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' Socrates, 

Who.Jirmly good in a cijrruyted Slate, 

Against the rage of tyrants single stood 
Invincible 1 calm Reason’s holy law , — 

That voice of God within the attentive mind,—- 
Obeying, fearless or in life or death.’ 
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I £azed, in thou^htj upon the crowded space 
Where, in the light of that disastrous day, 

Stood Socrates to' face his enemies. 

Grave with the wisdom of the accomplished years, 

By threats undaunted and by fear unmoved. 

But panoplied in faith, the old man spoke 
His final message. What to him the wrath 
And malice of detraction, who had known 
The presence of the Invisible, had heard 
The word divine that thro’ the silence stole 
To his own heart and whispered all was well ? 

Not in those noises might he seek or reach 
Strong Hope’s fruition ; but, at last— far off— 

In some Ideal World of joy and peace. 

Which the fell fume of envy cannot mar. 

Should he hold converse with the hosts of God 
And find immortal solace. For a life 
Spent in the service of mankind, his foes 
Doomed him to death ; and Death came softly by 
And drew him — unreluctant, dowered with fame — 
Where fustice. Righteousness, and Truth sit crowned 
For evermore. Yet still we seem to hear 
Across the heights and depths of Time and Place 
The golden echoes of his last farewell. 


E. H. B. 



PREFACE 


The present edition of the Apology is not meant to compete 
with existing editions of that acknowledged masterpiece of 
the ancient world. Scholars and advanced students will find 
little or nothing in this book to compel attention. It is meant 
for those whose knowledge of Greek is small, but who desire 
to become familiar, at first hand, with Plato’s work, 

I have tried to make the translation practically useful ; it 
is fairly close to the Greek, though not (I hope) slavishly 
literal. The annotations, somewhat desultory though they 
are, may perhaps be useful, and even of interest, to a few. 
It will be noticed that critical questions of every sort have 
been avoided ; in a work of the kind proposed they would 
be out of place. At the same time, care has been taken to 
produce a tolerably satisfactory text ; but oversights, both 
here and elsewhere, doubtless occur : cujusvis hominh. 

I desire, once and for all, to acknowledge freely my im 
debtedness to previous commentators (Adam and Burnet in 
particular), and to such works as Prof, A. E. Taylor’s recent 
volume on Plato. Some of these books are, from time to 
time, mentioned by name in the course of the volume ; but, 
in order to make my debt the clearer, I have added a list of 
some of the chief authorities consulted during the preparation 
of my book. I trust this general acknowledgment will suffice : 
the perpetual use of inverted commas is apt to prove a 
distraction to the ordinary reader. 

In that delectable treatise. The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Burton speaks of those who ‘ lard their thin books with the 
fat of others’ works.’ Unquestionably I am one of that great 
company. ‘ Nullumst jam dictum quod non sit dictum 

IX 
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pnus/ said Terence and he, like the redoubtable Burton, 

ought to have known 

The Introductory Notts— ihty hardly deserve the title of 
an Introduction proper-arc rather a collection of casual 
suggesuons and occasional hints than anything else , but 
“Wdl serve" Vor fainter ir^ormiUon the reader will 
naturally turn to Groic, and Jowett, or (best of all) to 
Dr PhilLpson’s recently publi^cd treattse, which did not 
teach me, unforturutcly, till after my manuscript was practi/ 
cally completed I have, however, added a fcw references 
to this admirable and ediausuvc study The various 
cxcuisuses (not least the Oft of Socrates, abbreviated from 
Diogenes Laetuus) may perhaps be found useful 

Should any ctiuc discover that, here and there, I have 
been guilty of some small repetition, I shall not complain, 
tcmcmbeting the old adage, hs repesita docent 

I have to thank my colleague, Mr ] B Poynton, for 
help with the proof sheets, and Messrs MacLehose's readers 
for their cate with the book generally 


August 1929 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


§ I. The Forerunners of Socrates 

Greek Philosophy had its beginnings not on the mainland 
of Greece, but on the shores of Asia Minor : lom'a was the 
cradle of free thought and speculation. It was here that the 
early thinkers sought to ascertain the origin, laws, and destiny, 
of the visible world, untrammelled by traditional theologies 
and unfettered by orthodox conventions. Nobody seems to 
have interfered with the activities of these enquirers as they 
moved from place to place, despite the fact that they called 
in question many a cherished belief Crude their specula-' 
tions appear to us, but we do well to remember that they were 
pioneers, heralds of good things to come, desiring (as they 
did) to replace outworn and childish cosmogonies by some/ 
thing Like a scientific interpretation of Nature. Whether these 
early thinkers and investigators were indebted to the Orient 
for any of their germinal ideas is a disputed point ; yet it is 
hard to suppose that dwellers in Ionia did not come into 
contact with Oriental speculations, and were not in some 
degree influenced by the ‘ grey/haired wisdom of the East.’ 
But at most the debt was smdl. Greek philosophy was to 
work out its own salvation in its own way. 

What, then, was the chief question in which the early 
lonians interested themselves J Briefly this : What is Being ? 
And they found an answer to that conundrum in the idea of 
an existent One underlying the varying plurality of things. 
It does not, for our immediate purpose, greatly matter that this 
One was a material, rather than a spiritual, substance ; what 
does matter is that what was sought for was some principle 
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of unity at the base of phenomenal existences In one sense, 
by imaginative genius these thinkets managed to reach some 
of the conclusions of modem science , for it is the task of 
science to be for ever looking for single primordial 
‘ thing ' which is the source of all the material diversity of 
the visible Umverse * 

The first name in Creek philosophy is the founder of 
what IS often known as the ‘ physical school ’ — Thales of 
Miletus (640^550 B C ) He may not unjustly be termed the 
first scicnufic thinker His theory was that water is the 
original substance, the stuff out of which all things are 
evolved 'Whethet he was a pure materialist or a thcisi is 
something we can never be quite sure about, though Cicero 
tells us that Thales held that it was ' a divine mind * which 
formed all things ftom the one aqueous substance The point 
to tenvember is that he postulated an orgamc theory of the 
world , the mou\c with him was cosmological, not ihco' 
logical or mynhical , the forces of nature were inherent m the 
cosmos, not m personal powers acting from without With 
hu famous maxim (if, indeed, it be his), * Know thyself* he 
maikcd a new depanurc m western thought . it was a first 
attempt M analyse the human consaousDcss.t 

The second of these Ionic philosophers was Anaxi^ 
rnandcr (610/540 b c ) Like Thales he was bent on Ending 
some single primordial substance , but, for him, it consisted 
in an indeterminate, indestructible and therrfore eternal 
something to which he gave the name of the lounikss (^6 
oTTEipov)— a spaual infinity encompasung those unnumbered 
worlds which 11 generates, only to retract them finally into 
itscm Tennyson may have derived hints from Anaximander 
im his ^c«nl Sa^t compare the hncs m Lothhy Hall sixty 


Cottiford, Gmk Reltffous Thought, chap iv 
t See Appendix IV 
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‘ Sent the shadow of Himself, the Boundless, thro’ the 
human soul. 

Boundless inward in the atom, boundless outward in 
the whole.’ 

It is worth while observing that, whereas Thales pictured 
the Earth as floating on the water, Anaximander maintained 
that it hung, self-poised, in space, thus anticipating in some 
degree the Copernican theory of the universe. 

Anaximander was followed by Anaximenes (also a 
Milesian), and his theory was that the first principle, or dpxTl, 
is air. This agrees with what Augustine tells us, de Civit. 
Dei, viii. 2 : ‘ omnes rerum causas infinito aeri dedit, nec 
deos negavit aut tacuit [in contrast to his predecessors] ; 
non tamen ab ipsis aerem factum sed ipsos ex acre ortos 
credidit.’ * Not only did he teach that air was the dpxil, 
but he appears to have conceived of the world as a breathing 
whole : can it be said that, in so doing, he anticipated the 
later doctrine of an ‘ anima mundi ’ I Gomperz {Greek 
Thinkers, vol. i. 57) holds that his title to fame rests on the 
fact that he was the first to proclaim, as the ultimate reason 
of all material transformation, a ‘ vera causa ’ in the Newtonian 
sense. In so far, his doctrine affords a foretaste of the atomic 
theory of matter — which, indeed, seems to have been the drift 
of the whole Ionian tradition. 

He was followed by a far more imposing figure in the 
history of philosophy, Heraclitus of Ephesus (? 530-'470 b.c.) 
— known among the ancients as the ‘ obscure ’ (oxotsivos) 
and the ‘ weeping sage.’ f He, too, assumed a single sub/* 


* Cf Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil Graec. §§ i7-'2i. 

I Montaigne, Essays, i. 50 (in contrast to Democritus, 
the ‘ laughing sage ’) : ‘ Heraclitus, taking pity and compass 
sion of the same condition of ours, was continually seen with 
a sad, mournful, and heavy cheer, and with tears trickling 
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stance as the uXii, ot ground/wotk, of the “smos . only 

with him It was not water, nor air, not the 

fire, which was not so much flame as a rateCed dry ctnet, 

akin to soul, source of all mteUigcnce, the Logos 0 " 

Evwatci’s ed ) conceived in tcims of matter * For HetacUtus, 

Logos=Fue=God idennnes in difference. All things, he 

said, were in a state of flux (mWret ^sl), hkc water in an ^cr,' 

Bowing sueamt Only one thmg is permanent amid this 

cod and errancy ’ Thus 

* Islcd tom the fretful hour he stood alone 
And heard the eternal movement, and beheld 


Above him and around and at his feet. 

In mdlion/bdlowed conscntancousncss, 

The flowmg, flowmg, flowing of the world ’ % 

And that one permanency in the ever^changing order is the 
umversil Law— the Reason of the Cosmos— which men call 


down his blubbered eyes * (Flono’s vcisjod) Cf May or on 
Juvenal x. 28 , Burton, Amt oj Mtlsiuhol^, ui- 4 

•Butnet, however, dcracs that the Myos hcrc=*tcason* 
EGP* p 133 n What then, docs it mean* May we 
not believe thar, to Hetaduus, the secular movement of the 
Umvetse was indeed the mamfcsiaiion of the Supreme 
Thought that * steers all things through all things ’ ? 
Compare Cornford in ihe CemiriJje Ancient Hist vol iv 
p 553 , and Thompson’s note m Archer Butler’s Lectured* 
p 198 

Plotinus saw that the ‘ papctual flux * of Heraclitus is 
meatungless, unless ihcre is also an eternal and spiritual One 
(Inge, Philosophy of Plobnus^t vol u. 129) If his theory 
seems to matcnalizc imnd, u 1$ equally true that it spmiualizcs 
matter 

tWdiiamWatson. 
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Zeus. His recognition and proclamation of the reign of Law, 
to which even the heavens ate subject, marks a turning-'point 
in the history of human thought, Heraclitus was not only 
a great speculative genius, but a master of wise sayings : 

‘ Jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle for ever.’ * 

He was nobody’s pupil — nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri : his boast was that he enquired of himself (jJicxOeiv 
TTocvTa Trap’ Iocutou, says Diogenes Laertius). The lonians, 
we may say, quietly ignored the deities of popular religion : 
they were Rationalists (in the best sense) to a man. 

We pass on to Pythagoras of Samos (sixth century b.c.), 
who settled in Italy, and founded the ‘ Italic School,’ an 
order or brotherhood with moral or religious aims, bound by 
a strict ‘ rule ’ t — the Pythagoreans being the ‘ Regulars ’ of 
the ancient world, as the Cynics may be called its ‘ Mendi-* 
cants ’ — based on the beHef in transmigration and im*- 
mortality, J ‘ In his precepts,’ says Sidgwick (History of 


*See Thompson’s note in Archer Butler’s Lectures on 
the History of Ancient Philosophy, p. 199 ; Cornford, Greek 
Religious Thought, chap. vii. 

t Pythagoras was a vegetarian among other things ; 
fuuenal, xv, 173, 4 (Mayor) : 

* cuncds animalibus absdnuit qui 
tanquam homine, et ventri indulsit non omne legumen,’ 

The place of ascedcism in Greek religion is important : the 
reader is referred to Inge, The Church in the World (1927), 
pp. 127 sq. 

J See J, E. B. Mayor’s exhausdve note on Tertullian, 
Apologeticus, pp. 457, 458, and consult Adam, Religious 
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Ethics), ‘ wc may discern an effort, suiJjng rn its originality 
and earnestness, to mould the Uves of men as much as pos^ 
sible into the likeness of God * These precepts were m the 
na^turc of dogmauc stacemcat, rather than the result of 
philosophic mvcsugation , they were accepted by his disciples 
unhesitatingly, on the audionty of the ‘ ipse dixie ’ of the 
master (owro? iifo) He differed fiom the early lonuns, in 
looking for the key to the universe not m a single material 
number , btit it may be remarked that the 
Greeks did not think of numhcis as pure abstractions, but 
“ gmes, hmited portions of space This numbcr^symbolism, 
ough popular at the umc, was too fantastic to endure , 
^ ^ u j mystccy/oult he introduced, founded 

on rphic discipline Pyihagoicamsm, says Cornford, was 
an attempt to intellectualjae the docuincs of Orph ism while 
;« social form. Now the defimtcly Orphic element 

endless senes of births and deaths 
the ‘ ernnlT from the theory of 

his of Man, and 

(Inae Pki^J means, to his ‘ original brightness ’ 

^ haimony,* the body a pawn (g&pa 

wiItMbwl > ** opinion of PjrtJiagoras concerning 

a graridam might haply 

Aou of Hb opimon > 

ho opinion. *' b-' no way approve 

ore owe mrtsic, and rt rs to him Aat 

«““= of Ae SpCrtK?’,' ‘■“'J “f. *0 polyphonic 
Ptaer, TOd, timlrar to us by Shak^peaic 
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crfjlia) ; * ; and he believed that men were punished after 
death for their misdoings in this life — an adumbration of 
the later doctrine of Purgatory.f One of the many ‘ obiter 
dicta ’ of Pythagoras is this : ‘ Be sleepless in the things of 
the spirit, for sleep there is akin to death ’ — a fine thought. 


(e.g. Merchant of Venice, v. sc. i.) and Milton (Arcades, 63^73). 
Sir T. Browne, Relink Medici, ii. § 9 : ‘ There is a music 
wherever there is harmony, order, or proportion : and thus 
far we may maintain the Music of the Spheres.’ There is a 
beautiful sentence from Philo Judaeus : 6 Se oCfpovos del 
UeAcpbei, Kcrrd Tctg kivtioeis tcov ovtcov ev ccutco Tf)V 
TrdiJipouaov dpnouiav ottoteAcov. Cf Cicero’s Somnium 
Scipionis, and Tennyson’s Parnassus : 

‘ Sounding for ever and ever thro’ Earth and her listening 
nations. 

And mixt with the Great Sphere/music of stars and 
of constellations.’ 

* Plato, Cratylus, 400 ; Gordias, 492. Wordsworth, Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality : * Shades of the prison-house | 
Begin to close upon the growing boy.’ Similarly in the 
Excursion : ‘ that dark house in which his soul is pent,’ and 
in Waller : ‘ the soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed.’ 
As Browning finely put it (d propos of the doctrine of 
pdOricns) : 

‘ To know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 
Whence the imprisoned splendour may escape. 

Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without.’ 

Cf Prudentius, Cathemerinon, x. : * generosa caducis | ceu 
carcere clausa ligantur,’ with Walpole’s note (Early Latin 
Hymns, p. 142). 

f See Adrian Fortescue’s ed. ol Boethius, p. 116. 
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But It IS curious that, among thinkers of high repute in 
antiquity, there arc few about whom wc know less than 
about P^agoras legend rules over all What is certam is 
that he exercised no small influence on the thinkers of a later 
age— Plato, for example His fame, in a nuthenuiical 
regard, rests on his noted demonstration that the square on 
the base of a rectangular tnai^lc=thc sum of the squares of 
the two contaming sides— a notable discovery, but if was 
already known to the Hindu algebraists (Momcr Williams, 
Mm IVisiom*, p r8r) Heraclitus (Frag xvi) rather sar** 
casucally refers to Pythagoras as one whose vast learning 
(TToXuycceiri) had not brought wisdom in its tram— 


Tennyson’s ‘ Knowledge grows, but wisdom lingers ’ One 
might add that there is a good deal of similanty between the 
doctnne and ptacuce of the Pythagoreans and those of the 
Jewish Essencs , and it has been suggested that there is an 
Oncnial origin for both There are Indian and Persian 
parallels to Pythagotcanism, which ought not to be over-' 
looked The tradition that Pythagoras travelled as fat as 
India may be something mote than an idle talc 

Pythagoras was foUowcd by three philosophers, conv 
monly called Eleaucs, fiom then personal connexion with 
^ These three were respectively XenO' 
pbanci, of Colophon, m Asia Minor , Parmenides (the 
loremost of Elcatic thinkers) . and Zeno they all belong to 
the six* and following century After them came another 
a Empedocles the Siciban, Anaxagoras of Clazomcna^ 
jmd Demoemus of Abdera in Thrace A word or two on 
these eminent and tcpresenutive hctthinkcrs will suffice for 
out present purpose 

“ ““Phil'S ^ilariUng ibout Xenophanes (sue* 
ihnmnrm I' 'ngotons opposmon not only to 

‘ If oxen or h ° itod polytheistic fancies 

an n ‘''5 “ ™ks of 

. hoises would draw gods like horses, oxen like oxen.’ 
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Similarly men create God in their own image — ‘ man’s Giant 
Shadow hailed divine.’ To claim him as a monotheist, on 
the ground of some stray fragments of his writing, is to press 
his language too far : if anything, he was a pantheist. 
‘ Xenophanes sounds the note of negative scepticism which, 
for lack of fruitful scientific research, was to become more and 
more common in Greek thought.’ * No man, he avows, 
knows anything truly, and no man ever will : all is illusion. 
It is pleasant to remember that Xenophanes was one of the 
few to protest against the extravagant cult of athletics : of 
course, nobody heeded. Pretty obviously, we need him 
to-day ; but he would still be preaching to deaf ears. 

The philosophy of Parmenides (born 515 b.c.) is in sharp 
opposition to that of Heraclitus. The latter had affirmed 
that as all things are in a state of flux, the appearance of fixity 
is a sense-'illusion ; Parmenides, on the other hand, main^ 
tained what ts illusory is the appearance of change. His 
thesis is that Reality is One : things are a Unity. Jowett, in 
his introduction to Plato’s exceedingly difficult dialogue, the 
Pamenidei, calls him ‘ the founder of idealism and also of 
dialectic, or, in modern phraseology, of metaphysic and 
logic.’ The whole system of this abstruse thinker was 
delivered in the form of a poem : only fragments of it survive, j 
Not the least celebrated of his dicta is the remarkable sentence, 
TO ccuTo vosiv T£ Kcl sTvai, generally rendered idem est cogitare 
atque esse (thought and being are one) J. Whatever its precise 


* J. M. Robertson, A History of Freethou^ht vol. i. 143. 
■j" These are translated by Burnet in his Early Greek Philoy 
sophy pp. 17a sq. The original Greek will be found in 
Ritter and Preller, Historia Philosophiae Graecae, §§ 91^102. 
Platonic references to Parmenides will be found in the Theaey 
tetfis, the Sophist, as well as in the dialogue called after him. 

J Cf, Berkeley’s esse = percipi. For Burnet’s view, see his 
E.G.P. p. ,173, note 2. 
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meaning, one thing seems evident for Parmenides the 
unity that pervades nature must be no single clement such 
as the lonians sought — as the substrate of material phenomena, 
but a real pnnaple, eternal and unchanging, distinct &om 
the endless variety of the visible world ' And not only 
It be vcnly existent , it must be the sum total of all existence 
Being is, for Parmemdes, what never was nor shall be, but 
only IS I The last word of Greek philosophy, says Bergson 
(Creaiit'e Eyoludon), is that a perpetuity of mobility is possible 
only if it is backed by an cicmiiy of immobility, which it 
unwinds in a chain without bcgmmng or end The most 
interesting fragment of Parmemdes is that in which he 
enunciates his mysucal doanne of nctmty as a umclcss 
* now ’ see Inge, Pkl oj Plelmui*, vol m p 4 Philosophy 
began, then, with the Kcauc school, and especially with 
Parmemdes, who gave a new mcuphysical mcamng to the 
pantheuuc pnnciplcs of his forerunners His system was a 
ihotough'going Monism. 

Zeno, the disaplc of Parmemdes (not to be confused 
with Zeno the Stoic, who bved nearly two centuries later), 
IS best known for the arguments he developed to show the 
inherent contradicuons involved in the ordmaiy concepuon 
of the world as we sec it Pretty well every conclusion 
denvable fiom experience was discarded by this doughty 
champiori of paradox , he is said to have demed Space, 
argued against Motion, and dupmed the possibiUty of any 

n would tell you that the docuinc of 

the Paimenidean one is difficult, but the belief in the 
multiplicity of things impossible. As the inventor of the 
art o didcojc (for so Diogenes Laertius calls him) he taught 
an art 0 o^c that must have puzzled the men of his day as 
It has puzzled people since The c lever polemic of the Elea/ 

*Aichet.Hind. Tmwfw^p 6 

t ^f John, vui 58 
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tics against the possibility of Becoming is preserved in Zeno’s 
famous fallacy of ‘Achilles and the Tortoise,’ and the ‘ Fly^ 
ing Arrow ’ that never moves ; * though to be sure a practical 
world has long since replied to the system defended by such 
paradoxes (as Dr. Johnson on a welhknown occasion 
* answered ’ Bishop Berkeley’s theory of knowledge) by a 
plain ‘ solvitur ambulando.’ 

The list of Eleatic philosophers is doubtfully closed by 
the name of Empedocles (for. 450 b.c,), who in legend almost 
rivals Pythagoras. His mingling of philosophy with mysti/- 
cism, the strangeness and beauty of his poetic utterances, his 
reputation alike as physician and mage, his exalted political 
enthusiasms, have all contributed to make him one of the 
most romantic figures in the history of Greek philosophy. 
The story of his ‘ passing ’ — for it was said that he ended his 
life by plunging into the crater of Etna f — has been drawn 

Discussed by Bergson in his Creative Evolution, pp. 
325-3 30, Cf Schiller, Riddles of the Sphinx (1910), p. 433 ; 
Mill’s Lofc, Book V. chapter on ‘ Fallacies ’ ; Burnet, E,G.P,® 
p. 3 1 8. The story of Zeno’s death by torture was a common- 
place in antiquity : cf Cicero, de Nat. Dear. iii. § 82 ; Diog. 
Laert, ix. 26, and elsewhere. 

J Milton, P.L. iii. 471 : 

‘ He, who to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into Aetna flames, — 
Empedocles.’ 

The fragments of Empedocles are translated by Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy. For a careful estimate of this brilliant, if 
wayward, thinker, cf Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol, i. 
chap. 5 ; and for a more popular account J, A. Symonds, 
The Greek Poets, vol. i. See, too, Frazer, The Golden Bou^P 
(‘Magic Art,’ vol, i. p. 390), where it is pointed out that 
Empedocles gave himself out to be not merely a wizard but 
a ‘ god.’ 
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f„.u,w.d,g.ea.b..tyb,^«hewA.nold.m^^^^^ 

poem Empedocles on Etna We stiU p KoQaouoO* 

of bs two poeuc treames W 

which his system was published urht et 

praised his work m generous fashion (i 73*) 

‘ Cartmna qum eiiam divim pcaoris cjus 
vociferaniut et exponunt pracclara reperta, 
ut vix humana videatut stupe creatus, 
and could even say of the man himself that Sicily 
produced any holier or dearer thing The influcnc 
Orphics and of Pythagoras is seen Empedocles, wn 
taught a doctrine of the Fall of Man &om bUss, of trans gt 
uon and the rc<asccnt of the soul, and of the negation 
death He seems to have beheved in a God at once invisi , 
ommpotenc, ommptesent, though it is not easy to 
this with the philosopher’s physical speculations 
postulated four elements, inherent m which 
fotccs. Love and Hate, the interaction of which formed 
systole and diastole of the whole round of cteauon. ^ 
tesoluuon of the Umvene into those four Elements has 
stamped luelfonthc language of mankind, while his employ' 
ment of the twm principles of attiaction and repulsion, as 
efficient causes of phenomena, anticipated much that 
serviceable m subsequent philosophy Half mysuc, h^ 
rauonalist, he was inconsistent in his doctrine, and wrought 
out no sohd self-contained intelleaual system , but he had 
flashes of intuition and insight which partially compensated 
for these defects His idea of God is finely expressed in these 
words 


a?Aa tfpfjv Upq Kol d9ea9orT05 ettXeto viom'ov 
(ppovrloi k6ouov onenmx wxralCTOOUo’a Coquiv 
( God IS a sacred and unutterable Mind, darting with swift 
thoughts throughout the Cosmos ’) 

Passing over Democritus — intcresung as he undoubtedly 
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ilN ^ _ 

,_on U,e ground to he does n- ^ 
the pie.Socratic philosophers, we come finally to tn f 

§ 2. The Sophists 

The fifth centu^ was one °f B-t 
The speculauons of the by thinking men. 

ciples, ^brarmed resistance to the Persian 

The successful issue ot the arm thought and 

power had helped to 'o^eto « urfolded. 

feeling ; fresh hopes wem Jhich had held 

The long period of anxious a p ^ succeeded by 
men breathless fc, wt of every patriotic 

a sense of exultajion which *» kd ‘he hea«^^^^ J 

Greek. Not otherwise was it m 

the Armada, when, aii ^ brilliant attire, and 

away, the „as this intellectual movee 

a new era dawned. N quickened 

ment, this spiritual before ‘the 

sense of reality than Uoquence.’ A city had 

eye of Greece, Mother fnactivity to an imperial 

suddenly arisen froin r ^he Lte of Marathon 

posidon. Within a hundred years fto ^bange-poHdcal, 

it passed through a ^°"!P^^^^^bich has had no parallel 
moral, intellectual, j^^ban Renaissance. The great 

since, undl the days o pmancipadon : men felt that, 

tragedians sounded a note o^ changed, giving 

almost without wariung, i u,. Euripides, spoke with 
place to new. Aeschylus. Sophod '. Em.p ^ i conviction. 

profound insight, thoug wK besetVe : in their dramas they 
upon the great problems tha of struggle between 

visualized, for all men to maik, that sens f,l,_ 

humanity and those ^"^.rSs pait in L drama 

brood over the stage on w ic peoples from overseas 

of existence. Intercourse, too, with p P 
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was culuvatcd Athens became a sort of ttcxvSoksvov for the 
entertainment of new fashions of living, new modes of 
thought. The imperial interests of the city necessitated a 
fiesh onentauon of ideas, a reaehness — hitherto, perhaps, httlc 
known— to v, elcome unfaouliai views of the world Freedom 
of thought was to become no longer the privilege of a few 
select spirits, but to permeate, m divers degrees and ways, 
all classes of the community ihrough the intercourse of mind 
TK through the ready comparison of experience 

The realm of ideas was enlarging , u should embrace things 
erto but dimly recognized Of these foreign inducnccs 
none were of more lasting sigmficancc than the teachings and 
octrmes of a class of men who now appeared for the first 
Sophists * The word has become one of the 
Speech , but it was not so at the begin-' 
rn!? 'VMC these Sophists ? and what, if any, was their 
Mnmbution to th^: imellcaual enrichment of the world? 
oerhin, ^ Sophist * 15 uscd in a very wide sense, but 
LtiaW«'^J descube the Sophists as profess 

“°™* “ r'““ knurmg on 

“”P<>''«'cc-not wholly unhke 

Vote? They 

of numm”' u*" “ nf 6«nng on in the wotld 

JO Commonplace enough, 

rise of these nrr,r^ century B C the 

of' virtue/ 1 was a remark^ 

Bacon’s P^aage on the Sophists occurs in 

““MlteofthcSooE””’’ J r*’ T*'"' ““““Pa^a >hat 

Giwe ® “ “'ad' ‘'““^au to us by the work of 

PlaI’«'Sr*cSr,''“'“'' ds etpteiv, ate 

a much wider meamn®^^* ^ observe that apeni has 

of human excellent h denotes any kind 

excellence (hke the word virto m luhan, Ihich 
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able feature of society. Philosophers, in the ordinary sense of 
that misapplied word, they were not, though they indirectly 
taught a great deal of philosophy. They set out to provide 
for the higher education of youth, in some way or another ; 
they were the critics (and we might even add the journalists) 
of their time, and undoubtedly did much, not only to set 
novel ideas afloat, but to assist the new knowledge with 
which they imagined themselves to be amply endowed. 
Why was it that Socrates and Plato — who, we might well 
suppose, should have welcomed such teachers and lecturers 
and critics — so clearly acted in opposition to these school/ 
masters of antiquity J Mainly, no doubt, because they felt that 
there was something essentially superficial and specious about 

changes its colour according as it is used by, say, Machiavelli 
or Cellini or Aretino). The Sophists did not form a 
separate class or school in the history of Greek thought ; 
they were not a sect, but a profession. — See Crete’s famous 
chapter on the Sophists in his History of Greece. It is only 
right to point out that this great scholar overestimates the 
Sophists : ‘ his whitewashing process cannot avail against 
the combined testimony of Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle and 
Isocrates ’ (Phillipson, The Trial of Socrates, chap. i.). The 
first effect of their teaching — ^which was to bring a questioning 
spirit to bear on morals and politics — ^was undoubtedly use/ 
ful ; they did awake new intellectual interest in their hearers 
(as Newman points out in his Politics of Aristotle, vol. i. 386) ; 
but they were too prone to employ their dialectic methods for 
unworthy ends. The era of the Sophists, says Grant (Ethics 
of Aristotle vol. i. 154), must be regarded as a necessary, 
though in itself unhappy, step in the progress of the human 
mind. The rationalist movement they inaugurated was 
bound to come, and one may well ask, with Zeller, whether, 
apart from the Sophists, we should ever have had a Socratic 
philosophy. 
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them they did ' profess too mudi * They did not probe 
deep enough , they spoke constantly of wisdom (oofplct), 
but without getting to its roots > in their hands philosophy 
tended to become a trade, and had its price m the market. 
They were ready enough to lay the axe at the root of the con*' 
venuons both of thought and hfc , but they were not equally 
keen to recognize ' the indesttucuble actuahucs which often 
lie at the root of the destructible conventions ’ Consequendy, 
unlike Socrates and Plato they were Ecqucntly uiuble to div 
tinguish (to use Bernard Shaw’s remark) ‘ between the shock 
of unfarmliarity and the genuine ethical shock.’ They viCK 
apt to use words and phrases as counters in the game of hfc. 
without accurately weighing theu merits in the scale of real 
values , and, as we know, the tendency of phrases, as they 
grow old, IS to turn into totems * 

The following passage fiom Sidgwick’s History of Bihscs 
IS much to the purpose 


* Throughout the age of Soaates, Sophists and pbiliv 
sophers were commonly regarded, by those who refused 
to recognize theu higher claims, as teaching on art of words 
It IS easy to sec how this came about • when the demand 
for an ait of conduct made itself felt, it was natural that 
the Rhctoncians, skilled as they were in handling the 
accepted nouons and pnnciples of pracuce, should come 
forward to furnish the supply Nor is there any reason 
for regarding them as constms charlatans for so doing, 
ai^ more than the professional journalist of our day, 
w osc poution as a pohucal msttuctoc of mankind is 
Commonly earned by a knack of ready wrmng rather 
man by any special depth of pohucal wisdom As 
os rotagoras says, the Sophists in professing to 
- vmue only claimed to do somewhat better than 

“• 
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others what all men are continually doing ; and similarly 
we may say that, when tried by the touchstone of Socrates, 
they only exhibited, somewhat more conspicuously than 
others, the deficiencies which the great questioner found 
everywhere.’ 

We see, then, that Sophistry, with all its eager interest in 
culture and the things of the mind, had an unfortunate side, 
just because its exponents had no burning passion for clear 
thinking ; it became too often rather the ‘ mimicry of wis^ 
dom ’ without its substance ; Sophists were artists of philo^' 
Sophy rather than profound enquirers. Combined with 
Rhetoric * — the art of eloquence — ^it did not too closely 
distinguish between right and wrong ; hence, as others have 
noted, the moral scepticism which came to be its con^- 
comitant. That, too, is why Cicero, for one thing, dubs the 
Sophists as men who philosophize for the sake of ostentation, 
or to win gain (Acad, ii. 72). Socrates, on the other hand 
(though no doubt he loved a little STtiSei^iS, now and 
again), refused all payment for his teachings ; but, then, he 
was a real missionary in the intellectual and spiritual empires. 
As of old, the vision of God is the call of the prophet. The 
Sophists were as much apostles of an Attfklarung as Voltaire 
and the Encyclopaedists of the eighteenth century, — the 
Illumimti of their age. In the course of their speculative 
activities they were quite ready to assume a positive attitude 
towards any ethical question ; but for Socrates that was ‘ not 
enough.’ As Acton says (in the History of Freedom and other 
Essays) : ‘ He urged men to judge of right and wrong, not 
by the will or sentiment of others, but by the light which 

* As rhetoric was the most important branch of that 
education which the Sophists undertook to give, the word 
' sophist ’ became more and more to be nearly identified with 
rhetorician, until, under the Empire, it appeared as its recog^ 
nized synonym (Jebb, Characters of Theophrastus, vii. (=xxi.). 

b.a.s. b 
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God has set in each man’s reason and consacncc Hence 
he could but conclude that a teacher who came to 
dogmatic conclusion not genumdy based on teal knowledge 
was doing no good to his fellows , for to know, not mete y 
to hold an opinion ( 56 ^a), was the key to right action. Is 
It wonderful that Socrates, who sought m all things a standard 
of conduct, rebelled against the insecurity to which all purely 
sophisuc teaching was bound to lead * On the other band, 
the less scrupulous aiticism levelled at the Sophists may have 
been due not so much because ihcu efforts wetc subversive, 


as because they were successful * 

Unqucsuonably the Sophists were, according to their 
bghts and up to a certain point, honest enough , they were 
not conscious humbugs , focy usually approached questions 
of ethics and poliucs in a reasonable and even candid spirit 
this V. e may admit , but, for all that, m so far as they did not 
ground then teaching on real knowledge, that teaching was 
bound to become, m the long tun, subversive of all moral 
standards Sophism did make, ultimately, for a paralysing 
scepucism , it frequently proved de«rucuvc rather than coiv 
sttucuve , Its cnucal analysis of uadiuonal theologies, though 
justified and mote than justified in pan, did definitely tend to 
cast doubt on the foundauons of all rehgion. The Sophists, 
hkc many fashionable Rationalists of our own time, prided 
themselves on then ‘ advanced ’ ideas , but, as Hardy wrote 
(in Tets), advanced ideas * ate, in great part, merely the 
latest iashioQ m defiruuon 

The pimciple ’ of Sophism (wrote Dr J H. Stirling, 
in his Philosophy ani Thtolo^) was this uuth as uuth is 
only what wc feel, and pnceive, or think. All was 
to be learned and won from the examination of extcinai 
n jects Hence u is not ummportant to note that this 


SuppL, Nov I, 1928), in a 
review of Dr PhilUpson's work on the Trial of SocraUs 
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movement, ‘ despite Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle who, in 
absolute correction and repudiation of it, followed it, in the 
end destroyed Greece.’ * That the ‘ philosophy ’ of Socrates 
grew out of the same soil as Sophism, and in some of its 
tendencies resembled that movement, will not be denied. 
But, Thirlwall justly observes (History of Greece, vol. iv.), it 
would be an injustice to Socrates to confound him — the man 
who strove to establish principles of conduct by which men 
might be guided aright — ^with teachers who, at any rate in 
many cases, appeared to furnish each man with pretexts for 
following his own inclination, and sacrificing law and right 
to his own instincts. ‘ It was the one great aim of Socrates 
to give a new and firmer stay to the mind, which had been 
detached from all outward bases of authority, by insisting on 
the Idea of the Good.’f If Socrates appears to exaggerate 
the influence of intellectual clarity as the one requisite of 
the ‘ good life,’ and to attempt a science of morality, he 
was not wrong in beheving that intellectual clearness 

* There is an illuminating passage in the Logic of Hegel 
(chap, viii., ‘ On the Doctrine of Essence ’) which somewhat 
bears out this contention ; at the end of it, he says : ‘ The 
objective foundation of what ought to have been the absolute 
and universal creed for the acceptance of men, was under^ 
mined ; and Sophistry, by this destructive action, drew upon 
itself merited obloquy.’ 

t ‘ When the focus of Greek intellectual activity shifted 
to Athens, the leading minds concentrated their attention 
on ethical problems. Socrates, more especially, set the 
fashion of a kind of inverted Agnosticism by teaching 
that the problems of physics lie beyond the reach of the 
human intellect ; that the attempt to solve them is essentially 
vain; that the one worthy object of investigation is the 
problem of ethical life ’ (Huxley, Romanes Lecture for 1893). 
Cf John of Salisbury, PoUcraticus, vii. 5. 
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jbow &= ideal of Ufc IS one, at least, of the inilneKK 
maiing for inoralny (Rashdall, The Theory oj Gooi end Eii , 
sol 11.450) 

‘ Supenatioa, binding bdbtc an idol just as an j-jI. 

\okes the unbelief Vthich refuses to viorship cscn the God 
A truth, indeed, but bow often lost sight of 1 The lanon^ 
ista of the Sophists (valuable enough, in its way) 
as all rationalism teni to end — in a universal denial tha^ 
behind the bare mechanic facts of the world, there stands 
ihai petenrual Tnith apart ftom which the facts dicmselvcs 
ate but eaaetnal and unrelated proj«aons of a Reality they 
are incompeteni to express. 


I } Tie Trul 

The Pdoponuesun war had been over for five j ears when 
the tnal of Socrates began. ItwasasocryumeforaUpatnotic 
Athenians. Thar Empire, once so bnllunt and apparently 
$0 impregnable, was la rums. Humiliaicd in the ejes ofthe 
outside world, Athens was the prey of faction and tent with 
internal troubles. The old order was indeed changing 
People b^an to ask themselves what could be the cause of so 
gnesous a dtJJrle The more conscrvauvc/mmded among 
them were abundantly consaous that a new spmt was work' 
mg m the old state. Anaent religious sanctions were gone, 
or disCTcdited ; poUucal pnnaples, which had seemed so 
secu^ wac bong rudely challenged , and though attempts 
had been made, from umc to tune, to the tide of 
disco nten t, they had proved largely incficccuaL Mote than 
eva men fik that some cause should be found for this dis/ 
qmmngcondmoaofaiEuts. Little by Lttle It was whispaed 

txhet was primarily responsible 

bocnies, mwhose company, and through whose unsettling 
no^es and discusaons, men like Cntias and Alabudes 
cen trained. If anyone had retoned, ’ How could a 
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mere talker have brought all this about ? ’ the answer would 
have been, ‘ Consider the facts/ Socrates had long been a 
persona ingrata to old-'fashioned people, not only on religious 
but on political grounds ; and, years before, he had been 
mercilessly criticized and ridiculed by that brilliant wit, 
Aristophanes the playwright. The feeling that there was 
something wrong and dangerous in the teaching of such a 
man as Socrates had been slowly gathering strength ; and 
the philosopher was not the man to soften animosity by a 
policy of conciliation or compromise. Unmoved and un^- 
daunted, he went on in his own peculiar path, despite the 
wagging of venerable beards or the gibes of opponents. 
Wherever folk met, at home or in the Agora, conversation 
was soon likely to turn on the burning question — Socrates 
and his doctrine. At last the storm, which had long been 
sullenly rolling up, was ready to break. A little knot of dis-' 
contented and enquiring spirits took shape, under the 
auspices of one Anytus, an influential and popular man, well 
known as a rigid conservative, and a cordial hater of all 
Sophists, among whom he ranked Socrates as the most able 
and the deadliest. And this committee determined finally to 
assume the offensive. They would be rid of Socrates, for 
good and all : he should be compelled to stand his trial as a 
public nuisance. 

Contrary to expectation Socrates at once resolved to obey 
the citation, though he might have avoided possible risk by 
quietly leaving the city. But that was not his way. His 
enenaies had deliberately challenged him : his life and — 
what was far more important — his principles were at stake. 
He would reply to the challenge, and put forward a defence 
of his conduct both as a man and a citizen. 

It was a spring morning early in the year 399 b.C. when 
the trial opened. The Court was crowded with eager 
listeners. Five hundred and one jurors had drawn the lot, 
and these were at once empanelled preparatory to the hearing 
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of the cate bcfoie the King Aichoii in perion * The cljk 
of the Court read out the foimal indictment, which 
couched in these terms , 

‘ Soaates it guilty (i) because he does not recognize te 
gods iccogmzed by the aty, but introduces strMge, super 
natural beings , ( 2 ) because he cortupis the youth 

Mclctus, one of the ocalutes of Anylus, opened the case 


• Charges of impiety at Athens were always tried befoic 
the King Aichon. Now the tetm ‘ impiety had a wide 
scope (see Philhpson, chap x) , it embraced any son ol 
blasphemy, dchberatc neglect of pubbe worship, contemp 
of the State religion, and the inculcauon of mischievous an 
subversive doctrine Naturally it was difficult to e nc 
accurately, and it could be nude (as m Socrates case) a 
convenient pretext for unjuM pcisecuuon. The 
were, in the mam, not an intolerant people, though they ha 
then theological prejudices, like other people Prosecuuons 
for ‘heresy’ were not common, though by no 
unknown, but anything remotely resembling the meirmds 
of the Inquisiuon would have been out of the quesuom The 
best/known instances of legal action for ‘ impiety wne 
those of Anax^otas, who was, like Gahleo, prosecuted for 
setting forth certain astionotmcal opimons , Protagoras, who 
(so It is alleged) was banished fbt openly doubung the exist/ 
cncc of the gods , Diogotas of Melos — the ‘ atheist ’ — ^who 
was forced to fly from the city, with a price on his head ; 
Andocidcs, who was accus^ of having profaned the 
mystenes , and Aristotle, who, when charged with paying 
divine honouts to a moital, prudently left Athens on the 
ground that he did not wish the Athenians to sm a second 
time against philosophy Later on, Aristarchus of Samos 
was prosecuted on the ground that he had offended against 
the gods by asserung that the earth revolved on its own axis 
There were other cases, of the same sort , sed hacc hactenus 
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for the prosecution, and was followed by Anytus himself and 
Lycon. We know nothing of the actual evidence brought 
forward by the prosecutors, who were careful to imply that 
they were moved not by personal malice, but by patriotic 
reasons. Their speeches ended, Socrates arose. He spoke, 
amid constant interruptions from the dour Meletus, in 
measured language and in his usual tranquil fashion. His 
defence, one of the most memorable ever made in a Court of 
Law, was in the nature of an improvisation — or so Plato 
makes it appear ; and indeed it is probable, if not certain, 
that we have in this apologia pro vitasua the gist of what Socrates 
said, but set in the artistic framework provided by his great 
disciple.* One is naturally reminded of the speeches put 
into the mouth of Jesus Christ by the anonymous author of 
the Fourth Gospel — discourses infinitely moving, strangely 
effective, and embodying genuine historical truth, but pass-' 
ing out beyond the mere truth of act and fact into the higher 
truth of idea. The defence of Socrates, though signalized by 
no word of weakness or of compromise, must have made a 
profound impression on the thronged assembly, for, when it 
came to voting, the prosecution won by only a narrow 
majority. This portion of the proceedings having terminated, 
at once the question arose. What penalty ought to be 
assigned ? By law, in a charge like this, the culprit was 
allowed to offer a counter-penalty to that proposed by the 
prosecution ; and this counter-penalty, if deemed reasonable, 
might be accepted by the Court. But, to the surprise of 
everybody, and the consternation of his friends, Socrates, 
instead of proposing some commonplace penalty, declared 
that, as a true benefactor to his fellowmen, he deserved — 


* Prof Gilbert Murray, in his Literature of Ancient Greece 
(p. 174), calmly writes : ‘ Of course the Platonic Apology is 
fiction.* There is no ‘ of course ’ about it. Cf Phillipson, 
The Trial of Socrates, pp. 16 sq. 
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public maintenance at the city’s cost' Naturally Acre was 
an uproar, for. by his acuon, Socrates had obviously flouted 
the jurors It was only at the urgent request of hts iriends 
that, finally and tcluctantly, he suggested a very moderate 
fine This bang considacd utterly inadequate, the Court 
proceeded to vote again, and this umc the voting against c 
accused was heavy The penalty assigned was death 

‘ Socrates’ so«called ApoUjia is really anything but a 
senous defence agairut the charges adduced- 
indeed, in the circumstances, pracucally unanswerable 
’ We see how uttniy impossible it was for Socrates to answer 
the accusauotL He enters into an cxplanauon of his life and 
motives, and has no difficulty in showing that many things 
popularly alleged against him arc false. But with the 
charge of holding and diffusing heterodox views he deals 
btiefly and unsatisfactorily He was not condemned unjustly 
—according to the law And diat is the intensity of the 
tr^edy There have been no benet men than Socrates , and 
^ei his accusers were right’ ^ But this is a moot point, 
which has been debated from the days of Plato to those of 
Libatuus, and such a dogmauc assciuon is not convincing 
The accusers might certairJy have retorted on their criucs 
that the verdict was not illegal , in just such a fashion, 
doubtless, could Caiaphas and his fiiends have justified their 
acQon m condeoming Jesus to death, by emphasizing the 
stnci legality of the sentence Here, as so often, sutnmi lex, 
summa tnjuna That Socrates was, &om a purely Atbeniin 
pmt of vuw, guilty of the two main charges levelled against 
him, might puhaps be hard, even, now, to deny, though we 


* A D Godley, Socrates and Atbeiuan Society 
t J B Bury, History of Greece, chap xiu. For a very 
mfferrat view, sec PhiUipson, Tl« Trial of SocraUs, chap xx. 
He fully ag^ with ZcUci that the condcmiuuon was 
tundamcntally unjust 
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may well agree with the vigorous remark of Bernard Shaw 
when he says : * One of the most famous feats of the Athenian 
Democracy was to execute Socrates for using his superior 
brains to expose its follies.’* Instinctively the Athenians felt 
that his teaching was, in some mysterious fashion, subversive 
in tendency : and so, perforce, it was bound to be. Socrates 
had introduced a new spiritual and intellectual era ; and 
pioneers, then as ever, are required to pay the penalty of their 
unwelcome activities. Had he not asserted the supremacy of 
the individual conscience over man/-made legislation i Had 
he not, in season and out, insisted on the public value of free 
discussion, and so by his example justified a free^thinking 
attitude to all questions that impinge on human life ? j* He 
had laid down the doctrine that perfect freedom of discussion 
possessed not merely a social value, but was an indispensable 


* The ItHelUgent Womans Guide to Socialism, p. 453. 
Byron, Don Juan (c. xv.) : 

‘ And persecuted sages teach the schools 
‘ Their folly in forgetting there are fools.’ 

One may note Shelley’s words (in a letter to Lord Ellem 
borough, who had imprisoned one Daniel Eaton in 1812 
for publishing part of Paine’s A^e of Reason) : * The crime 
of inquiry is one which religion has never forgiven. Implicit 
faith and fearless inquiry have in all ages been irreconcilable 
enemies. Unrestrained philosophy has, in every age, opposed 
itself to the reveries of credulity and fanaticism,’ True — 
up to a point— -no doubt ; but Shelley strangely misunder^ 
stands the true meaning of ‘ faith,’ which, as Dr. Martineau 
finely said, is a belief of real Bein^ on the strength of what 
ought to he {Ideal Suhstitutes for God, in vol. iv, of his collected 
Essays), 

I Compare J. B. Bury, A History of Freedom of Thought, 
and his article in the Rationalist P.A. Annual for 19-26. 
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Eaot m tht wholt-haitcd pUBUlt of tiuth I' “ 

mtcUcaual and a meal nacBatty Ccnaanly h.s te «« 
not wrong m declaiing that he cortupted the “d 

biought new divinities into Athens, if it weie cotiupting » 
youth to teach them to set reason above authority, an 
were bringing new divinities into Adicns to 

convicuon as the one authentic voice of Cod 

The once popular notion that the witty buffoonery ol 
Aristophanes was the occasion of Socrates dttth cannot c 
maintained It is doubtful if the poet, though he indulged 
bs ribaldry at the cost of veraaty, entertained any specif 
antipathy to Socrates Probably he did not intend ii to c 
taken too seriously The £ia is Socrates, with his oddities, 
his ugUness, his shabby appearance, and his incurable love 
of button'hoUng all and sundry, was the common butt ot 
the comic poets, ‘ who apparently regarded him as a sort oi 
Edie Ochiluee’t That An$tophanes-a stalwart con/ 
seivanve and upholder of the old poliucal and tebgious ord« 
—disliked much of what Socrates stood for will hardly be 
demed , not need we seriously doubt that the philosopher s 
enemies made use of the comedun’s ndicule to damage the 
old man’s character m the general tsumauon Be it remem/ 
bered that the pUy— the Clouds — met with its deserved fate , 
and, notwithstanding the exquisiteness of the wit, was 
rejected ' A second attempt succeeded no better , and the 
abettors of the poet were so discouraged from pursuing their 
design that it was not uU twenty years after the pubheauon of 
the play that they biought their accusation against Socrates * J 


*Caird, Evolution of Tbtolofy in ffce GrreJL Pbilosophers, 
voL 1 p 7 fi 

t Rogers, Introd to the Clouds, p xxn 
^ Isaac Disraeli, Colanuber end Qtiamls of Authors Pot 
a careful discussion of the Anstopharuc attack, see Philhpson, 
The Trial of Socrates, diap vui Dr Philhpson justly points 
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What, then, was the real count on which Socrates was 
condemned I The late Prof. Henry Jackson * pointed out, 
with considerable force, that the main motive for the accusa-' 
don was not religious but political If (he says) Socrates was 
a representadve person on the * moderate ’ side — that is, on 
the side of those persons at Athens, like Theramenes, who, 
while they loathed Cridas and his gang of oligarchical con.^ 
spirators, were nevertheless anxious to see the former demo/- 
cratic principle modified to something less violent in its 
extent and working — it is well within the bounds of pro/ 
bability that the leaders of the Radical/Democradc party, in 
order to be rid of uncongemal elements in the city, would be 
only too eager to strike, througb Socrates, a heavy blow against 
the Moderates. Socrates, like Plato, was no whole/hearted 
democrat : he knew far too well to what pass an unchained 
democracy had brought his country. But neither was he an 
oligarch : his behaviour over I’affaire Leon was enough to 
prove that. ‘ On the expulsion of the oligarchs, the 
“ Moderates ” were strong enough to assert their views, but 
not to carry them ; so the old democracy was restored. 
Singling out Socrates, as type of the noxious party, who 

out that, above his comic purpose, Aristophanes had a 
serious aim in the Clouds ; but it seems to me doubtful if his 
influence on public opinion was as far/reaching as Dr. 
Phillipson asserts. The effect of his play on contemporary 
thought may be compared to that exercised by Gilbert on 
the ‘ aesthedc ’ craze by his clever play Patience (produced in 
1881). It was certainly a contributory factor in routing the 
devotees — 

‘ tire peripatetics of long/haired aesthetics ’ — 
but the main fact was the gradual change in the climate of 
human opinion. Similarly with the Clouds. 

* Cambridge Prelection, 1889 ; reprinted in A Memoir of 
Henry Jackson, by R. St. J. Parry (1926). 
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had done much to fouer the obgaichs (and were therefore a 
more dangerous form of anu-^cmocratic sentiment), the 
popular leaders, now agan (airty entrenched, indicted him 
as an offender aganst icbgion and morality ; and, under 
cover of these charges, represented him as a traior to the 
sovereign Anuos and the city Probably they expected he 
would leave the country . but they were disappointed , so 
they had no choice but to press the capital chage. His 
ccccntticity and heterodoxy, as well as the personal arumo/ 
smes he had provoked, doubtless contributed, as his accusers 
had foreseen, to bring about the conviction , but it was the 
fea of Socrates’ “ philosophic tadicahsm ” that prompted the 
action of Melctus, Anjtus, and Lycon The result wa 
wholly wha they hoped it would be The friends of Socrates 
abandoned the suugglc and went into exile , and, when 
they returned to Athens, the most prominent of them [Plato] 
wa caeful to aimouncc that he had withdrawn from the 


pracucal polmcs of Athens, and regaded himself a the 
cituen of a cuy which is not on earth, but m heaven ’ 

All this 1$ tnie enough , yet it seems to me unlikely that 
me condemcuuon of Soctacs tested on any one single count 
That the motive wa, m the man, pohucal, may be admitted , 
but other mouves were at work Rebgious prejudice, 
rancorous and unmtelligem, then as ever , genuine fcas for 
the iuturc unless the growing influence of Socrates, and his 
pniiosophicai nihilism, wctc not promptly countered , anger 
an initation at his open dwegad of convcnuondism m 
Md m pohucs alike, finally personal frehng— at the 
0 o ino« things m human life — all these were factors in 
nnging about the uagedy On any one ground Socrates 
^ ^ verdict of ‘ not 

cumuUuvc effect of all the factors 
oi “tcasnble For a man cast m the mould 

the might have saved him at 

wa plainly impossible Is not comptomite the 
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pact between cowardice and comfort, under the specious title 
of expediency ? 

The death of Socrates was of a piece with his whole life. 
In language of deep but restrained feeling, yet with no touch of 
ineffectual pity, Plato records the last moments of his beloved 
master and friend, — drere, in the silent prison, at the close 
of the day, just when the shadows of the evening had begun 
to fall and the lights of the city to gleam. With unfailing 
serenity Socrates had faced his accusers ; with no less courage, 
amid his sorrowing comrades, he was to face the last enemy. 
Death. He died as he had lived, tranquil, gracious, un^' 
daunted. If ever man was martyred in the service of what he 
believed to be truth, that man was Socrates the Athenian. 
We take leave of him in the splendid words of Milton over 
the dead champion of Israel : 

‘ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt. 
Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.' 



AnOAOriA I63KPATOY2. 


1. — ^"Oti psv uiJieis, & avSpes ’AOr^vaToi, irs-rrovSccTe utro 
Tcov spoSv KccTTiyopcov, oOk oI6a‘ eyoj 6’ oOv Kai outos 
vrrr’ axncov oAiyou epovrroO 6TreAa66priv ouroo -rriOavcos 
sAeyov. KaiToi dAiiGss ys, “S ettos elirelv, o06^v sipi^Ka- 
aiv. udAioTa 6£ ocutodv sv eScxupaCTa tcov TrcAAcov &v 
£V|;E\!racxvTO, touto, ev (S eAeyov cos upSs sdAapsi- 

oQai pf] utt’ gpoO s^arrcrrrjGfiTe cos BsivoO ovtos Asyeiv. 
TO ydp pf] aicryuvOfivai, on ccuriKa utt’ epoO e^eAeyxGil- 
crovTai epycp, eTrei6dv oircocmouv (paivcopai Seivos 
A^eiv, TOUTO poi e6o^ev ocurcov dvaicTyuvroTccTov eTvai, 
ei (ifi dpa Seivov kccAoOctiv oOtoi A^eiv tov toAtiGti 
AeyovTa* si ydp touto A^oucnv, opoAoyoiTjv dv 
sycoys oO Kord toOtous elvai p^TCop. oStoi o5v, 
(ocnrsp ^cb Aiyco, -q n fi ouSsv dAriSss eipi^KaCTiv upsTs 
6' spou oKOUCTsaOe ttocctcxv ttjv dAT^Gsiocv — od pevroi pd 
Aia, <J> dvbpss ’AOrivaioi, KSKotAAieTtrip^ous ye Aoyous, 
cocnrsp oi toutcov, p-npaai ts koi ovopaaiv ou6e KSKocrpTi- 
p^ous, dAAd oKouCTsaGs sIk^ Aeyopsva toTs STriTuyouaiv 
ovopaoiv — ^TTicrrsuco ydp Skaia elvai d Asyco — Kai priSsis 
upcov TTpoaSoKtiadrco dAAcos' ouSs ydp dv St^ttou irpeTroi, 
<J» dvSpes, T^6e t^ fjAiKia cbcnrep psipoKicp ttAocttovti 
Aoyous sis dpas eicrisvai. Kai pevroi Kai ttovu, cb dvSpes 
’AGrivaloi, touto dpcov Seopai Kai irapiepar edv 5id tcov 
ctuTcov Aoycov oKodriTe pou drroAoyoupevou, 6i’ (Jivirep 
sicoGa Aeyeiv Kai ev dyopa erri tcov TpcnTe 3 cbv, iva upd>v 
TToAAoi dKTiKoaCTi, Kai oAAoGi, prire Gcxupd 3 eiv pi^rs Gopu- 
(3sTv Todrou evsKa. syei ydp ourcoai. vuv eycb TrpcoTov 
e-rri SiKaorqpiov dvapepriKa, stti yeyovcbs spSopiiKovTa* 
drexvcos odv ^ivcos rfjs euGdSe Ae^ecos. coorrep odv 
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av, £\ TOO 6 vti ^evo 5 trvy^ctvov dev, ^uvEyiyvcoaxert 
BfjTTOu av vioi, £l tv factlvq Tq «pcovq Te Kal tc 5 Tporre^ 
Di^ov, £U o^oTTEp h'EOpdyiiitlVi 5fi Kal toOto 
■Cjuwv Seovioi SiKoiov, ws yfc poi 5 okS, t6v piv TpfiTrov 
Tt^S W|£Ci 05 ilStv — !ao55 UEV y&p yelpcov, taco^ P£At{&)V 
ov EiT) — ccuTQ 5^ toOto OKOTreiv Kcl Tovrreo t6v vow Trpo<r- 
^£iv, £t BiKctia ?iyw ^ tif\ EiKaoToO piv ydp <tOTt^ 
dpm^, ^)T\TQpos 5i T<iiXTi&f\ Wyeiv 

2— npeoTov vkv oOv EIkcqEs tlpi orrroXoyi'iaao^ca, S 

cw6p£$ ’A&Tivaioi, Tipos Ta upwra uou ^peuSn Kccrnyop^” 

llEVCX Kal TOOs TTpOOTOU^ KaTT|y6pOU5, ETT£ITCC 64 TTp^ T'X 

'JOTEpa Kal Touj 'CiOT^pou? IpoD yap no^ol Kcrrnyopoi 
YEyovaoi irpos upas '«xl iroXoi noXXa fiBrj eni Kol ou54v 
^t\6£S >iYovT£S, ous fcyoi po^ov 90P0OPOI f\ touS 
'Avutqv, Koimp ivTos Kcd toOtous Siivous* oAX’ tulvoi 
SEivoTEpoi, d) av5p£S, ol <>pc5v tous ttoXXoOs ix ttcxvBcov 
T rapaXapp4uovT£5 StkiWv tc Kal KCCTT)y6pow luoO oOSgv 
«s foTx -ri5 XwKpccrn? 00905 dvnp, to te prricopa 
TpovTiTtTis Kal Ta UTib yfjs cerravra 
HTTco Xoyov xpslTTco Ttoiwv o?)to», 4v5p£S ’A&T\valoi, 
ol TCWTT\v TTiv 9riuT\v KcrtaaK£6acfovT£5, ol Esivol eIoIv 
uou Kcm^yopoi ol yap okovovtes fjyoOvrai tou 5 toutcx 
STT foOvros ouB4 Seous voul3£iv liWntx eIoiv ovtoi ol 
xo^yopoi tvoXXoi Kal iroX’Cn; xp6vov fjSri varnyopri" 
4v TOUT^ Tq nX^Kla XfeyoVTES TTpos upas 
^ paXiora ETtjarcuaerre, uaiBES dvrts Ivioi upwv 
oTToXoyou- 
OTi ou54 Ta 
TrXfiv eI “Tis 
Kal Bia^oX^ 
irETrEiop^voi 

1 elmv ouSI 
rrauQol ou5’ 

3 oKiapoK^Tv 


OTEXUWS {pT^llT\V KCCTTiyopO0vTE< 
ou ouSevBs 6 5 e itavrtov dXoycirrccTOv, 
ovoima oIot te outSv El6{val KO\ Elmiv, 
l»^iOToios TvyxOTEi 000 , ,pB6v„ 

^Kvoi v„as ewroneou (ol 6i Koi oOrol 
^ 0^0. fatopeSrea, 

IXWEoi T' lOTlV OVTWV I 

S«y5» o„5Eva, ^ 
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OTToAoyovI/iJievov Te Kal eAeyxeiv [JiriSevos orroKpivoiievou. 
d^icbacrre oC/v Kai upelg, wcnrEp eyob Aeyco, 6 itto0s pou 
Tous KocTTiyopous yeyovevai, ETspous psv T0O5 dpTi kcctt)- 
yopT^crcxvTag, ^spous 6g tous TtctAai, oug syco Asyco, Kai 
oii^0r|T£ SeTv irpos ekeivous irpcoTov ps doToAoyi^aaaOai* 
Kai ydp upslg ekeIvcov irpoTEpov tikouctote KorriyopodvTcov 
Kai TToAd poAAov fj tcovSe tcov uoTEpov, eTev drroAoyri- 
TEov 5-n, <i) dv6pES ’AOrivalot, Kal E-rrixeipriTEOv upoov 
E^eAEa0ai ttiv 6iapoAi^v, upElg bj -rroAAw 
ECTXETE, toOttiv £v ouTcog oAiycp xpovcp. ' pouAoipriv psv 
o5v ov TOUTO ouTCog yEV£00ai, st ti dpEivov Kai C/pIv Kal 
Epoi, Kai ttAeov t 1 ps Troifjaai drroAoyoupEvov' olpai Be 
ouTO xofAETTov fiTvai, Kal ou iravu ps Aav0dv£i olov eotiv. 
opcog TOUTO psv iTco oTTi^ TW 0£cp 9iAov, TW 6e vopcp 
TTEioTEov Kai oTToAoyriTEov. 

3. — ^.’AvaAdpcopev oCiv £§ dpXT)5, Tig f) Korriyopia eotiv, 
£§ f)g f) Epii BiapoAf) y^ovEV, ^ Sf) Kal TnoTEdcov MeAt}- 
Tog p£ ^pdipoTO Tfjv ypaipfiv touttiv. eIev* ti 5f) 
A^ovreg 5i£(3aAAov 01 5ia(3dAAovT£g ; cocnTEp o5v Korri- 
yopcov TT^v dvTCopoaiov SeT dvoyvcovai outcov ‘ ZcoKpd- 
TTig dSiKEi Kai •rrEpiEpyd3ETai 3riTcov Td te utto yfjg Kai 
oupdvia Kai tov tittoo Aoyov KpEiTrco ttoicov Kai dAAoug 
Td ocurd Tocura BiBaoKoov/ toiocutt) Tig Eorr TauTa 
ydp EcopocTE Kal ouroi ev t^ Apicjroipdvoug KcopcoSia, 
ScoKpoT-n Tivd ekeI TTEpKpEpopsvov, (pdoKovrd TE dspopa- 
TEiv Kal dAATjv TToAAfjv cpAuapiov ipAuapoOvTa, cSv syw 
ouBev oOte psya oute piKpov Trspi Eiraico. Kai ouy <£>5 
dTipd30ov Aeyco Trjv toiocuttiv eTnorqpriv, ei Tig Trepi twv 
ToiouTCov aocpog ecrriv. pi^ Trcog eyco ilnro MeAfiTou to- 
CTodrag BiKag cpuyoipi ! dAAd ydp spoi toutcov, & dvSpgg 
’A0rivaloi, ouBev peTEcrriv. pdpTupag Be ad upcov Toug 
TToAAodg irapexopai, Kai d§i6o updg dAAiiAoug SiBdoKeiv te 
Kai 9pd3eiv, oaoi epoO •ircoiroTe dK^Koore BiaAeyopevou — 
TToAAoi Be upcov oi toioutoi eiaiv — (ppd3ETe oOv dAA'q- 
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T^oiS. el TTOj-rroTefi yvKp6v n ytyaflKOUcji tis Ouwv dpoO iwpl 
Twv toio^TTCov eiaXeyoyivou wxl fee toOtwv yvoiOTO^e 6Tt 
toioOt’ iffTl Kd Tfi?Aa -nepl iuoO, a ol -noKKol ^iyoyOTV 

4 — ’AX\a y6p oOre toOtwv oCf5fe> tonv, ouS4 y 
-rivos ci>tT]K6crT£, 6? Iy<b traiSojeiv feirix^ipw dvQpcIjWvs 
xd xpTiuara irpcmopcn, ouK toOto 
toOto yl poi SoKei kcxXov tlvcct, el Tt 5 oI6s T eln 
SeOew av^pcinrovis obarrep fopyios ^ Aeo\^ivos Ko: 
npo5iKos 6 Keios Kd ‘Imrlas ^ ‘HXevos toOtcov yap 
waoTos, <I> ovSpes, ot6s £(rTiv tebv els £Kd<nT|V wv 
TToXeuv To'Os viovis. 0 I 5 l^e<m ttov Iccutcov ttoXitwv 
T rpoixa ^eivoi Si cw ^oOXcovrm, to>>tous TTelOoucn toS 
&alvwv ^o\jola$ dTToXmovtas 09 ( 01 ^ ^eivoi 
6i5o\ncts KOI X®P^^ TTpoceiSivoa rtrel >cd oATvoS dvi^p 
toil Tlapios 4\^a5€ oofos* 6v 6y<o r)C^6pT)V hnSriPovivTa 
fryxov ydp TrpocreXQwv av5pt, 6$ TeriXeia XP’'l^°^ 
C 09 mai$ itAeiw fj ^’^ptravres ol 6 AX 01 , Ko^l? tc? 
'ItnroviKoy toOtov oOv «StwTip6pnv--i<rTov yip aCrr^ 
6uo VJ 166 -.' <S KoAXla,' fjv 6' £y«, ‘ ei piv aou 
TToaXo poeyw eyevJodriv, ely^V*^ ^ ccurolv fertiordiTiv 
Xapelv vox picrt<; 3 orao 6 ai, 6 $ Ip^Aev a<rT(i> KcAcb te wl 
ayoSeb ttoiTiotiv Tr\w ivpoot\Kouoccv dpm^v f\,v 6’ Sv 
oviTOs Tj T«v IttitikSv TIS A ycwpyxKwv vOv 5 
fetei5f\ ovQpojiroa iordv, dva ourolv ev vco tysiS britrrd* 
Tf)v ^apeiv , tis tiJs toiowtt^s dperfls, ttIs ccv6pCiiTrlvi\S 
Te Kd TroXiTiKfis, emar/^ptov iorlv , oTpai ydp oe loxi- 
99cti 5ia TT\v Twv vUcov KTi)mv loriv tis/ ?9'nv iye^i 
?! oO , ' travu ye,’ fj 6 ’ 6$ * 'ns/ B’ eyco, ‘ wxi 

■noBcntos, i«xl TTooou BiBaoKei * EOi^voSt* ^ 

iWKpcms, ndpios, -ntvTE pvcov ’ Kd feyoa Tov ECrtlvov 
Ipjzxapica, el ojs oAt^Q^ Cyti tcojthv ttiv Teyv^v 
ovTcos eppeAGs StBaoKti |ydj oOv ml ccuros feed^vivo- 
PT\v TE ml T^ppuvopT\v ou, el TjTnoTdp-nv Tcwra oAA’ op 
yap iTTiorapai, C) avBpes ’A^valoi 
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c ‘YttoAccBoi 6 cv oOv tis uiJtwv lacos’ ‘ otAV, cb ScbKpcrres. 

Ts Kal Myos yayovsv, 8 i m ti enp 5 ^ 

S°K8t 5ila AM.V 6 

il'lv TOiptooi^. 

touto o Spoi '^™°'J'“''|T° Tiolv OpSv iraisHiv, eO 

X™ U Kf ao^» 

^ “ K^cr >Aftr>\jmoi 6 i oOSev oAA V[ oicc 

CO ccvSpes AQTivaioi, oi ctooIocv tcxOttiv ; 

TOUTO TO ovopa ecrxTl'^®^- ^ yap 

fiTTEp eoTiv lacos ocv9pco-rnv^ ^ °n^oi 6e tW 

KivSuveOco Tccvh^v eivcn ao 9 ^S CT 090 I 

apTi eAeyov, pelsco Tiva fj ^ ivcove conrnv eiri- 

Eto, XisXci teLi Siri SiapoAS 

.9 ‘w sr^- op” XA^e.v oi yip ipiv 

OTITE, pTi6e av So^co ti P X dEiovpewv upiv 

SpS -tov Wyov, 6 v ov A^'EO. ^ “« gf 

TOV A^ovto dvoioco. t:6v Osov tov 

aoTicc Koi ofa, pipwpo '^r -^P'Xr oOtos ip 6 s te 
Ev AeA9o1:s. Xaips9covTa "y^P ^ — T.T!,Qgi eTaipos te koI 

halpo! fiv IK Vico KOI 

^UVE9UYE Tf\v 9uyTiv TC^ acDoSpos £9' 

Kal lOTE 6 ti oIos^ Tiv AeA 9 o 0 s sAOcIdv etoApticte 

oppryoEiEV. Kal 5ri TroTE Ka QopupelTE, 

toOto pavTEiaaoeov ko;, e” ooX-P°S- 

db 6a;5pES- fipsTO yap 5iy slvai. Kal 

ccveIAev o^iv fy nu 6 ia pry ovrroal papTup^aEi, 

tcOtcov Trip. 6 iPW '' 

ETTElSfy EKEIVOS TETEAEUTTyKEV. 

6— lK£vj;aaeE 6e &v eveko TccOra Aeyco peAAco yap 
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5i5a|eiv 60 ^ v>oi 6iaP(A-h yfeyove -tccOt^ Y«P 
QKoyocis evEOuyioOuTiv oOrtoaP xi Trore ?tly£i o oSj ^ 
xl TTOTE alviTrexai , eyfis Y®P criiiKpov 

|uvo\5a Epov/Tco 00905 ibv xl o 5 v TTOxe 9aoKcov 
ipi oo9c*non:ov eIvot , o\i yap Snirou ^sOBerai ys ou 
yctp Qepis carrG Ka\ iroXi/v piv ypovov i^Ttopow 
TTore Xfeya fTTEixa p6y»s tr&nj £it\ 3T\Tn^v ccyroy 
xoiaCrrriv "nva feTparropt^v fiX6ov feirl Tvva twv Sokouv- 
X&3V 0Q9C1V eTvai, to5 eyrauOa, £liT£p ttou, xo 

pcwTEiov Ka\ friT09avuv xCb oOxool poy 

0 O 9 WTEpQS fcoxi, 0V» 5 * Ipi 591^060 6iaOKOTTWV 
TouTov — ovopan yap ou^ Beopai X^Eiv, f\v 5 ^ xt5 xtov 
TToX\x\K«v, Trpo5 ov b/Ci OKoir^ xoioCn’ov Tt ettoSov, w 
ov6p65 *A0T\vaIo\,— KOI BiaXeyopevos avn-Q, 
oOtos o ^cvt^p 5 oK£iv pJv tlvoi 00965 &XX015 xe troMo 5 
ccv6pwnoi5 Kai pdXiora iocoxC, elvai 5 ’ oO k&7T«to 
hreipwuT^v cwxG Seikvwoi, oti oTovxo plv elvcn 009^ 
sIti 6’ oO IvTsOfisv o 55 v xovxo xe drrnx®^^^'^ , 
toXXoIs X 03 V Tcapovxojv, irpos ipctuxov 6’ oOv orrrJtov 
^Xoyiiouriv 6x1 xoOxovr pev xoO av6pcI>Trou a09W" 
x6po5 sipi Kiv 5 ws 0 ej ^ yap tjpSv oOBexepos 
KciXov KoyaQov eiBevai, 0^' 0OX05 yiv otexat xi elS^vea 
ow e\5co5, tyu 5 e, daoxtep oCw ovtk oI6a, o 05 fe oiopa^ 
wiwx yoOv xovxou ye opiKpw xivi cwxw xoOxcp 009^" 
X£po5 tlvcci, 6x1 & pTi oT&a oviSe otopai elB^ai S;rrev 5 EV' 
sn* SXXov x5jv ekcivov Bokovaxcov ao9Ci>xipcov elvoii 
KOI poi xauxo xaOxa eSo^e tcai evxcxOQa KdKsivoJ 
aXXoi5 TToXXois oTn^yflopt^v 


7 Mrra xavh* o?K> 13BT) t9E5f)S fja, alo6ovopevo5 pev 
XvnToypevo5 sal 6£5idj5 6x» aTn\y6ouou‘nv, opus 5 i ovoy* 
^!ov tooKii ttvcn x6 xoo 6eo\} mpi ttXsioxou -rrouvo^®' 
mov 0^, CKOTToOvxi xov xptiopov xl ?ieyEi, 6aTavxa5 
7®^ ^ SoKowxa5 eiBcvm Kcd vi^ xov wivo, dvSpsS 
Aet\vatoj-8Ei yap -npoj x< 5 tXn 6 fi Xiy£iv~fi Pn^ 
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fca06vTiTorouTOV 

,o. J &vasy«c; n 

Toiis -itoAiTiKoOs ija Siri tous irointas ts P 

ycBiSv Kai to^5 tcov B.eupAuPcov 

ivTC(U0a Jrr’ ciCrto(p6pci) ’^^“^’1'*^°';* ^3 ^ ciOtSv - ret iroi^i- 
errepov ksivcov 6vTa. dvccAapPccv cturoTs, 

uora, & poi S56m piAi^a 

5iTipci)TC0V oOto'I/S tI gj^eiy * ccuSpes, 

vo.p.uap-a0.av; 6X1% 

TcAtieii-^ OPMS Sh P’1'”° • saTOV aeyov TOpl Sv 
ocuTcov diravTSS oi Trapj 3 VT 6 S ^ P ttoititcov 

ouTol eTreiTOiiiKeaav. eyvcov ouv ^ Ttoioiev, dAAoc 

£v oAiyep 'toOto, oti ou eeopovTeis Kav o; 

(pOaei Tivl ml £y0ouaia3ovT 5 , 

XpriCTiJicp6ol- mi yap outoi A y gmdvriaav 

■ W Si oOSiv Sv Xiyoua.. %% 

-Tde^s Kai oi -.toiTiTai Xxa oo%&TCov 

CXUTCOV 6id TTIV TTOi-nCTiy Oiopevco IvTsOeev 

slvai ocv 0 pcbTrcov, d ouk •naav. toSv ttoAi- 

tS oOrep oiopevos Ttep.YSYOvavm cpirep koi t 

TIKCOV. 

8.-m^av o6v M .oos 

luv^Sri ou 6 ev sTrioTapevcp, , l-rricrrapsvous. Kai 

fiSr^ oTi eupnaoipi -rroAAa mi q. tyoi o0k 

TOUTOU UEV OUK £4;EUa0ilv, aA /V fiaoev. dAA’, &> 
•nTTiardiJiTiv Kai pou TaOnj dpdpTnpa 

dv5pEs A0iivaioi, '^cxOrov^poi 5 % 

o-iTsp KOI ol iroiriTai, Kay Va<rros •n^lou Kai T&AAa 

Tfiv T^VTIV KaAcos £^£pyd3ea0ai e ^ ^ 

Td p^icrra 00900x0x05 elvai, 
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peAaa Iksivt^v Tfjv aoq>lau <Snr&pUTrTEV wot* liii liiccurov 
avspcoTov ToO xpTiOUWf Tfirtpa Sc^atpriw ov ourco 
oicntsp 6XW tx^vv, (vi^te ti 00965 obv tt\v 6<slvwv oo9fccv 
prjTe ayc^g Tf\v aiicr6lav,) dP96T£p« a 6c£ivot ex'^uatv 
iX£»v oTreKptvaiiTlv odw ipowrco Kal Tcp XPH^P*^* ^ 
yoi XuaiTsXoi ajOTrcp ex“ 


9— -’Ek TCfUTT^d 8r) Tfis ^5eT<5oJ££*>J, ^ av5p£5 
TToXXoi ysu iTTExfiEJal yoi yeyovaoi Kal oloi )(cA£Ti<bT(TTca 
Kal papuTcrrcti, cSors iioXX6^ 610^0X05 an' outwv yfyo- 
VEvoa, Qvoya 5 i -rovho Xt/6o6ai, 00965 elvai oiovrcci 
yap ys EKaoTOTE ol Ttap6\rT£5 'ro^a ccurov elvai CIO90V, 
6 OT dXXov TO wvBweOei, av 8 pe 5 , "tw 

Q\m 6 Qeos 00905 slvQB, vaal tv t< 6 xp^iapw toutG ToCho 
XeysWp 6 ti c^pcoTnvq 0091a 6X\you -nvos d^io toTiv 
Kol ou 5 svo 9 KOI 9aivrrQti toOt* oO Xtyjvv t6v SwKpdrni 
TrpQoiaxpfio6ai Se to tp^ dvopcrri, tvit Trap 45 £iyyct 
'rrotouii£vo5, cSorrep dv el elnoi dri oOro; OuOv, Cj 6 cv 9 pco- 
TOt, ao9coTcrT05 eonv, Sons wcnrep SosKpirniS lyvMKev 
OT» w5^5 0^165 4on Tfl <iXTi9ti9: irpos oo 9 lav toCtt' 
ouv kyCs yev §Tx Kol vOv Trepudiv ^ >^1 tpeuvco KCfta 
tov etov, KOI tSv ocrtwv Kot §evwv fiv nvo olwpoi o'09ov 
Ejvca Kol sTTEjSav uoi irfi SoKtl, Tw ©iw poTj9wv evSeiKwpat 
o'n Icm 0090s Kol vnro tqwttis -nis coyoXfos oCrr^ 
^ T 03 V "^5 it6Xecos irpalaj poi oyoXf] yEyovev d^JOV 
oyou ^o\^E Twv oiKtKov, oXX* ev Trcvict uvpio 5iu> 5 ia 
To\j QeoO XarpEtotv 


WoXoueoOvts, (Ol! 

^^^V.olTUJVTtXoUOlCOTdrrCOV,) OVTOpCCTOI, 

ou^J t^rrogoptvwv tcov ovepcbTrwv, Kal 

Eye muouvra., eIto Einx^poOoiv dXXous 
oloii£vc.-(u ®^piOKouai TToXXt^v d99ovlov 

tvmjfl ^ avSptiTrwv, eiSotwv Se oMya ^ 
sv ow ol I/TT' oOtwV E^ETO^OPEVOI spol 
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6pyi30«m, oOy c^ots, 

EOTI p.ap6TOTOS_K» s,5A„„v, 

TIS oOtouj £P“J?. iwooOaiv, "iva 5 e pil SokSotv 

piv oOSh, E.™v, loaoi.o0vTC0V Ttp6xs.pa 

drropelv, Ta Kccra yccv ^ ^ 9 

TcxOra Aeyouaiv, oti tcx PCTE p Kpei-rrco TTOieiv. 

esovis W vopi36iv^Kai tov A^siv, oti Kcxrct- 

Tcc yap dA-nOfi, oiopai, ouk ^ e’lSevai, siSoTss 5e 

5tiAoi yiyvovTai 5 ^^.^ Kai a(po6pol Kal 

• 6.ra oGv, oTpai. 'rrapl 

iroAAoi, Kal ^^Aai Kal a9o6pcos 

epoO, eptreTrMKaoiv upcov ^ M^^tos poi airaeaTO Kal 
6iapdAAovTas. sk toOt^v Kai 

"Avutos Kal Aukcov, MeAT|TOS ^ K^moupycov Kal twv 
4 xe 6 p»os, ~ ficrra, oirap 

TTOAITIKCOV, AOkodv 6e uirep ^ ^ g>{T^y lycb 

dpx6p6Vos §ycb ®^>^®^ieeAeaeai sv oOtcos 6Alycp 

Opcov Toamiv ttiv BiapoAriv to 

Xpovcp ouTCO opas oxJTa P^o: ouxa 

dv6pes ’A6Tivaioi, TaAriwl, OrrocrraiAdpavos. 

piKpov driTOKpui^dpavos sy^ ^ cWgyGdvopar o 
KaiToi ol5a oxeSov^oTi tois ^ ^ SiapoAfi 

T6KpT\piov OTI dATi0Ti Aay w KOI o locvTe vOv edvTa 

t, luf, Kai.ta cxi-ria TcaOjc 
aOeis 3Ti-triaiiTE ToCrra, outms aupn 

ll.-napl pav oOv cov oi ^ 5. ^U^as- 'r^P °5 

pouv ouTTi eorlv iKOvn -j, x^oAiv “S 91101, Kav 

MeAtitov tov dyaGov te^ Kai 9 ^^ ' ^TToXoyeioGai. 

toGs ucrrepous paTd Tocura "^^jP ^y^tov KOTnyopwi'j 

oOGis ydp Sf\, obcrrrap. ETepcov to ^ tpSa^ 

Adpcopev a 5 ttiv toiAcov 6ia9GaipoVTa Kai 

ScoKpdrn 9rialv dSmeiv tous e-repa 6e Saipov^® 

Gsous^S I ir6Ais voplsei oO vopiSOVTa J^P 5 a 

Koavl t 6 pav Br, 5yK^T,Pcc -rc.oartov a<rr. 
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ToO lyx?tr 5 yaTos |v eKosrrov l^rrdaojuev 9 qoi yap 5 ti 
T ovij vdouj dSiKEiv HE Eia^Oeipowra eyiii Zk yg, €3 dvEpes 
A6T)VaTo», aSixsIv <{>Tiyi MlXiyrov, 6n orrouSq yapinrrj- 
jerot, pa§(ci3s sij ctywvaKa0iOTO5 dcvSpcoiTOUj, uEpl trpccy- 
pdrcov TTpooiroioil/UEVos oirouSdseiv koI KnSso^aj, &v 
ou5ev TO(/rcp ttwitote eh^tIoev wj 6i ToCn’O ovrcos 
£X^i, TTEipoOQHai Ka\ vipjy i-niSEl^ai 


Swpo, tJ» M6 Xi)'k, tVni ‘ 6AX0 Ti f\ mpl 
TToXXoO ttoieI. oTTOjj ojj piAtiOTOi ol VEcbrepoi ecronm , ’ 
sycoyE ^ ' iQi 6iij Tovrrois, tIs ccOtoOs pEXTfous 

TOiEi , 5f)Xov yap 6 ti oIoBa, pgAov yi aoi riy ply y&p 
ha<pQsipo\rTa e^cjp<ov. oi% 9^s. iuk iiadysis toutoioi Kai 
K<rrtiyopst5 7ov 6ii PeXtIous Troiowra >6i eIttI xaJ 
wnwoov ovTols, Tis «mv op«. * Mante, &n o\y^ 
OVK ij(6ts EltTEiv , Kaitoi o’&K aloypdiv coi SokeI e'Ivoi 
W i IKOVOV TEKwpiov o5 Sq iy<i, Xeyw, drt trot oWlv 

, 4 ^ ,5 dU£lV0U5 TOlEt , ' 

01 VOWI ' oMi' OU toCtto tponS, & ^Dmm. dXSa 
lEparov Kai aCrro -rotho oI 6 e, toils 
M i”™' * ^““(^5. ol 6iKaotai ' ■ itws U- 

KalB.L„ -rrmenltiv olol tJ tloi 

Kol p^ioos , , 

^Hoav^sT®"’ S- ad , ■ ■ aoaitES ■ 4 ya vr, t^v 
tl Be 5 n^ S, Kai TToAno a<p9oviav ttov liipEAoilvTWV 

■ a»i' apa, i PaaJwa^ . ’ ' mi ol pootonal ’ 

otch SioicScinEt. ^ ■”3 cKK^Tiai?, Ol boOiTjaia- 

'AWqiqv ' irdvrEs dpa, ws eoiKEV, 

wovos SiafflOEiot^^ '=°^a9ou5 iroioOai TrXfjv ^^loO, feydi Be 
* ‘ ^cyeis , • * Tforvy a<{io5po ToCrra 

Wi cntoKpivai ft Zi '*^^'«*^^^Yv<oKas BvotuxJccv’ Kot 
0^ 12£V SeX-riouf ^ ‘■'nroos oOrco aoi BokeT iyiW , 

S TvoiDwits ovtDus TrovrrES duepcoTTOi ervoi, 
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els Se Tis 6 6ia996ipcov ; f| touvcxvtiov toOtov irccv els 
UW Tis 6 peATious oTos t’ cbv iroielv f| ttccvu oAlyoi, 01 
iTTiTiKol* ot Be ttoAAoI edvTrep ^uvcocti Kal xpwvTai imrois, 
6 ia996ipouaiv ; oOx ourcos exei, MeArjTe, Kal Tiepi iir- 
TTCov Kal Tcov dAAcov cotocvtcov 345COV ; ttovtcos Sfiirov, 
edvTe oO Kal Avutos ou <pf]T 6 edvTe (pf]Te‘ TroAAfi ydp dv 
TIS eOBaiiJiovla eiT^ irepl toOs veous, ei els pev povos outoOs 
5ia96e{pei, ol 6" dAAoi cb9eAouaiv. dcAAd ydp, d> MeArjTe, 
kovcos eTTiBeiKVuaai, oti odSeircbTroTe ecppovTiaas tcov 
VHCOv, Kal aa 9 cos oaT 09 alveis Tf]v acxuroO dpeAeicDcv, oti 
ouBev cTOi pepeA-pKev irepl cBv epe elcrdyeis. 

IS—^Eti Be f]plv eirre, cb rrpos Aios MeATjTe, rroTepov 
eoTiv okeiv dpeivov ev rroAiTais XP^I errors ^ rrovripoTs ; & 
Tov, drroKpivai' ouB^ ydp toi xet^ETrov epcoTco. oux 
ol p^ rrovTipol kcxkov ti epyd3ovTai toOs del eyyvrrdrco 
eouTcov ovras, ol B’ dyaOol dyaOov ti;’ 'rrdvu ye.’ 

' ecmv o^ ocrris podAerai Cnrro toSv ^wovtcov pAdrrTeaOai 
pSAAov fj cb9eAeTcr0ai ; drroKpivai, c& dyccQe* Kal ydp 6 
vopos KeAeOei drroKplveoOai. ead’ ocrris ^odAerai pAd- 
iTTEa 9 ai ; ’ ‘ od 8f)Ta.’ ‘ 9epE Bri, rroTepov epe eiadyeis 

SeOpo cos Sia 99 elpovTa Tods vecoTepous Kal rrovripoTepous 
rroioOvra kovTa fi dKovTa ; ’ ‘ eKovTa eycoye.’ ' tI SfiTa, 
CO MeArjTe ; toctoOtov ad epoO ao9CibT6pos el TnAiKodrou 
ovTos TTjAiKoaBe wv, coerre erd pev eyveoKas oti ol pev 
kcxkoi kockov ti epyd3ovTai del Tods pdAicrra ttAtio'Iov 
eccutcov, ol Be dyaQol dyaGov eyco Be Bf; els toctoOtov 
dpaBlas "HKco, coerre Kal tout’ dyvoco, oti, eav Tiva 
poy^pov rroifiCTCO tcov ^uvovtcov, KivSuvedcrco kockov ti 
Aapeiv drr’ odToO, coerre toOto to toctoOtov kokov ekcov 
’^'oico, cos 9 tlS od ; tocOtct eyco ctoi od rreiSopai, cb MeATjTe, 
C 3 ipai Be odSe dAAov dvSpcbrrcov odBeva* aAA f) ou Bia- 
9 QElpco, fj el Bia96elpco, ctkcov, werre erd ye kcct’ dp96Tepoc 
^EuSei. si Be dKCov Bia99elpco, tcov toioutcov kcti 
ctkoucticov dpapTTjpcxTCOv od BeOpo vopos elocxyeiv ecrrlv. 
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o)A4 151? tepavra SiBioionu ml vou8toW Bn^w Y“P 
frn, E4v u46“. nounopai o y£ hxav TOiw mj Bi W 
vEVEoflra lAi w Kctl Bv645ai S<fuy‘S ><“' ilflari<ja5, 
Snipo 66 Efaiyns, ol voiios 6(rrW tlcicYEW ■"* KOAaucu? 
Swvjivous, ou ua&T\®tc>i5 * 

14 —'fMa yip. & 4v8p£s ’Aenvaloi, Toiho iiy BiiAov 
ii5ri Mu, o tya OiyM, on MeXtitu TOimou oTO piyo 

0 \JT 6 lilKpdv TrUTTOTE ivUXTlOEV ‘ Bt Bfl 

TTws U£ 9^)$ 6ia99Elp£iv, u MiXTjTt, tous 
BiiXov 8 ti on Kord t^v ypaf^iff V typivyw, 6 «ous 6 t 
oKovra UT^ vovil 3 £iv oOs fi itdXts voviliti* ^pci 61 Saip vta 
Kcnva , ou toOto Xfeyns, Bn BiB 6 caxwv 6 ia 96 et|^j 
‘ TTovu oOv o965pa Toura Xiyco * * Ttpis canwv 

Tolvuv, d) M&.T 1 TE, TOUTWV tQv fewv, wv vOv 6 T^oyvi 
ktmv, tltrfe fT\ ca9iaTtpov *a\ luol Ka\ toTs dvSp^v 
louTois feyw Y®P BOvopcn pctStTv, Ttdrtpov WysiS 
8»5 ckjk61v ps vopljtiv ttvon uvas 9 eov?, koI avrd? 
vopijos clvcn Qsou^, koI ovk tlpl t 6 TTapdrtctv 49^0? ouBs 
TouT^ a5i>w, ou p^vToi oOomp ye TtdXis. 4>Xa tripouji 
Ya\ tout’ lonv 6 poi feyKoXtls, 6 ^ Wpov 7 fi TtcrvTcrrrotfi 
U£ 915 $ ovrre ouriv vopijeiv Qtous ToCfS te o^XouS Toura 
SiSooKEiv ’ ' Toura Xtyw, <»js 16 TrapirTCcP oO 

9 k 5 vs ‘ d> OoupdoiE MiXTiTc, Iva tv tovto ?iy«S 1 
fiXiov ouSfe oAtivtiv dpa voul 3 <o ©tous eIvoi, <B«nT£p o’ 
ci^Xoi ovQpcijuoi , ’ * pa Al’, C3 av 5 p £5 BikolotoI. 

■cov PEW fiXiov Xl9ov 9 T\a\v tlvoi, ifiv Bfe oeXt^vtiV Y^'' 

‘ ’Avcs^ayopou oUi KortiyopEiv, c5 9 i>i 6 ovtw 

KcxTa!ppciv£is TwvSe Ka\ om ccurous OTitlpous ypappoT&sv 
eIvcci, (ioTE oOk clGcvcn on to ’Ava^aydpou pi^Ma toO 
KXojopsviou yipEi toutwv tw Xoywv , yxx\ Bn 
v4oi TouTcx Trap’ {pou povOdvouoiv, a I^Eonv Jvtor?, 
Ttdvu iroJiXou, BpaxPn? is Tqs dpxnorpa? Trpiov£voi5 
XcoKpoTous KOTttytJ^j itju np o u i toinTCt ^aurou elvoi, 
dAXcO? TE Kol OUTWS OTTOrir a BvTO oXX*. C& TTpOS Aldji 
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cOrcoai ao. SoKco ; oiSEVa '1^3“. ’ 3 ,' t 

u^VTOi ua ou5’ o-TTCOcrriouv. otiotos , 

MeAT^TS, Kai 'raOrcc f OPpi- 

S (^CHEEP 

yvcbcjerai IcoKparris o ao<p S ^o-co cxurov Kal 

Kai b;a\n'x epcxv^w^ yap epo'^ cpaiv^ai 

TovtS aAAous toOs ^ ypa 9 T:i, wcnrep ocv 

• TOC evocvTia Txtyav ocutos ^oxn “ ..{o&ov' ocAAcc 06ous 

8l emor ‘ dcSim IcoKpc^S Q^oOs ou vopiB^ov, ocMa 

vopi 3 cov.’ KaiToi touto ecrri TralsovTog. 

15.— luvsTTioKevvacjee 6n, & ' 

Aeyeiv oO Ss f^plv diroKpivai, co ^ eopupeiv, 

Kcrr’ dpyds <J[yos TrapT 3 Tn(TdpT|v, ppvn g, < loriv 
eov £V TCp elcoQoTi Tpotrcp tous oyo yonbei -irpocy- 

ocTTis dvQpcb-iTCOv, cb MeAirys, ^ pcoire ^ ^q^^oivecjOco, ob 
ucrr’ Elvai, dvOp^TTOUS Be JagiT^co* £^0’ ooris 

dv5pes, KOI ufi aAAa Kai aM ^n^ucrra ; fi ocOAriTds 
iimous uev oO vopl 3 £i, ^'i-mriKa £ ^^ncnra ; oOk ecttiv, 
U£v ou vopi3£V elvai, Ji^T,oKplvaa0ai, 

(5> dpioTE dv5pcov ei pti P , , toOtco 

aol A^oo Kal toTs dAAois TouToiai. TTpdypar’ 

yE (icTTOKpivar £00’ ooris Saipovia P wvrioas, 

Eivai, Baipovas Be oO vopi3ei ^ ^^Jouevos- oukoOv 
6. uoy. taEKplvco ^6 7°'^:;“r&v, o5y 
Baipovia psv 9135 PS koi vopi3ei voui3W Kocra 

Kaivd EiTE -iraAaid- dAA’ oiin; Baipo dvTiypa9ti- 

Tov CTOv Aoyov, Kai roOra kcci Bicopoo dvdyKT) 

eI Be Baipovia V0PI3C0, Koci Saipovas ^ t10tiP1 Y®P 

vopl3Eiv PE EOTiv oOy 5aipovas 

OE OpoAoyoOvra, EUElSf) OUK • 9fiS Ti o’^ J ’ 

ouyl fiToI 0EOUS ys fiyoOpe0a f, 0 bcov -rraiBas. 90S 
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‘ Trdrw ys ’ ' ouKouv Evirep Saljiovas fiyoOncn,—(iis oO 

<priS, £i vb/ esoi -nvls ol 6coviov£S,~tout’ ov ein o 

^ycb <pT\yi o£ a\v»TT£ci6ai Kttl yapievrljEoOai, fieous ^ov;x 
TiyouiiEVov 94 vq:i ipi 9£<^ crO ■nyeioBai ttAXiv, IttevStittep 
y£ 5aipova5 r^yoOticn eI 5* aO ol SavpoVES 6ecov 'rraiSis 
EiCTiv V0601 Tiv^s ^ ^ vuu9t2w fi £K Tivc*5v a>\XcoVi cov 8 ti 
K cul Aiyovrai, tIs qv avQpcoircov ©ewv pE; ircxiBct? T^yolTO 
dvai, Oeo'Os Sfe u'n , 6uoicos yap ccv orrorrov £it\, wottep 
ov £i T\? 'itmtov lihj uaiBos T^yolTO n ovwv, Tmtous Si 
Kal 6vou$ nyoiTO eIvqi 6^*, c& ouk Icrriv 

OTTOJS ^ Tcwra oOyl ccttomipwpEvos Tjpcov eyp<5ftpw tfiv 

YpaipT^V TQUTTIV f| CCTTOpWV OTl iyKoAoTS ipol 

q: 5 \ktiuci ottws 5e ou "tiva Tr£i6oi5 fiv Kol outKpov voC/v 
lyovra ovQpclnrwv, cbs toO ov/toG icmv v;al Saipovio wxl 
Ssla T^yElijQm, teal ccG ptite Baipovas pilTS OeoOs ptite 
fipcoas, oy58p\a pi^yccyn temv ’ 

16— ’ATAa yap, clj ovBpes ’AQrjvaloj, w>s pew lyco ouk 
oSikSj xccto T+iv MeAriTOU ypa^nv, oG ttoXAt^s poi BoksT 
elvea oTToXcyla^, oAXa Ikovci ral Tctura 5 8i xal ev TolS 
IpTTpoa^Ev SXsyov, Bri uoXX^i poi enrixS^'® yeyov^v koI 
TTpos tcoTAoGs, eO lore 5 ti ^ti0£$ {<mv Kal toGt’ Icmv 
o £iAe aipTioEi, savTrep aipt), ov MIXt)Tos ouBi 'Avuto?, 
6XX’ T) *rcov TToXXwv BiapoXri te xal 990VOS & Bn iroX- 
Xous Kal 6XXou$ Kol oyaOous ovBpe^ flp^KEV, oTpai Bfe xal 
a\pn®Ew ouBev 5i Bewov prj iv epol trri) Tacos 5’ o:v 
oOv elrroi ^^5 ' brt’ ovk aloyOvEi, ^ SdoKpertES, toioOtov 
€TnTT\6£upa iTTiTnBtOacis, oG kivBuveOeis vwl cmoOcivElv , ’ 
kyc 3 5e toutco Sv Bikoiov Xoyov ocvrsiTroipi, 6ti oG koX^ 
Xcytis,^ ^)^av9p«7TE, ei oTei 5eTv kivBwov OTroXcyiseo^ai 
jou 3nv n T£^dvoi ovBpa, otov ti koI opixpov 696X65 
oAX' OUK EK£iVO pOVOV OXOTTEiV, OTOV TTpCCTTn. 
"^oTEpa BiKcxio fj aSiKO irpccmi, Kal ovBpos aycjQou Ipy® 
n 9cruXoi yip ow too ye ctCj X6ya> eTev tcov 

npieecov oaoi Jv Tpoia -tETdairnKaaiv oT te 6XX01 xal 6 
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Tf)S 0cti5os ut6s, 6s toctoOtov toO kivSOvou Korrecppovnaev 
TTapcc TO aloxpov ti urropeivai, coote erreiST] sIttsv t) 
pf|TT|p oojTcp TTpoSupoupeucp “EKTopa anroKreivcct, 6eos 
oil/CTa, ouTCooi ircos, cos ^co oTpar ‘ ^ Trai, ei TipcopTjaEis 
TTccrpoKAcp tco CTCxipw t6v «p6vov kcxI "EKTopoc cxttokteveis, 
ocCrros cotoSocveI*' aOriKa ydp toi, 9'no'(, pe0’ Eicropa 

TTOTpos ETolpos' 6 Se TOUTa oKodoas ToO OcXVCXTOU 

Kai ToO KivSiJVOu dbAiycoptias, ttoAO/ Be paAAov BEioras to 
3f]v KocKos cbv Koi Tois <piAois pf] Tipcopsiv, cxOrlKa, cp-qoi, 
TE0vair|v 5(ktiv ettiGeis tco ccBikoOvti, ivcx pf) evSccBe psvco 
KcrrcxysAacrros Trapd vr[uai Kopcovicriv oyOos dpodprjS- 
ccuTov oiEi cppovTiaai Bocvdrou Kai kivSuvou ; outgo yap 
E)(£i, ($> dvSpEs ’AOrivaToi, dAriGEia* oO dv tis eocutov 
Td^T^ f\yqCTdpEvos PeAtiotov Elvai fj urr’ dpyouTOS 
evToc06a 6eT, cos £poi SokeI, p^ovTa kiuSuueueiv, ptiBev 
iJTToAoyi36pEvov pi^TS Odvcrrov pfjTE dAAo prjB^ "rtpo toO 

ataypoO. 

n. — ’Ey(i) oCh; Bsivd dv eitiv Eipyaap^os, & dvBpes 
’AOrivaloi, si, ote p^ ps ol apyovTSS ^cxttov, oOs upsTs 
eiAegSe dpysiv pou, Kai sv TToTiBaia Kai £V Ap9iTr6AEi Kai 
^i AT]Aicp, TOTE pw od ekeIvoi etcxttov epEvov cocnrEp Kai 
®A\os Tis Kai ekivBuveuov cotoOcxveTv, tou Be 0eoO tcxttov- 
Tos, cos ^cb <of|0'i3v TE Kai urrsAapov, q)iAocro(pouvTa pE 
Beiv 3f)v Kai £^ETd3ovTa spocurov Kai toOs dAAous, £VTcxO0a 
Be (po(3ri0Ei5 fi Odvcrrov fj oAAo otiouv irpaypa Aviroipi 
■TTiv Td^iv. Beivov tov EiT), Kai cos dAr^Ocbs tot dv ps 
BiKaicos Eiadyoi tis sis SiKacrrfipiov, oTi ou VOP13CO Oeous 
£^vai diTEiOcbv T^ pocvTsioc Kai BsBicbs Odvcrrov Kai oiopEVCJS 
CTOCpog slvai OUK cbv. TO ydp TOI OcXVCXTOV BsSiEvai, cb 
®^Spe5, ouSev dAAo Ecrriv ti Bokeiv crocpov sTvai pti ovtcx 
BokeTv ydp sidEvai Eoriv d ouk oISev. oiBs p^ ydp ouBeis 
'tov Odvcrrov ouB’ si TuyydvEi tco dvOpcoirco itccvtcov 
Usyicrrov 6v tcov cxyaOcov, BsSiaai S’ cos eiBotes oti 
U^iOTov Tcbv KcxKcov EOTi. KaiToi Trcbs oCfK dpcxOia Ecrriv 
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oOtti t) ettoveIBiotos, fi "tw oIcoQoa £l 5 h»ai a ouk oT 5 £V , 
gyco B’, SvSpES, to'Vtw kA brKajOci Tocos 6ia9^pco to 3 v 

nci?ASv civepcbiTcov, KOI Ei St] tco aoiycoTEpds TOU 9ainv 
sTvaij TOUTco ov, on ouk eIScos ikccvSs tqv ^ AiSoo 
oOtco Kol oiopai OUK filB^vai Ti 6fe dSiKElv Kcxi cctteiOeIv 
■T w PeXtiovi, Kal 6£oi Kol dvOpcSntGj, on kckov Ka{ afoxpov 
bmv oI 5 a trpb o&v nov kokcov, d)V oTBa on KCacd Icrriv, 
6c iif\ ol6a £l oyoBcc ovra myxdi'EJ cjOSettote 9opriooP«i 
ou 5 ^ 9£u|opcri uote ouB’ « p£ vuv dpEis d9(£Te 'AvOrcp 
ornoTTiaovTES, os £9fl ii ApXHV 5 eupo 

eiqeXOeiv fi, ItteiB^i £»ai\X6ov, oux. oT6v t’ elvai to un 
o:TroKTE!vai ue, Xeycov npos up&s tos, eT Sia9£u5o{iiTiv, fjSTi 
uuwu ol uIeIs erriTTiBEUovTES 6 ScoKpcrrns SvBookei TravTES 
■trovTOTTacn 8 ia 90 apT\aQvToa, — El poi irpos ToOra eTitoite 

• Si XcIiKpoTTES. vw uiv 'Avvrtco Qu Ti£io6p£0a, oAX’ & 9 l£W^ 
0 £, £Tt\ TO'>ltO UivTOl, ^ 9 ’ Sm WTlKtn 4v Tctunj t5 

SicrrpipEiv ur\Si 9 iXocT 09 £iv eow 6i oXcSs Sn tcjOto irpdr- 
TMV, CnTo6C£VEV‘-£l oCiv \i£, OTOp elltOV, Em TOUTO15 (X9loiTS, 
elTTom' Sv upTv dn syis upas, dvBpfS ’ASrivolov, aond- 
30P01 UEV Ka\ 9 iXSi, TTEioopai Sfc pS^ov tq 6eco •?! upTv, 
Kctl IwgTTEp av IpTTVECo Kol © 16 $ T£ oO pri TTCcOocopai 
91X0009WV Kol uplv irapocK^euopcvos te kcj\ evSeikvOuevos 
6t« Sv osi cwTuyxovco vpwv, Xeycov oTdrTsp etcoOo, 5n 

* i dpioTE ccvSpwv, 'A0rivtfos div, ttBXecos ti^s usylcmis 
Kal EuSoKipcoTorns eTs 'T 09 lctw Kal lox^, xp'^pcnc^v 
O 0 K aloxuvEi ETTipEXcupEvos, Sttcos ool JcTTcn cos nXEiora, 
Kal So|ns Kal npfis, 9povTiaecos Be Kal caX-qQeias KCtl Tiis 
'fux^Si oTtcos cos psXncmj eorm, ouk empEXei ouBfe 9po>m- 
3EIS Kai Eov ns upOv ap 9 WjptnTi Kal t-rnpe^TcrBat, 
OUK eu0us O9r|aco ourov ouB' ditEipi, a^’ Epi^aopoi 
ccuTov Kal eiercSccrco xal eXey^co, Kai eov poi pq Bok^ 
KEKTT|a 0 ai aprrfiv, 9(xmi Be, oveiBiu on to nXelorou 
d|ia TTEpl dXoxioTOU troiEiToi, TO Bfe 9auX6TEpa irepi 
ttXeiovos Toura KOi vecortpco Kal TTpEopurcpco, otco ccv 
IvTUyxavco, TroiT^aco, koI ^ivto Kal acjrw, poXXov TOts 
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dcTTOis, oorcp {jiou syyuTspoo ears yevsi. TocOra ydp 
KsAeuei 6 dsos, d/ icrre, Kai eycb oionai ou 5 ^ ttco upiv 
(i6i3ov dyaOov ya;£CT 6 ai ev ttoAsi f) tt^v epf)V tco 6 ew 
CnTTipeCTiccv. ou 6 ^ ydp dT^o -irpooTcov eyco irepiepyopai 
fi TreiOcov upoov Kai vecoTgpous Kai irpeapirrepous utits 
acoporrcov ^iiieAeioQai p^Te ypTipdrcov irpOTepov pT) 6 e 
ouTco acp 66 pa ws ottcos cbs dpiarri eorai, 

A^cov oTi ‘ ouK eK xpilfJ^ocTcov dperfi yiyverai, dTA* 
dperf^s dAAa dyaOd toTs dvOpcbirois 

OTTOVTa Kai i6ia Kai STipoaia/ ei o 5 v ToOra A^cov 
Sia(p 0 Eipco Toug veoug, tout’ dv siri (BAapepd* ei Be Tig pe 
9Tiaiv dAAa A^eiv fi Taura, ou6^ Aeysi. Trpog TouTa, 
9aiTiv dv, cS ’A6rivaIoi, f{ -TreiGecrBe ’Avdrco f| pi^, Kai f| 
d9{ETE f] pi^ d9i'ET£, cog Epou o\JK dv TTOiriaavTog dAAa, 
0O6’ si peAAco TToAAdKig TsOvovai. 

18 . — Mf] Oopu^ElTE, dvSpsg A6T]vaIoi, dAA’ eppeivote poi 
oTg eBet^Gtiv Opcov, pri QopupElv E9’ oTg dv A^co, dAA’ 
ockoOeiv Kai ydp, cog ^cb olpai, ovTiasaGs dKoOovTsg. 
PeAAco ydp o\ 5 v drra upTv EpElv Kai dAAa, £9’ oTg lacog 
(BoT^aEoGE' dAAd priBapcbg ttoieIte touto. sd'ydp iote, 
sdv EpE drroKTEivriTE toioOtov ovTa, olov Eyco A^co, ouk 
spE pEi3co pAdvf'ETE fj updg cxOroGg* spe pEv ydp ovB^ dv 
PAdv};Ei£v ouTE MsAriTog oute Avurog* ouBe ydp dv 
BuvaiTO' oO ydp oiopai Gepitov eTvoi dpEivovi dvBpi urro 
Xsipovog (BAcciTTEaGai. ootokteiveie pevt’ dv iacog fi E^sAd- 
aEiEv fi dripcbaEiEV' dAAd ToOra oOrog psv iacog oi'Erai 
Kai d?vAog Tigirou pEydAa Kcncd, tyd) B’ ouk oiopai, dAAd 
ttoAC; pdAAov ttoieIv d ovnrog vuvi ttoieT, dvBpa dBiKcog 
ETTixEipElv drroKTivvdvai. vuv o 5 v, d) dv 5 p£g AGT)vaIoi, 
■iroAAou Beco eycb Cnrsp spcxuTOU dTroAoyEtaGai, dog Tig dv 
OIOITO, dAAd UTTEp upcov, pil Tl £^apdpTT]T£ TTEpi TTIV TOU 
Geou Boaiv upTv Ipou KcxTa9'ri9iadp£voi. eocv ydp spE 
drroKTEivriTE, oCi pocBicog dAAov toioutov Eupi^aETE, octex- 
vcbg, — si Kai ysAoioTEpov smEiv — TTpooKEipEVov ttoAei, 
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cbcmEp iTTiTfa psyiXw piv KOt yewalco, vtto p£y£6ous 
vcoSECT^pco Kal 5£op£vcp lyEip£o6on 0 tt6 pucottos ■nvos' 
olov 6 ti poi Soke! o Seoj M xq troXEt irpooTteEiK^oi 
toioOtov Tiva, os upas feytlpwv Kal tteIScov xal 6v£i6i3wv 
Eva EKaoTOV ouSev Trauopai -n^v t^pipov S\t\v ttovtccxoO 
7rpoaKo:9i3WV toioutos ow fiAAoj oC» ^5>c<>s yEvr^- 
cjerai, db oMSpES, oMv* Jotf ipol TT£i&na6£, 9£ia£c6^ pou 
UpEiS 5‘ Tocos Tax’ ^ &X®OP^O'» WOTTEp ol VUOTCQOVTES 
EyEipopEVoi, KpouaouTEs ov p£, •ir£j6op£VOi *Avirrc{3, pijStos 
av OTTOKTEivaiTE, eItg tcsv Xomov plov KCtQeOBoVTES 5ia- 
teXoite ov, El pTi Ttva aXXow 6 6£6s Cfpiv hntrlp'+'EiEV 
KTiSdpEUos Opcov 6n 5’ £y^ tuyxcicvco cov toioOtos. oTos 

UTTO TOU 6eo0 Tfi TToXeI 6e8oo6oI, Jv^Be ov KOTOVOl'lCJCnTE 
ou yc^ auBpcoTTivco eoike t6 £pi twv ph^ Epcorrou oTrdv- 
Tcov t^pEXTii^oi xal TWV oIkeicov apEXoup^vcov 

TOoccOra fiSq Itti, to Be upirepov irpccTTEiv dtl, l5io 
EKdoTW TTpooiovra cSorrep Trcrrtpa n ASeAcpov -rrpsijpi/- 
Tspov, TTEiBovra EmpEXEioOai operiis xal el pEV "n cnro 
TOVTcov oxteXouov y .< x \ pio6ov Xappivcov ToOra TropEKe- 
Xfiuopqv, Elyov dv tivo Xoyov vOv dpoTt 5fi xal ourof, 
6 ti ol KOTT\yopoi TdXXa irocvra ovaioxuvrcos oOrco 
KaTTjyopoOvTES toOto ye ©uy oloi te ^evovto dcTTCcvoi- 
crxuvnrfiaai -rrapaoxopEVOi papTupa, cos 'i^oTe Tiva 
ETrpa^apTiv pio^ov •o'rriotx Ikovov yap, oTpat, ey&> 
trapexopai tov paprvpa <bs oJu)6fi Xeyco, ttiv ttevIov 

19 —’lows ov oOv 56^iev dtcmov eTvoi, 6ti 5ti eyco iBicj: 
pev ToOra ^vpPouXeuco ircpiicov kcI TroXvTrpcrypovw, 5r}- 
pooia 5 e Ou ToXpw avapcnvcov eis t 6 irXi^Bos to upsTEpov 
^pPouXeueiv ttBXei toutou Sfe aTnov eoriv o upEis 
EMoD iroXXoKis ctKTjKOOTE iroXXoxou WyovTOS, on poi 
6 e!6v n KOI Baipoviov yiyveroi, 6 5t\ xal ypocpfi 

ETTlKCOPC^S&SV MeXtJTOS Eypce^TOTTO EPOl Be TOUT ECTTIV fs 

TTcriSos dp^pEvov ^covix ns YiyvopevTX, ^ otou yfeVTVToi, 
a£\ dlTOTpETTEl p£ ToOtO 6 ov PeXXco TTPCCTTEIV, TTpOTpETTEl 
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Se ourroTE. tout’ eotiv o tioi Evoo'TiouTai toc ttoAitikoc 
irpcrTTEiv, Kal irayKoAcos ye poi Soke! evccvTioOoQar eO 
yap icTTE, cb dvSpEs ’AOrivaloi, ei eyob OTExeipTiaa Trpdr- 
Tsiv Tct iroAiTiKd TTpaypora, irccAai du onToAcoAT) Kai o(h-’ 
dv upas W(peAf|Kri ovdev our’ dv epourov. Kai poi pf) 
dx9ecr6E A^ovti ToAtiOf)* ou ydp eotiv ootis dvOpcoTTCov 
ocoBrjOETai oih'E upiv oure d/^Aco ttA'hOei ouSsvi yvTioicos 
evovTiodpEVos Kai SioKcoAdcov •nroAAd dSiKa Kai 'rrapdvopa 
ev T^ ttoAei yiyveo0ai, dAA’ dvoyKalov eoti tov tco ovti 
payoupEVov UTrsp tou 6iKalou, Kai ei peAAei oAiyov ypovov 
ooo6fio6o9ai, iBicoteueiv dAAd pf] Stipooieusiv. 

20. — MeydAa 5’ &/coye upiv TSKpfipia Trape^opai TO\!rrcov, 
ou Aoyous, dAA’ 6 upsis Tipdrs, spya. ocKodoare Sf] pou 
Td epoi ^uppE^TiKOTa, iva ei6f]TE oti od6’ dv evi uttei- 
KoSoipi Ttapd TO SiKaiov Seioas Sdvarov, pf) utteikcov Se 
dp’ dv Kai drroAoipriv. Epob Se upiv (popTiKd pev Kai 
SiKoviKd, oAriOf] Se, eycb ydp, d) ’ASrivaioi, dT^tjv p^ 
dpyfiv ouSepiav -ircbiroTE fjp^a sv tq ttoAei, spodAeuoa 
Ss‘ Kai ETuyev fipcov f) q)uAfi ’AvTioyis 'rrpuTovedouoa, 
OTE upeis Tous SsKa orparnyods Tods ouk dvEAopevous 
Tods EK Tf)S voupoyias £j3ouAeo0e dQpoous Kpiveiv, irapa- 
vopcos, cos ^ TW doTspcp ypovcp Traoiv dpiv eSofe. tot’ 
eyob povos tcov Trpurdvecov f|vavTicb0r|v upiv pT|S^ Troieiv 
Ttapd Tods vopous Kai svavTia e 4 ;ri 9 iodpT]v Kai sTOipcov 
ovTcov EvSeiKvdvai pe Kai dirdyeiv tcov prjTopcov, Kai dpcov 
keAeuovtcov Kai pocbvTOov, perd tou vopou Kai tou SiKaiou 
wpT)v paAAov pe Seiv SiOKivSuvedeiv fl PE0’ dpcov yeveo0ai 
pf] SiKaia PouAeuopevoov, {po{3r|9^Ta Ssopov fi ddvarov. 
Kai Tocura pev fiv Iri ST]poKpcxTOupevT]s ttis 'iroAecos* 
EireiSf] Se oAiyapyia ^eveto, oi TpioKOVTa od peTcmep- 
cpapevoi pe TTEpTrrov ourov eis Tf]v OoAov TTpooETa^ov 
dycxyeiv ek SaAapivos Aeovto tov SaAapiviov, iva 
drroOdvor oTa 6f] Kai dAAois dceivoi -rroAAois troAAd 
TTpooETOCTTOV, pouAopEVOi &3S TTAeioTous dvoorAfioai 
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aiTiuv Tore y^vroi feydi oO Wyco d?A* Spyo> ccO Sv£5e;- 
on epol ecrvdrrou viiw eI cSyporndTEpov 

?jv eItteiv, o\j5’ 6 tiouv, toO 5t pTi8h> &5 ikov u^ 5' <Sv6aiov 
ipyd3Ea6ai, Tovrrou to ttov p£X£i yop ^ 

apxTl oOk l^^trTvri^eu, oOtcoj layupa oCioa, wore dSiKdv 
Ti ipyaacco^ai, d?A’ hi Ti\s 66Xou ^^X6oii£V, ol 

Vi£v TETTopES wyovTO eIs SoXayflva KCtl f^yccyov A^ovra, 
lyw Se diyoUTlv dmdjv oikoBe wxl taco? ov 5id ToCrra 
OTTEdcxuQV, eI uh 4pX^ TCfy^oJV kccteXuBii Kal toO- 
TCOV VJUiV ECOVTCn TToXXol IJidpTUpt? 

21 — ’Ap' ouv dv U£ otEo^E ToadBE Irri Sioyevea6oi, eI 
EirpcfTTov Td BTjudoia, koI Trp<‘nTWV d^lcos ccv6p6s 
dyoSoO epoT|6ovrv TOi? SiKalots koi, cKnitp XP^* toOto 
T tEp\ TtXEloToy hroiouutiv , TToXXoO ye 6eT, 6 &u5pE$ 
’A6r|va^oi oy5i ydp dy 6XX05 ovepcbirciiv oOSels 
eydi 5id Ttavrds toO plw ST^uoala te, et ttoO tv Sirpo^a, 
toioOtos 90VOUU01, Kcd IBta 6 cfvrds o&tos» oOBevl 
TTcIjTroTS ^u^wpi^acts c^Scv Trapd to BIkoiov oOte dXXco 
0&T8 toOtmv oySevl, oOs o\ BvapdXXovres Ipi ^aoiv fpoOs 
UoSn'To? e^voi lycb BiBdoKoAos vkv ou5ev6s irwrroT’ 
eyevopTiv eI 5e fis yoy Xeyovros Kal Td JpccyroO irpdT- 
TovTos l-rriOuiiEl cckoueiv, eIte VEtIjTEpos eIte TTpEapOrEpo?, 
ou5evI ttcottote § 96avnoa, ou5e xP^V^ctra yfv Xap^dvcov 
SioXEyonai, vif\ Xoupdvwv 6 e ov, d?A* dpoiw? Kal TrXoualw 
KOI tifevriTi irapExw Eytotyrdv ipcorov, Kal £ctv ns ^oOXi^Tai 
drroKpivoviEvos okoOejv 5iv ov XEyco xal toOtwv ey^ 
eIte ns xp^o^is yvyvrrai eIte pii, ouk w Bikovcos 
ahiov uTTEXoim, fljv pt^te vii£oxdpT\v utiSevI pTiBh; ntb- 
TroTE uo&Tipo pTiTE eI Bfe tIs 91101 nap’ ipou 

■rtcoTTori n pa0Eiv t) dKouam ISiq: dn pri Kal ol dXXov 

TTCCVTES, £U VOTE on OUK cAT]6il XiyE] 1 

2Z — AAAd 5ia tI 5ii upt e uet’ spoO x^t^powl nvss 
TToXw Xpovov BvccTpi^ovTES , oKrjKOOTE, 6 dvBpEs ’A6 ti- 
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valor naaov univ Tf)v dA-nSsiocv ey w eIttov oti ockoOovtes 
Xaipouaiv E^ETa30iJi^ois toIs oiop^ois eTvai 009015, 
oiJ/oi 6’ ou’ EOTi yap oOk dri 5 es. epoi 66 touto, cbs 
sycb 9Tiiii, TrpoaTCTOKTai vnro toO BeoO irpomrEiv Kai ek 
POVTEICOV Kal 6^ EVUTTVICOV Kal TTOVTl TpOTTCp, C&TTEp TIS 
TTOTE Kal dAAT) 0 Ela poTpa dvSpcoTrcp Kal otioOv irpooE- 
Ta^s TTpoTTEiv. TouTa, <J> A6T)vaToi, Kal dAtiSf] ecrriv 
Kal EOsAeyKTa. eI ydp 5 fi eycoyE tcov vecov toOs 
6ia906(pco, ToOs Be 5 i£ 99 apKa, Biiirou, eite tives 

OUTCOV TTpEOpUTEpOl yEVOpEVOl ^VCOOOV OTI V^OIS oC/OlV 
ouTois eyd) kokov ttcottote ti ^uvEjBodAEuoa, vuvl outoOs 
dvapalvovras EpoO KorriyopEiv Kal TipcopEioBar eI 6e pf) 

OUTOl fjOEAoV, TCOV OIKEICOV TlVds TCOV EKEIVCOV, TTCXTEpaS 
Kal 066X9005 Kal dAAou5 TOU5 TtpoofiKOVTas, eittep utt’ 
EpoO Tl KOKOV ETTEUOVOEOaV OUTCOV ol OlKElOl, vOv pEpvfj- 
o6ai. TTccvTcos 6 e TrapEioiv ocurcov iroAXol evtccuGoI, 0U5 
Eycb opco, TrpcoTov pw KpiTcov oOtooI, ^p65 fiAiKicioTqs 
Kal 6rip6TTi5, KpiTo^odAou touBe ttcotip, EirEiTa Auoavlas 
6 29 fiTTi 05 , Alcrxlvou toOBe TrcxTrip, eti ’AVT19COV 6 
KT| 9 iai£ 0 s ouTool, ’ETriy6Vou5 Trorfip, dAAoi toivuv oOtoi, 
c&v ol 066X901 £v TouTT) T^ BiccTpipfi ysyovooiv, Nik 6~ 
crrpaT05 d 0EO3OT1SOU, 066X905 0 £o66tou — koI 6 p^ 
0 e66otos teteAeOttikev, coote ouk dv ekeTvos yE ocurou 
KaTa 6 £T| 9 ElTi — , Kal TTapdXio5 oBe 6 AripoBoKou, od fjv 
^060X115 d66X965' oBe Be ’ABeipovtos 6 Aplcrrcovos, od 
dB6X96s oijTOol nxdrcov, koI Alc)cvT6Scopo5, od AiroXXo- 
Bcopo5 oSe dBEX965. koI dXXou5 TroXXou5 sycb ^co upiv 
eItteIv, d)V Tiva ^pfjv pdAicrra p^ bj tw eoutoO Xoyco 
■irapaaxEo6ai MeXtitov pdpTupo’ eI Be tote etteXoSeto, 
vuv TrapacTxeoOco, — -rrapocxcopco, — Kal Xey^co £i ti 
syei ToiouTov. dXXd toutou ttov touvcxvtIov Edpi^oETS, 
<J) dvBp65, TTOVTaS Epol poTiOsiv ETolpous Tcp Bia96£ipOVTl, 
TCp KOCKO £pya30pEVCp TOUS o1ke1oU5 OCUTCOV, cos 9 CCCri 
MeXtitos Kol "Avutos. cxuTol p^ ydp ol Bi£96app£V0i 
Tax’ dv Xoyov exoiev PotiQoOvtes* ol Be dBid99apTOi, 
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TTpeafiOTSpoi t^St) ovSpt?, ol ToCnwv Trpocn^KovTts, tiva 
oWiov exou<7i Xoyov poT^Oouvres liwl fj t6v op6ov 
TE KQi Bixcnov, on §vrulacioi \};eu6op^co, ^pol 

51 oXriQsOovn , 

23 — ETev 5:], i SvSpE; & pjv ^ <5noAo- 

Ye!o 6 oi, ox^Sqv feoTi -taOTa Kol aXXa foco? ToioOra 
Tdxo S* ov nj Ctuuv dyaycncrrjotiev (5cvapvT\c6els Iovtou, 
el o pev Mil £A6 ttw toutouI toO oyuvos dywva ccycovi- 
30PEVOS eBefiQr^ ts koI iKfereuoe tous 6iKa<rTa5 psrd ttoTA^v 
B oKpOwv, •troiBia t6 oarroO ocuaPtpaadpcvo?, Iva on 
pdAioro e?^ii68lri, Kal SAous twv oIkeIcov kqI 9IAWV 
TToW^ou?, feyw 51 ouS^v apa toOtwv ttovi'icjw, xol 'rccih’a 
kiv5we0cov, Cos cv 56§a»pi, idv Soxorov k1v5uvov Tix’ 
o^iv ns Tcwxa eworiaa; ctuOaBeorepov ctv irpds pe oxolri, 
Kol opyicrtEis owTOls ToOrot? OelTO ov utt’ opyf^$ TTiv 
4^90v el Sti ns up<Sv oOrws fyei ,— ovk d§jw p^ ydp 
^coys, el 5’ oOv,— imeiKfi 6v poi 8oxe5 npos toOtov 
?«^ 8iV ^4ytov, 6n * 4pot, ^ apiore, tloiv p^ ttou Tives wti 
oIkeIoi ml yop ToCfTo oO *ro toO ‘Op^pou, 0O8* Syeb 
aTf6 Spues ouS’ <inr6 Trferprjs ue^vko, dJA* ovSpwTrcov, 
dbent xal oIkeIoi pol elon koI ulets, &v5pES ’ASrivaloi, 
■rpeis, els PW PEipixiov fiBi^, 8uo 5fe naiBlo dWv* opws 
ouSeva ourwv Bcupo dvapipaoapevos Befioopai upwv 
dntoyriiplcyaoScii ' ii 5 t) ouv ow5ev tovttwv ttoitiou , ouk 
C(u6oSi3opEvos, Si ’AQrivaloi, ou5’ upas empajoiv, c^* 
el ph» 6appaMcos iyw iyo) trpis Odtverrov fi pr|, aXXos 
Xoyos, irpos 5’ oCw xai spot xal Opiv xal oXn 

ttoXei ou poi SokeI Kd^ov elvai ipe to'jtcov o05ev ttoieiv 
xai tt\Xik6v58 ovto koI toOto ToOvopa lyovra, eIt’ oOv 
dAri6es eIt’ oCv 'I'eOBos oCfv SeSoypevov yl eon tco 
Swxpccrn 5ia9£p£iv twv ttoX^v a\^pwTTCov el oOv 
upwv ol SoKouvTES Sia^EpEiv EiTE a09la eIte avSpela eIte 
O^tl IITIVIOUV apETq TOIOVTOI fooVTOl, aloypdv ov EIT) 
olouiTTTEp eyds iroT^T^oxis etbpoiaSt Tivas, Stov Kplvwvrai, 
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SoKQuvras ti elvai, 6cxu|jic(ctioc Se £pya30ii^ous, cos 
Seivov ti oioii^ous TreiaEoBcci, el ocrroOocvoOvTai, cSarrep 
dOccvdroov ectopevoov dv Opels ccCrroC/s pf] ocTTOKTelvTiTe* 01 
epoi SoKoOaiv alcrxCrvTiv Tfj ttoAei TrepicorTeiv, coot’ dv 
Tiva Kal Tcov ^^cov urroAapeiv, oti ol 6ia9epovTes ’A6ti- 
valcov els dpernv, oOs ocurol Icarrcov ^ te Tats ocpyaTs Kai 
Tais dAAais Tipats irpoKplvouCTiv, odroi yuvamcov oC> 5 ev 
6ia9epoucri. Toura ydp, <i> dvSpes AGr^vaToi, oure fjpas 
Xpfj TToieiv ToOs SoKouvras Kai otioOv eTvai, out’, dv 
fiPEis TTOicopev, upas ^iTpmeiv, dAAd touto oCrro 
wSeiKVUoQai, oti iroAd paAAov KaTcxv};r)9ieTCT0e tou Td 
yveeivd TOura Bpdpara eiadyovTos Kal Karay^Aacrrov 
Tf|v ttoAiv TToiouvTos Tj TOU fjouxlcxv dyovTos. 

24. — Xcopis 6e Ttis So^Tjs, co dvSpes, ouSe SiKaiov poi BokeI 
elvai 6eTa6ai tou SiKaorou o05^ 6e6pevov dTro9e0yeiv, 
dAAd SiSdoKEiv Kal TrslOsiv. oO ydp ^i Tourcp Kd0r|Tai 
6 SiKacnris, errl tw KOCTaycxplseaSai Td SiKaia, dAA’ eirl 
TW Kpiveiv Tcxura’ Kal dpcIopoKev ou yapieicTQai oTs dv 
5 ok^ OlUtw, dAAd SiKdaeiv Kord toOs vopous. oukouv 
X pf] ouTE fipas e 0 l 3 eiv upas ^lopKElv ou0’ upas eOlseaQai* 
oOSdrepoi ydp dv fjpoov euaspoTev. pT] oOv d^ioure pe, 
<jb dvSpES ’AOrivaToi, ToioCrra SeIv irpos dpds TrpdrrEiv, 
d pfiTE fiyoupai KoAd elvai pTiTe 6lKaia pfiTE oaia, dTiAcos 
TE p^Toi VT) Ala Kal dcrepelas 9 EuyovTa vrrro MeA-htou 
T ouToui. aa9cos ydp dv, el tteIGoipi Opas Kal tco 6eTareai 
Pta 3 olpr|V opcopoKOTas, Qeous dv 6i5dcn<oipi pq fiyeloSai 
upas elvai, Kal drexvoos drroAoyodpevos Korriyopolriv dv 
^pouTou ws 0eo\!/s oO uopl 3 co. dAAd ttoAAou 6ei outcos 
exeiv vopl 3 co te ydp, do dvBpes ’AGrivaioi, cos oOSsls tcov 
epcov KccTTjyopcov, Kal upiv erriTpETrco Kai tco 0ecp Kpivai 
irepl Epou ouri peAAei epol te dpiora elvai Kal OpTv. 


25.— To p6v pfi dyovocKTEiv, &> dv5pes ’A0rivaioi, ettI 
Todrcp T(^ ysyovoTi, oti pou KOCTeipri9lCTacT0e, dAAa te 
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\xo\ ■aoKKh ^n^oJAerai, wxl oCik AvainoTiv poi y^ovev 
TO yEyovij toOto» d^Xct tto^u li^Aov 0 ccuik5i 3W ^Kcrr^pcov 
Twv 4 TJ 9 COV t6v yeyovdra dpi6p6v oO yap 
lyciiyt OUT03 Ttap" 6XlyQV Socoflat, irapct ttoAu wv 
Be, cbs eoiKEV, tl TpiiKovro uovai urrimaov twv '+^ 9 WV, 
^rrrnrEcpalfyTi av v4w oOv, (is Jpol 5 okw, koI 

vuv dnTOTr^ 9 Euya, Kal oil u6vow dirotri^Euyo, d?Aa ttovtI 
BtiXov to0t 6 ye, ori, d pn "Avuto; xal Aukwv 

Kcm^yopTiaovres ^UoO, Kan» Cyf'ks BpccypA?, ou 

VisTcAap6v TO ■iripTrrov tiipos twv v|//j9cov 

26 — ^Tiporai S’ oOv po» 6 Avfjp Sovdrou dev Sfe 
5t\ Tivos Oiiltf avrmtinoopai, <23 ovSpfS 'ASiivaTot , t\ 
6Ti?flv 6 ti Tfjs 6.ila.^ , t{ oOw , t{ d^io; efpv iraStiv f\ 
oTTOrlaca, or; poQwv Iv tG oOy ^l^vxiciv fiyov, 
aii^Tiacxs ivTTfip ol tto^XoI, Kal cIko- 

voulos xal oTpoTTiyiQV Kod Si^uTjyoptwv kqI twV d^Xwv 
apxwv Kal §w«uo<nfi)V koI cndoswv tOv h» Tfj 
yiyvonEvwv, riyT\adp£vos Ipcwrow t^ 6vti feTtuiKiartpov 
dvai fi woTH toOt’ Idvra aw 3 £a 0 ai, JvTcrO0o yiv ouk 
fio ot I^Qcov pT^T£ uulv priT* iuovTW fpfXXov prjSiv 
o^eTos dvai, hil 6^ t 6 I5l«f eKooTov Icav eCfEpyertlv ttiv 
P fyioTTiv guspyealov, 65 ^w fevraDOo i^o, hnxE^pwv 

EKOOTOV OviWV TTEIBeIV U^l TTpOTEpOV pfjTE TWV ECClTToO 

iitiBevos htjvi£^do0aj trplv louroO hnpEXiiMTi, ottcos i)S 

PeAtIOTOS Kol <pp0VlVi6TaT0S EOOITO, lITl-re TWVTHS trdXEWS, 
TTpiv ourfjs Tfi5 it6A£C05, twv Te d?iAwv oOtw Kora t6v 
ouTov TpoTTOv hTHjfAeio0cn— tI oOv slyii d^io; ttoSeIv 
toioOtos wv , oyofiov ti, ^ aySpts ’A0T|Vavo\, tl SeI yt 
KOTO TTjv a^lov Tf\ aXT\6£iGt -npoaQai Kal ToOrd ye 
ccyo0ov toioGtov, oti ov irptnox ^yol -n ouv trpiTTEt 
ovBpl ttevt^t; euEpyertj, Seou^vw dyEiv oyoATiv lirl Tfj 
yuer^pa -rrapaKEXcuoEi , ow coG oTt UoAAov, <i> dvSpe? 
’AGrivoToi, TTpsTTEi 0GTC05, djs t6v tojoOtov dvBpo £v 
TrpvrravEiw oiteToGoi, 'ir^O yt uoAXov ^ eI tij Gpwv 
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iTTircp fi ^uvcopiSi fi 3 £uy 6 i veviKT^Kev ’OAufjnriaaiv. 6 
pev yctp upas -rroieT su6alpovas SoksTv elvat, ^oo Se sTvar 
Kai 6 pev Tpocpfjs oOBev SstTai, ^co 66 Beopai. si oi5v 
661 ps Kara to 6iKaiou Tf^s a^ias TipaaSai, toi/tou 
Tipoopai, — ev irpuTaveicp aiTqascos. 

27. — "lacos o^v upiv Kal touti Asycov TrapcmrAfiaicos 6okco 
Aeyeiv wcrrrep -irepi tou oiktou Kai Tfjs duripoAi^aecos, 
dTrau0a6i36p6vos’ to 66 ouk eoriv, Pi ’AOrivaToi, toioOtov 
dAAa toi6v66 paTiAov. TrsTreiapai ky^ Ikcov elvai pri6^a 
d6iK6Tv dvOpcoTTCOv, dAAd upas touto oO TreiOw oAiyov 
ydp xpovov dAAtjAois 6i6iA^pE9a. sttei, cos ^^pcti, si fjv 
upTv vopos, wcrrrep Kai dAAois dvOpcoirois, irepi Occvdrou 
pf] piou fipepov povou Kpiveiv, dTiAd iroAAds, erreiaOTiTe 
dv uOu 6'’ od pd6iov eu xpovc^ oAiyco peydAas 6ia(3oAds 
drroAOeaOai. irsireiapevos 5f] eycb pri6^a d6iK6Tv iroAAou 
56CO epouTov ye d6iKTia6iv Kai Korr’ epourou epeiu oCrros, 
cos d^ios eipv tou kcckou Kai TipriaeaQai Toiodrou tivos 
epauTcp. Ti 6e(aas J Ptl ird6co touto oO MsAtitos poi 
Tiporai, o 9TIPI ouK 6i6evai our’ ei cxyoQov our’ ei kcxkov 
eoTiv ; dvTi toOtou 6fi eAcopai &>v eU oI6d ti kcckcov 
ovTCov ; TOU Tipriadpevos ; iroTepov 56apou ; Kai ti pe 
661 3fiv ev 6eapcoTrip(cp, 6ouA6dovTa 113 dei KaOiorapevT) 
dpxti, Tois ev66Ka ; dAAd xpilPc^wv, Kai 66660601, ecos 
dv SKTioco ; dAAd toutov poi eotiv, oirep vuv 6f] e'Aeyov* 
oO ydp e'cnn poi xP^IPocra, 6ir69ev eKTioco, dAAd 6fi 
<puyf)S TipTjocopai ; locos ydp dv poi TO\!rrou Tip'qoaiTe. 
TToAAfi pevT^ dv pe 9iAo'9ux*^ outcos dAoyioros 

eipi cocrre pq 6uvaa6ai Aoyi3eo9ai oti C/peTs p^ ovtes 
TToAiTai pou oOx 6y^6o96 eveyKelv Tds epds 

6icrrpipds Kai tous Aoyous, oTiA’ Opiv papurepai yeyo- 
vaoiv Kai 6Tri96ovcbT£pai, ooctts 3qT6TT6 ocOrcov vuvi dircxA- 
Aayqvai. dAAoi 66 dpa ocurds oioouoi pcydicos ; iroAAou 
ye 681, c& ’A9r|vaioi! KaAos o\5v dv poi 6 pios eiq 
e^6A66vti TriAiKcp66 dv9pcbircp dAAqv e^ dTiAqs ttoAhcos 
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aiiEiPovievcj) KQi fe^^ouvopivcp 3nv eO yap oT5 oti, 
07701 av tXOco, >^ovTOS iiwu docpodaovTcxt ol vfei <2 k3TT£P 
IvOASe Kov likv toutouj ocirEXauvco, o&roi aCrrol 
i^EXwoi, t7ei6ovT£$ tous TTpsapwripous lav 51 pfj ctite- 
AaOvw, oJ Toiircov TTorlpcs oIkeioi 5i’ outou; 

toOtou? 

28 — 'locos oOv QV Tis Eitroi ‘ oiywv 61 koI t^oux^ccv aycov, 
clj ScIsKpcTTES, ovy oIos T* loEi jT^v toutI 

6i^ soTi TravTOJv yoAfTrcoTcrrov Trcloai Tivas C'pSv fovTf 
yap X£y<o cm tG 6eG iScmitelw toOt' eotiv koi 5t& touto 
iSuvoTov T^ovylov ay£jv, ou tteioeo^I uoi cos EtpcovEUO- 
UEVco eccvt’ oO ^co oti Kal Tvyx<JfV£i ulyioTov &ycj66v 
6v ovQpciiTTCo Tovho, licdoTTis ni^PciS TTEpl aprtfjs ToOS 

Xoyovs TTOlElO^cn KOI tGv ^XcJV, 7T£pl Gv C'p£lS 
ccKQum 5la^£yoplvou Kal lpauT6v Kal fiXXous l^srdsovroSi 
6 54 ccuE^eraoTOs pto$ oO pic^ros avflpcoiTco, tccv?to 6’ 
In flTTOV TT£10£0^£ POI XfiyOVTI TO 54 oOrCOSr 

cos feycb 9TIP1, G <3v5p$s, miOsiv 54 ou pt^Sia Kal lyco 
dpa ouK EldiapQi Epourov afiouv kokou oOSEvds £l P£V 
yap fiv poi IruiTjaduilv ccv ypTiPdrcov 6ao 

fp6^^ov licnoEiv ou5ev yap dv e^Xo^t^v vOv 64 ou yap 
loTiv, £l PT1 opa ooov av lyco 6uvaipT\v iKTioca, toooO- 
TOu ^ouXeoQe poi Ttpfjoai tocos 6“ ccv SuvcapTiv ektIcjoi 
C/ piv pvov dpyvpiou tooovtou oi}v Tipwuai flXircov 
54 oSe, S> avSpEs ’ASrivaloi, Kal Kpncov koI KpiTopouXos 
KQi ATToXXoScopos K^cuovai tie TpidKovra pvwv TipH" 
oacrOai, ccurol 5’ eyyvacrflai TipGpai oCK> toooutou, 
eyyvriTai 6e uplv Caovrai tou opyuplou oOroi d^icypeta 

29 Ou TtoXXoO y’ evEKa xpdvou, G ovEpes 'AQr^vaToi, 
ovopa e^ete xal ahiov wrrd xSv pouXoyivcou ttiv teoXiv 
X oiSopElv, cos 2coKp6fTT| dnikKtovccTE, 6v5pa aD96v 
9i\ffouai yap 6ri pE ao9ov elvcn, eI koI pq elpi, ol pouX6- 
Uevoi upiv 6v£i5i3eiv ei youw ttepiepejvccte 6Xiyov ypovov. 
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Qoro ToO ccuTojAcaou ocv il/ulv toOto eyevero* opore yap 
5ti Tf^v fiT^miav, oti -rroppco nSri ^crrl toO ptou, eovccrou 
51 lyyvs- toOto o<t irpos irdvras ijpas, ccAAa 

Ttpos ToOs spou Kocra'yri(picrau^ous 0avcrrov. A^co 5s 
Kal t 656 -irpos tous outoOs toutous. lacos ps ohaQs, (J> 
av5p6S. OTopig Aoycov IcAcoK^ai toioOtcov ots ov upas 
STTSiaa, si wp-qv Selv carainra ttoisIv koI Asysiv wcrrs 
drroguysiv tt^v 6(kt\v. ttoAAou ye Set. ocAA’ drrropig 
p^ soAcoKa, ou p^oi Aoycov, oAAa ToAprjs Kal dcvai- 
orxuvTias Kal toO sGeAsiv A^eiv irpos '^»PaS Toiocuia, oF 
dv upTv -nSicrra fjv okousiv, 6pr}Vo0vT6s re pou Kal 65upo- 
pwou Kal dAAa rroiouvros Kal Aeyovros rroAAd Kal dvd^ia 
epou, cos grjpr oTa 6 f\ Kal ei0ia0e OpsTs tcov oAAcov 
ocKoueiv. cJAA' ours tots corjOr^v 6eTv ^SKa tou kivSvjvou 
TTpa^ai o05a; dvsAsv/Oepov, ours vuv poi psTapsAsi ourcos 
cnroAoyTiaapEVcp, dAAd iroAd poAAov alpoupai ^5s onro- 
Aoyriactpsvos T60vdvgi fi eksIvcos 3 fjv, ours ydp ^ SIkt^ 
out’ hf iroAspcp our’ sp^ our’ dAAov o06^a 6 ei toOto 
PTixwaa0ai, oircos ocTrogsd^erai iron/ ttoicov ©ccvotov. 
Kal ydp ^ Tais pdyais itoAAokis Bf^Aov yiyvsrai, oti to 
ye drTro 6 av 6 Tv dv tis CKguyoi Kal oirAa dgsls Kal 69 ’ 
iKereiov Tporrropevos tcov Sicokovtcov Kal dAAai ptiyoval 
iroAAal siaiv sv ^dcrrois toTs kivSuvois cbcrre 6 ia 9 sdyeiv 
OdvcxTov, edv tis ToApg irdv iroielv Kal Aeyeiv. dAAd pfi 
ou toOt’ ^ dvSpes, Odvocrov 6 K 9 uyeiv, dAAd 
iroAd irovTiplcxv* Ocrrrov ydp ©cxvdrou 6 eL 

Kal vuv ^cb psv ore (3pa6us cov Kal irpEa{3uTTis urro tou 
ppaSurepou edAcov, ol S’ epol Kcrrnyopoi are 6 eivol Kal 
o^EiS ovTES Cfiro TOU 0crrTOVos, Tfjs Kcncias. Kal vuv ^cb 
pd; orreipi O 9 ’ upcov ©avdrou SIktiv 69 Acbv, o5toi 5 ’ Cnro 
Tfis dAT|0elas cb 9 AT)K 6 Tes pox0riplav Kal dSiKicxv. Kal 
sycoye tw TipTipcm eppevco Kai odroi. Tcxura pev irou 
lacos ourcos Kal e 6 ei oxsiv, Kal oTpai cxOrd perplcog syeiv. 

30.~Td 56 5ri perd touto ^i0up63 upTv xpTiapcpSfjaai, 
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d> KCTTcc^niipiadiievQl uoy* Kal ydp etm t^Sri ivTovda tv 
6 ydXiOTO dvOpcoTToi otov ueAXcoctiv 

6cTroQau£io6cii 9T1PI ydpi 6v8pES ot ipJ dTreiadvcrrs, 
•njicopicw upiv ^^eiv euWij iiercc t6v fepiv Bdcvorov ttoXO 
Xct\eTrco-i£pcn; vr) Aia otov doTEjaovccTe vOv ydp 
toOto efpyaoBs oWpcwoi cnraXte^codat tou StSovai 
IXgy^ov ToO Piou, t 6 6e Oixiv iroAd §vccvt(ov cnroprioeToi, 
d)S lycb 9T]pi ttXeIous tao^rrai v/ya? ot SAtyxovres, oOs 
wv eyw KCCT51XOV, upcls 8fe oOk ^oBccveoBe Kal xoAettcIj- 
TEpoi laovTcn coco vEcirtEpol eioiv, koI upEi? poAAov 
dyavoKTViaETE eI yap oTeoBe dTroKTEivovTEs avBpcoTTous 
tirioydoEiv tqO dv£i6i3£iv Tivd Ouiv on oOk dp6c3s 3TiTe, 
ouK dpBfis 5iccvo£ioB6 ou ydp loB’ cruni v\ cnraW^n 
oOte ttovu Swcn^ odre xcAfi, oAA’ bc£tvT\ Kal KoAMcmi 
Kal ^aOTTi, nf\ ToOs dAXovs koAoueiv oAX’ Iwtov iropa- 
0KEud36iv oTTCos loTcti wj piXnoTOS ToOra pev oOv 
Crpjv Tols KOTovfirjpiffapivojy pavTSvaoMfvoj ottoXXot- 
Topcn 

31 —Tols aTro'4'ri9i®®uivois i^Sews ov SiaAsySslTiv \mip 
TOO YEyOVOTOS TOVTfOUt Trpd^TKTTOS, Iv C& ol SpXOVTES 
oaxoXlov oyouai Kal oOroo Ipyopai ot iXBovra pE BeI 
TEBvAvas oXXo pot, ^ dvBpEs, irapapElvcrrE ToaoOroy 
Xpovov ouBh' yap kwXOei BiopuBoXoyT^aai npos oXXti- 
Xous, Ecos eIeotiv Bpiv yap Cis 9IX01S oOoiv hriSEl^ai 
tQeXcj TO wvl poi ^ppe^TiKos -ri TroTE voeT fepol yap, 
€} ouBpES BjKoorai — vpas yap BiKacrrds koXwv 6 p 9 ws 
ov KoXoiT^v — 0aupaai6v n ysyovEy ti yap ElcoBuld poi 
paVTlKfl pEV TU TTpdaBEV XpOVCp TTCWtI TTCrVU TrUKVTJ 
oei ?iv Kal TTOVU ETfl apiKpoiS ^OWTlOUp^VT), El Tl pEXXoipt 

pt\ 6 p 9 cSs TTpa^Eiv vovi Be ^uyP^Pn>^ drrep dpcbre 
mi auTol, tccotI d y£ Bfj olT\6elri ov ns Kal vopl3£Tai 
Coxccra KOKwv Etvai tpoi Bfe oOte IojBev oikoBev 

rivavricbBri to toO BeoO inipEtov, oOre TjviKa o^’e^aivov 
evtowBoT ETTi TO BiKOijTnpiov, ouTE £v Tco Xoyco oBBapou 
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ueAAovTi Ti epsvv. KaiTOi ev oAAois Aoyois toAAoxou Srj 
ue STreoye A^ovra peTa^O* vOv Bs ouSapoO Trspi camiv 
Tnv TTpa^iv o'Dt’ ev epyco oOBevi out’ ev Aoycp f\va\^icoTai 
poi. Ti aiTiov eivai vrrroAapPccvco ; eyd) C/piv epco- 
KivSuveOei ydp poi to ^uppepriKos toOto ocyoceov yeyove- 
vai, ml ouK 6oe’ otrcos nueis dp 9 cos CnroAaupdvopev, oaoi 
oioiaeea kcckov elvai to Te 9 vccvai. p^oc poi TeKpripiov 
toOtou ysyovev ou ydp ea©’ oircos ouk fivccvTicbOTi w 
poi TO elcoeos cji^uetov, ei [xr\ ti epeAAov ky^ dyadov 
irpd^eiv. 


32.— ’Ewoficroopev Be koi TfiBe, cos TroAAfi eATTis ecrnv 
dydOov ocuTo sTvai. Buolv ydp Odrepov ecrnv to TeOvd- 
vai- fi ydp olov priBb elvai priBe aiaOrjaiv pT|Beplc£V 
priBsvos eyeiv tov TedvecoTa, fi Kccrd to Acyopeva pera- 
poAii Tis Tuyydvei oC/aa Kai peroiKriais T^i 
TOTTOU ToO evOevBe eis dAAov tottov. koI eiTS p-nBepla 
aicr6r)cyis eoriv, dAA’ oIov UTn;os, eireiBocv tis KccSedBcov 
ptjB’ ovap pT^Ba^ 6 p 5 , Soupdciov KepBos dv eir) 6 0 dvcrros. 
ey(i) ydp dv olpai, ei Tiva ei^e^dpevov Beoi tccuttiv Tqv 
vOkto, ev ^ OUTGO KocreBapGev coore priBe ovap iBelv, Kai 
Tds dAAas vuktos Te Kai ■npepas Tds tou (31ou tou eouroO 
dvrnrapaO^Ta toutt] vuktI Beoi cTKevpdpevov eiTreiv, 
iroCTas dpeivov Kai fiBiov fipepas Kai vuicras tcxOttis t^s 
vuKTOs pepicoKcv ev tco eourou pico, — oTpai dv pf^ oti 
iSicoTTiv Tivd, dAAd tov peyov j 3 aaiAea euapiQpfiTous dv 
eupeiv auTov Tcxdras irpos Tds dAAas 'HPepas Kai vuktos. 
ei o 5 v ToiouTov 6 Odvoros eoriv, KepSos ^coye A^co* 
Kai ydp ouBev 'rrAeicov 6 iras ypo^os 9aiveTai outgo Sf] 
elyai f| pia vu^, el S’ oO olov onToBiipfiaai ecrnv 6 
edvccTos 6v6a;B6 eis dAAov tottov, Kai a\ri 0 fi eoriv rd 
Aeyopeva, ws dpa kel eio-iv arrovres oi reOvecores, ri 
P6I30V dya 96 v toutou elri dv, * dvSpes BiKacrrai • ei 
yap TIS acpiKopevos eis AiBou, cmaAAocyeis toutcov tcov 
9 aoK 6 vTcov BiKaorcov elvai, eCrpTjoei tous dAriews SiKacrrds, 
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oimp KQi TvEyovrai bctl Bnccgeiv,— Mivojs -re Kcd 'PaSa- 
UccvQus Ka\ AIcckos koI TpnrT6Afpo? kqI SJAoi octoi twv 
i^PiOewv SIkoioi feysvovTo bf tm eccurSv Piw, — 5pa 900^11 
ov ein n ofTToSrjpia , rj aO ’Op 9 £l ^sfY^vio^ax Kcxi 
MoucjoIm Ka\ 'Haio&co Ka\ ‘Oi«iP“ iroacp dv Tij 
ay upcSv , cyw pcv ydp tto^okis 6eXco TsOvavai, 
£t -toOt’ £<mv cAt\^ nrel epoiye Kai atrrw 0 ai/paffTn 
ov £jn T[ BicrrpipT) aCrroQi, ottctte evnixoipi rToAauTiSei 
Ya\ Alcnm tQ T£?vauwvos koI a ti? qJAos t£ov TToXaiGv 
5ia Kpicjiv aSiKov tESyriKev. cnmirapapdAXovTi tci euccutou 
iroSn ■H’pos Ta ekeiv&jv — ws ey<J» oTpai, ouk ov oct^Se? eih — 
vxj\ St| to nfyioTov, tou$ £KeI t^erayfina Kal EpsuvSvTa 
cjoTTEp Tous fevTQwOa SictyEiv, Tis auTUfy 00965 ecmv xol 
•ris otrroi pev, loriv 5 ’ oO itooco 5’ 5v T15, (*> 
6v5pes SiKOjrrca, 5 e|aiT 0 E^eraoai tov rm Tpolov 6 cya- 
yovra ttiv ttoTAt^v orpcmoy ^ ’OBuaoEO fi 210V90V, fj 
d^ou5 uupiou5 dv •n5 eIttoi Kai dvBpas kci yuvalKos, 
o^S 5iaXsy£<j6ai koI fuviivcti Ka\ £§rTd3Evv 
ov s’lTi eu5aiuovio:5 , ttAvtcos oO 5 f|Uou tovrrou ye Iv6ko 
o\ fewi cnroKTEivovai ta "W ydp dWva euSaipovitrTEpoi 
eIoiv ol bal Twv iveaBe, rai i^5T) tov Xomov xp^^ov 
dSdvoToj eIoiv, EiTTEp yt TO XeyopEvo dXriQfi toriv 

33 — 'AAAa Kai vpSs xpn» ^ ov-Spcs SiKacrroi, euMttjSos 
tlvai TTpos t6v 6dvofTov, koI ev n touto BiovoElodai 
dXriSis, on ouk EOnv avBpl oyaOcio kokov ouSev ovre 
3£Svn oCte TE^EUTTiffavTi, ouSJ dne^lTOi Crrro Oewv Td 
ToUTou TTpaypcfTo* ou6e to fua vuv cnro -roO auroudrou 
ysyovey, poi BfiXov ion touto, on fi8r| T£0vovai 

Kol dTrriAXdx 9 <in irpay^idTwv PeXtiov f^v poi 6ia ToCrto 
Kai oOSccuou drTETpcvpEv to ot\vi£>ov, koI lycoys T015 
kotcxvj;ti9icop£voj5 viou kqI tois Kcrrnyopois ou ttovu 
XoXcrrtxtvw koitoi Tounj tt^ Sictvoia Kcrr£'9T]9l30VT0 
uou Kai KOTTiydpouv, cAX’ oldpEVOi pXamtiv touto 
auTots d^iov vjin9£o^ai tooovSe pevtoi OLTrcov SEopai 
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ToOs uisTs [Jiou, sTTSiSdcv fi^qacoai, TiucopT^craaSe, c5 ovSpss, 
Tocurd TccuTa AuiTOUVTes drrep eyob upag sAOrrouv, sdv 
upiv SoKcoaiv Ti 'H aAAou tou TrpoTepov stti- 

psAsTaOai fi dperfis* Kai edv SoKcoai ti slvai priBev ovTsg, 
6v6i5i36T6 ouToig, cbarrep eyw upiv, oti oOk eiripsAoOvTai 
d>v SeT, Kai oiovTai ti elvai ovTeg odSevog d^ioi. Kai sdv 
Toura Troif}Te, SiKaia Treirovdobg ^cb eaouai u(p’ upoov 
oOrog T6 Kai oi uislg. dAAd ydp 11511 oSpa drriEvai, epoi 
pw oTToOdvoup^cp, upiv Se piooaopevoig’ ouoTepoi Se 
fipcov epyovTai e-rri dpeivov irpaypa, dSriAov -rrovTi TrAf]v 
•q Tw Qsco. 



BEFORE THE VERDICT (1-24) 


CHAPTER 1 

What impression has been made on you, men of Athens, 
by my accusers, I do not know , at all events they made me 
well/nigh forget who I was, so plausible were they And yet 
I will go so far as to assert that they have not uttered a single 
true thing But of thcit many false statements what amazed 
me most was this they maintained that you ought to have 
been on yout guard not to be misled by my eloquence That 
this sutcmcni caused them no shame (when they mutt have 
known they were sure to get a pracucal refutauon at my hands, 
as soon as I was proved to be no great speaker at all) appeared 
to me the most shameful pan of the business unless, of 
course, by a great speaker they mean one who speaks the 
truth If they mean this, 1 should certainly admit that I was 
eloquent— but not after then fashion. These people, however, 
have (I repeat) spoken little or nothing that is true , but from 
me you arc to hear the whole truth None the less I can pro-* 
misc you shall not hear a speeds manhalled, like theirs, with 
fine phrases and words, but something spoken quite ducctly, 
just as the words come For I am convinced that my cause 
IS just , and let no one think otherwise, as it would be un-- 
becoimng for a nun of my years to appear before you like a 
lad with a Ue upon his bps. Yes, and I particularly beg this 
of you if you hear me defending myself in the language I 
generally use in the maikci-^Ucc at the bankers’ tables (and 
many of you have heard me, both there and elsewhere), do 
not be surprised and do not tntenupt For the case stands 
thus. This IS the first time, though I am seventy years of age. 
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that I have ever appeared before a court ; hence I am a 
stranger to the language of a court. Were I a foreigner, no 
doubt you would overlook it if I spoke in the dialect 
and in the fashion to which I was bred ; so now, as things 
are, I request you as an act of justice (for so I believe it to be) 
that you will allow me to speak in my usual way. It may be 
a good way, or it may not ; but what I want you earnestly to 
consider is whether what I say is just or the reverse. It is a 
judge’s merit to come to a just decision ; a speaker’s to 
speak the truth. 


CHAPTER 2 

To begin with, it is right, men of Athens, that I should 
defend myself against the old false charges and my earlier 
accusers ; secondly, against the later ones. For my accusers 
have been many, even from of old ; they have been talking 
for years, without saying a word of truth ; and these men I 
fear more than I do Anytus and his friends, dangerous though 
they are too. But still more dangerous are those others, who 
got hold of you in your childhood, trying to cajole you, and 
accusing me of what is, nevertheless, untrue, — namely, that 
‘ there is one, Socrates, a wise man, who speculates about the 
heavens, and has pried into all things beneath the earth, 
and who makes the worse appear the better cause.’ 
These men, my friends, who have published this scandal, 
are the accusers I dread, for their hearers imagine that such 
investigators are atheists as well. 

In the next place, these accusers of mine are many, and 
have been busy for ever so long, speaking to you, moreover, 
at an age when you would be most likely to believe them ; for 
you were then quite young, some of you mere lads. Com 
sequently, as there was no one to answer, judgement has 
literally come by default. Worst of all, it is impossible to find 
out who they are, — unless one of them happens to be a comic 
poet. As for those who sought to persuade you through 
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envy and mabce (some, it may be, convincing others because 
convinced themselves), these arc the most impracticable of 
all One cannot summon any of them here for aoss' 
examination , one is obbgcd, almost literally, to fight with 
shadows in one’s own d^nce, and to put questions with 
nobody to reply I want you to understand that, as I have 
said, there are two classes of accusers to be dealt with those 
who have brought this (diaige recently, and those old 
accusers of whom I am now spewing It is against the latter 
that I just defend mysdf first, for it was these you heard 
attacking me first, and for a far longer penod than those that 
followed 

Very well , I must, of course, make a defence and try, 
in the brief while at my dispoul, to nd you of a long/ingrained 
prejudice I could wish that 1 might succeed m my efforts, 
if to succeed be good for you and me The nature and difB-' 
culty of the task I do not disguise from myself However, let 
the issue be as God wills 1 must obey the law, and make 
my defence 

CHAPTER ^ 

Let us consider ftom the outset what the charge is which 
has given rise to that slander on which, 1 suppose, Meletus 
relied when he drew up this mdictmcnt against me Now, 
what ate the asscrUons my accusers have been busy spreading * 
Well, I must read out their affidavit and treat these people as 
formal accusers ’ Socrates u an evihdoer , he makes him^ 
self a nuisance probing into the earth beneath and the 
heavens above , and he makes the worse appear the better 
cause Furthermore, he teaches others to do likewise ’ Such 
is the charge You saw for yourselves, in Aristophanes’ 
comedy, a fellow called Socrates swinging about in a basket, 
Mjing that he trod on air, and talking a great deal of nonsense 
besides, not a word of which I understand I do not say this 
because I despise such knowledge, if anyone is really slallcd 
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in these matters : heaven forbid that Meletus should bring so 
serious a charge against me ! No, my friends, I have nothing 
to do with speculations of this sort. And again I call the 
bulk of you to witness, and ask you to inform one another 
(those of you, that is, who have heard me conversing, — and 
many of you have) : inform them, I say, whether anyone has 
ever heard me discussing such themes, either much or little. 
You know it is not so ; and you may conclude from this 
that the other false statements most people make about me 
are equally unfounded. 


CHAPTER 4 

The fact is these tales are false ; and, if anyone has told you 
I undertake to educate people and exact fees for it, that is 
false too. Yet I think it would be a fine thing to be able to 
teach mankind as Gorgias of Leontini can, and Prodicus of 
Ceos, and Hippias of Elias, For each of these men may go 
to any city and persuade the young men there to quit the 
society of their fellow-'citizens (with whom they are free to 
associate without paying a fee), and not only pay for instruc/* 
don, but be thankful for being allowed to do so. For the 
matter of that, there is another philosopher here from Paros, 
who, I learn, is sojourning in our midst ; and I mendon this 
because I chanced to .light on a man who has lavished more 
money on Sophists than all the rest put together, — Callias, 
the son of Hipponicus. So I asked him a question (for he 
has two sons), saying ‘ Callias, if your two sons were foals 
or calves, we could have engaged a trainer for them, and he 
might have been expected to make them perfect in their own 
special excellence ; and this trainer would have been a 
groom or a farmer. But, as they are human beings, what 
sort of instructor do you propose to engage ? Who is there 
that is skilled in the qualides demanded of a man and a 
cidzen i As you have sons, doubtless you have considered 
the matter. Is there any such person or not ’ ’ ‘ Oh, 

B.A.S. E 
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cHlalnly,' he icphcd ' Who is he.' I asked. ‘ and where docs 
he hail ftom. and what are his charges ! Evenus is the 
man,' icphcd Calhas. ‘ and he charges five imnas And 1 
counted Evenus happy indeed, if he really has ihis power and 
can teach so cheaply Had I possessed such knowledge. 1 
should have preened myself and put on aus . but then, my 
friends, this is a knowledge 1 do not possess 


CHAPTER S 

Perhaps one of you may retort ‘ But, Socrates, what is 
your profession * How have these calumnies arisen * Sure y 
all these stones could never have got about, had your conduct 
been like that of other folk you must have been doing some^ 
thing out of the common Tell us, then, what your profes/ 
Sion IS, for we have no wish to pass a hasty judgement upon 
you’ That seems a Cur icqucsi, and I shall endeavour to 
show what has given me such a bad name and provoked 
these calumnies Listcu, then , and though, possibly, soinc 
may think I am joking, I can assure you I shall tell the trum 
The fact is, men of Athens, I have obtained my name ihanfo 
to a kind of wisdom I possess What is this wisdom * A 
wisdom that is, I believe, possible to all mankind Maybe 
I am tcally wise m this way , whereas these men, whom I 
was menuomng just now, may possess a more than human 
wisdom,— or 1 know not how to describe it Assuredly J do 
not possess that whoever says so lies, and is speaking to 
raise a prejudice against me And here I beg you not to 
intcnupt, no, not even if you think I am talking arrogantly , 
for the words I use are not trune I shall refer you to a speaker 
whom you all reverence he is die Delphic god, and he it 
IS who is witness to my wisdom (if I have any) I suppose 
you knew Chaerephon » He was a friend of mine from very 
early days, and a friend of the democratic party , he went 
into exile with that patty not long since, and with it he 
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returned. And you know, of course, his character, — how 
impetuous in all he undertook. One day he went off to 
Delphi, and was bold enough to put this question to the 
oracle (and again I ask you not to interrupt) ; he asked, 
forsooth, whether any man was wiser than I. The priestess 
replied, ‘ No.’ Chaerephon himself is dead, but his brother, 
who is in court, will confirm my story. 

CHAPTER 6 

Now mark why I tell you this. I mean to show you how 
the calumny against me began. When I heard the reply of 
the oracle, I put this question to myself : ‘ What does the 
god mean 5 at what is he darkly hinting ? I am not con- 
scious of being wise in anything, great or small. What can 
he mean, then, by asserting that I am the wisest of mankind ? 
Obviously a god cannot lie : it is impossible.’ For a long 
while I was at a loss what he did mean, dll, finally, with 
great reluctance, I proceeded to investigate the matter in the 
following way. I went to one of the men who have a 
reputation for wisdom, convinced that here, if anywhere, I 
should convict the oracle and be able to say to the god, 

‘ Look, you said I was the wisest of men ; but here is one 
who is wiser than I.’ I examined the man (I need not men-' 
don his name : it was one of our polidcians who produced 
this impression on me), and this was the result. During our 
conversation I noticed that he seemed wise to not a few, but 
particularly so to himself; yet he was not. And I then 
tried to point out to him that, for all his reputed wisdom, he 
was the reverse of wise. He finished by flying into a rage 
with me, and so did many of the bystanders. As I went 
away, I thought to myself, ‘ Well, I am wiser than he. Prob^ 
ably neither of us knows anything really worth knowing : 
but whereas this man imagines he knows, without really 
knowing, I, knowing nothing, do not even suppose I know. 
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On tbs one point, at any rate, I appear to be a little wiser 
than he, because I do not even think I know things about 
wbeh I know notbng’ I then went to another man who 
was reputed even wiser than the first , but with the same 
result And he, too, was enraged with me, and so were 
many others 

CHAPTER 7 

I THEN Visited one man after another, in succession, for I saw 
with pain and alarm that I was making enemies , yet, for all 
that, I deemed it nght to regard the divine word as of para/ 
mount importance I must needs go, then, to all the reputed 
wiseacres to find out the meamng of the oracle And verily, 
men of Athens (for I must sp^ the truth to you), ‘his ts 
what befell me In the progress of my quest, ordaned by the 
god, I found that the people with the highest reputations 
were well mgh the most ignorant, wble others, who were 
looked upon as inferior, fell less short Now I must set before 
you the story of my wanderings they were like the labours 
of a second Heracles, and all to prove that the oracle wa 
beyond dispute • After visiung the poliucians, I approached 
the poets— tragedians, writers of lyrics, and the rest — bchcving 
that there I should find myself manifestly less wise than 
they Accordmgly I would take up those poems of theirs 
on which, apparently, they had laboured most, and would 
ask what they meant, expecting to learn something from 
them. I am ashamed to state the facts, my friends, yet stated 
they must be Almost any of the bystanders could have 
spoken better about these poems than could the writers 
themselves In short, I noticed this about the poets that 
their works were the offrpnng not of artistic sbll, but of a 
kind of natural power and inspiration , like seers and 
prophets, who say many noble things, but understand nothing 
of what they say I thought the poets were much like that , 
and, further, I percaved that their poetry made them bcUeve 
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they were the wisest of people in other matters also, — which 
they were not. So I left the poets, feeling I had the same 
advantage over them as I had over the politicians. 

CHAPTER 8 

Last of all, I approached the craftsmen. I was quite aware 
that I knew nothing worthy the name of knowledge, and 
equally sure that they knew many admirable things. And in 
this I was not mistaken ; they knew what I did not, and, so 
far, were wiser than I. But, men of Athens, even our good 
friends the craftsmen made the same mistake as the poets. 
Because he was skilled in his own craft, each man imagined 
he was supremely wise in matters of the highest moment also ; 
and this tactlessness tended to eclipse their real knowledge. 
So I asked myself, on the oracle's behalf, whether I would 
prefer to remain as I was, without either their skill or their 
ignorance, or, like them, possess both. And I made answer 
to myself and to the oracle that it was better for me to continue 
as I was. 


CHAPTER p 

It was this cross-'examination, men of Athens, that brought 
me many enemies, of the deadliest and bitterest sort ; and the 
result has been a series of false charges and my being dubbed 
‘ wise.’ For in every case the hearers believe me to be wise 
when I prove another man wrong ; whereas, my friends, in 
point of fact it is the god who is really wise. Probably the 
meaning of the oracle is simply this, that human wisdom 
counts for little or nothing. I do not suppose the god was 
speaking of Socrates the man ; he made use of my name by 
way of illustration, as though to say : ‘ Good people, he is 
wisest among you who, like Socrates, has learned that his 
wisdom is of no value at all.’ That is the reason why, till 
this present hour, I search and enquire as I go my rounds, in 
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obedience to the god, whenever I believe anyone to be wise* 
•whether citizen or stranger , and when I am convinced he 
IS not wise, then (to viridicate the oracle) I prove that he is 
not so And owing to my unremitting toil I have no time, 
worth mentioning, for any business, pubhe or private, but 
hve m extreme poverty by reason of my service to the god 

CHAPTER 10 

In addition to all this, the young men that follow me of their 
own accord, sons of wealthy Athenians with abundance of 
spare Ume, dchght to hear people cross/quesuoned, and fic/ 
qucntly copy me, and go on and try to cross^qucstion others 
And they, I suppose, find plenty of men who think they know 
something, but really know little or nothing And then the 
vicums get furious, not with themselves but me ’ * This 
So«at«,’ they cty, ‘ is a pcsulent fdlow , he is corrupung 
out youths ’ And when anyone asks them, ‘ Why, what 
harm is he doing » and what docs he teach > * they have 
nothing to say None the less, m order not to appear at a 
loss, they take up the usual ready-made charges against all 
who study philosophy — charges of speculaung upon things 
in heaven, and things under the earth, charges of atheism, 
charges of making the worse appear the better cause The 
ttuth, I suspect, they would hardly care to confbs, — ^which 
IS that they are themselves convicted of pretending to a 
knowledge they do not possess. Because they arc, in my 
opinion, ambitious and zealous and numerous, speaking 
about me in a vigorous and convincing fashion, they have 
this long time past been dinning your cars with their persistent 
calumiues On the strength oft^s, Meletus and Anytus and 
Lycon have attacked me Mclaus in his indignauon on 
behalf of the poets, Anytus on behalf of the artisans and 
pohtiaans, and Lycon on behalf of the orators So that, as 
I said at the start, I should be surprised if, in a brief while, I 
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could disabuse you of your prejudices, now that they have 
grown so powerful. There, men of Athens, is the truth ; 
I speak without conceah'ng or suppressing a single fact. 
And I know pretty well that I am hated for so doing, — which 
is a clear indication that my words are true, and that the 
prejudice against me is this, and its causes these. And if 
you look into the matter, either now or at some future time, 
you will find it so. 


CHAPTER 11 

Against my first set of accusers this defence is sufficient. 
I shall next try to defend myself against Meletus — that ‘ good 
patriot,’ as he calls himself— and those who followed in his 
wake. As if they were a fresh batch, let us take in hand their 
indictment, as we did with the others. It is somewhat after 
this style : ‘ Meletus insists that Socrates is an evihdoer, cor^ 
rupting the youth, not acknowledging the gods acknow-* 
ledged by the State, but practising a strange reh’gion.’ Such 
is the gravamen of his charge. Let us proceed to examine it, 
count by count. Meletus really does maintain that I do 
evil by corrupting the young ; but I maintain, men of 
Athens, that Meletus is the evibdoer, in that he makes fun 
of earnest, and lightly brings men to trial, pretending to be 
deeply interested in matters for which he has no care whatso/- 
ever. And I shall now endeavour to prove to you that this 
actually is the case. 


CHAPTER 12 

Come here, Meletus, and answer this : Do you not regard it 
as really important that our young men should be as excellent 
as possible J ‘ Why, yes,’ Then kindly tell the judges who 
it is that makes them better. Obviously you know, seeing 
the interest you take in this matter. Now that you have dis-* 
covered the man who corrupts them — myself, according to you 
— I am haled into court and accused. But come, point out 
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who It IS that makes them better Theie ! you ate silent, and 
have no word to say Don’t you think it disgraceful an 
a clear proof of what I say, namely, that you have never 
troubled about the matter at all i Tell me, good sir, who 
niakcs the young men better » ‘ Oh, the laws T at is no 
the quesuon, my fiiend , I want to asceitain who the man 
IS that, starting fiom a knowledge of the laws, ““K me 
young people better ‘ The judges here, Socrates 
do jou mean, Mcletus > Can these gendemen train our 
young people and make them better » Of course 
capital amwer, I swear ’ What a host of bcnclactors you 
name > Once more Do the listeners here make the youth 
better, or not! 'Yes, they do so Rewtsc.’ And the 
Senators’ ‘Yes, and the Senators, too’ Well, Mcletus, 
you surely cannot mean that the auzens in the Assemb y 
corrupt our youth i Or do they, one and all, make them 
better* ‘They do’ Apparently, then, every Athenian 
makes men good— except mysdt and I alone corrupt *heiiL 
Do you mean that » ‘ That is exactly my mcamng 
what an unlucky fellow I am, in your esumation' But 
answer me Is this your optmon where horses arc conccrnca i 
Do you believe that those who improve them are men in 
general, and that only one person harms them » or, on the 
contrary, that there is but one person who benefits them or 
a mere handful, at most, namely the horsc/ttaincts, whereas 
most people (if they have to do with horses) harm them J 
Is this not uue of hones and other ammals, too » Why, oi 
course, whether you and Anytus deny it or not Out young 
men may be congratulated if— as you say — only one man 
corrupts them, while everybody else docs them good. Be 
that as It may, you show pretty conclusively, Melaus, that 
you have never given a thought to our youths , and you 
actually proclaim your own indifference, in that you have 
never cared at all for the cause which has led to this 
prosecuuon. 
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CHAPTER 13 

Furthermore, Meletus, pray tell us whether it is better to 
live among good citizens, or bad 5 Answer, my friend, for 
the question is not difficult. Do not bad men do evil to 
those who are from time to time their neighbours, and good 
men good ? * Certainly.’ Now does anyone desire to be 
injured rather than helped by his fellows ; Please answer (for 
indeed the law requires you to do this) : Is there anyone who 
desires to be injured i * Of course not.’ Come now, are 
you bringing me to trial in the belief that I corrupt and harm 
our youths of set purpose J ‘ I am convinced of this.’ What, 
Meletus, are you, at your age, so much wiser than I at mine, 
that, whereas you know that evil men work evil to their 
neighbours and the good work good, I forsooth am such a 
fool that I am ignorant even of this that, by corrupting one 
of my companions, I run a grave risk of being injured by 
him ? And yet you affirm that I commit such a crime 
intentionally 1 Meletus, I do not believe you, nor, I imagine, 
does anybody else. Either I do not corrupt others, or, if I do, 
it is done unintentionally ; so you are wrong, either way. 
Now if I corrupt them unintentionally, you have no legal 
right to bring me into court for such unintentional mis-- 
demeanours ; you should have taken me aside and instructed 
me and admonished me ; for, clearly, if I am instructed, I 
shall leave off doing what I now do unintentionally. But 
you shrank from any such meeting ; you refused to teach 
me ; and, instead, you bring me to a place where those 
should be brought who require, not instruction, but 
punishment. 


CHAPTER 14 

But in point of fact, men of Athens, it has long been evident 
(as I said before) that Meletus never troubled his head about 
any of these matters, great or small. None the less, pray tell 
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me, Mcletus, m what way you dunk I conupt the youth 
Obviously — so rum the indictment — by teaching them not 
to beUeve in the orthodox daucs, but m other novel divinities 
Is this your meaning when you tell us I corrupt young men 
by my doctrines » ‘ That is preascly my meaning ’ Then, 
in the name of these very gods who aic under discussion, 
express yourself more plainly both to me and to the judges 
here. For I cannot make out whether you say I teach men 
to believe that there arc iotm gods (in which ease I must 
bcheve m their existence, and am no downright atheist, and 
so am not guilty in this respea), only not the gods rccog' 
nized by the State, but different gods altogether Is this the 
charge agaimi me » Or do you mean that I believe in no 
gods whatever, and teach others so > * My contention is that 
you do not believe m them at all* My dear Melcius, what 
makes you say this > Why, then, I do not believe the sun 
and moon to be gods, as everybody else docs* ‘ Indeed, 
gendemen, he does not, for he says that the sun is a stone, 
and the moon earth * My good sir, do you fancy that it is 
Anaxagoras you arc prosecuting i and do you think so 
poorly of the jury, and imagine them to be so illiterate, that 
they do not know that the books of Anaxagoras of Clazo/ 
menae arc full of these doctrines » Aye, and so our young 
inen learn from me doctnoes they can sometimes buy, for a 
shiUmg at most, at the Round Totace, and laugh Socrates to 
scorn if he claims these theories for his own— especially as 
cy are so peculiar But, in hcavcn*s name, is thu your 
opuuon of me l do I bebeve in no gods > * In none whatso/ 
bdieves you , you do not bebeve it 
yoursdt Men of Athens, this follow is, I take it, an im/ 
f simplyi drawn up this indictment in 

shamdess bravado By foaming a 
^ ^tymg an experiment on me to see 

^ Socrates, this wise man, will guess I am joUng 
and contradicting myself, or whether I shall succeed m hood^ 
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winking him and all who hear me.’ For Meletus appears to 
me to be contradicting Himself in the indictment, as though 
he were to say : ‘ Socrates is guilty ; he does not believe in 
gods, yet believes in gods.’ Now surely this is the argument 
of a trifler. 

CHAPTER J5 

Pray consider, gentlemen, why I hold this to be his mean^ 
ing. And you will have to answer us, Meletus ; and do you, 
Athenians, as I begged of you at the outset, kindly remember 
not to interrupt if I talk in my usual style. 

Is there anybody, Meletus, who believes that things 
human exist, but that human beings do not ; Let him 
answer, gentlemen, but do not let him make constant 
interruptions. Is there a man who does not believe in the 
existence of horses, yet believes in horsemanship ? or does not 
believe in flute/players, but does believe in flute/playing 5 
My good fellow, it is impossible ; for, as you refuse to give a 
reply, I tell you and everybody here as well. But answer this 
one question, at least : Is there any man who believes in 
supernatural things, but not in supernatural beings ’ ‘ No.* 
Very good of you, I must say, to answer at last under com^ 
pulsion from the judges ! You say, then, that I believe in 
supernatural beings, and teach this ? So at all events, on 
your own showing, I do actually believe in things supers 
natural (be they new or be they old), and to this you swore 
in your affidavit. Now, if I believe in supernatural things, 
surely I am bound to believe in supernatural beings. Is not 
this so ? Of course : for I presume your silence implies 
consent. And do we not believe that supernatural beings 
are gods, or the children of gods ? Yes, or no 5 ‘ Oh, cer^ 
tainly.’ Well, then, if I believe in supernatural beings (as 
you allow), and if these beings are gods, this must be the 
riddle and jest which I attribute to you when you affirm that, 
while I do not believe in gods, I sdll do believe in gods. 
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seeing I believe m supcmaiural beings Agan, if th«c 
dmmucs arc the bastard offspring of gods, whether by nymphs 
or some other mothers, as is generally supposed, who 
bchevc m the children of gods, but not m gods i It would 
be as absurd as bcUeving m the offspring of horses or asses, 
but not in horses or asses’ The truth is, Melctus, it must 
have been to test me that you drew up that charge, — or else 
you were at a loss to find any real ground of accusation 
But you cannot persuade any man wiA a grain of common/ 
sense that it is possible for one and the same person to believe 
m things supernatural and divme, and at the same time dis/ 
bchevc both in divimucs and m gods 

CHAPTER i6 

But in fact, men of Athens, the charge brought by Melctus, 
that I am an evil/doer, needs no laboured defence I think 
I have said enough to confute this Nevertheless that many 
arc deeply prejudiced againa me, as 1 said before, is certainly 
true. And what will bring about my condemnation (if I am 
condemned) is not Melctus or Anytus, but the envy and 
suspicion of the majority Yes, the forces that have already 
nimcd many a good man will probably rum me ; there is 
little feat that they will stop diort at me 

But perhaps someone may say ' What ’ arc you not 
ashamed, Socrates, of a pracuce that is imperilling yout 
Ufc > ’ I might fairly retort * You are wrong, fiiend, if you 
beUeve that a man who is good for anjthing ought to weigh 
the chances of life and death, and not rather keep his eye 
fixed on this one point whether his acuons arc just or un/ 
just, whether they arc the acuons of a good nun or a bad ’ 
For, according to you, the heroes who perished at Troy must 
Theus more than they 
all, seang that he uttaly despised death, when shame was 
the altcrnauve For when he was minded to slay Hector, and 
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his goddess mother spoke to him, if I recollect aright, some/ 
what after this manner : ‘ My son, if you avenge the slaughter 
of your friend Patroclus, and kill Hector, you will perish 
yourself,’ ending with these words, ‘ After Hector, death 
awaits you,’ what was his answer ? Just because he scorned 
to live a coward and not avenge his friend, he made light of 
death and danger, crying out, ‘ Let me die straightway, after 
punishing the miscreant, and not prove a laughing/stock to 
all men — 

‘ Here, by the crooked ships, a cumberer of the ground,’ — 

can you imagine a man like that cared aught for death and 
peril ? Men of Athens, here lies the truth of the whole 
matter : wherever a man posts himself (believing it his duty) 
or is posted by his captain’s order, there should he stay and 
face the odds, recking not of death or anything else in corn/ 
parison with disgrace. 


CHAPTER I'J 

Men of Athens, I stood my ground, like everyone else, and 
risked my life at Potidaea, Amphipolis, and Delium, in the 
place where I was posted, in obedience to the officers you had 
chosen to command me ; and it would be passing strange 
if now, when the god (as I firmly believe) has bidden me 
live the life of a philosopher, I abandoned my post through 
fear of death or anything else. Yes, strange indeed ; and I 
should justly be brought to the bar for not believing in the 
gods, and for disobedience to the heavenly oracle, and for 
dreading death, and for imagining myself to be wise when I 
was not. For to fear death is simply to think we are wise 
when we are not ; it is to appear to know what we do not 
know. Nobody so much as knows whether death is not 
really the greatest of blessings ; yet men fear it as if they knew 
it to be the greatest of evils. Yet is not this the shameful folly 
of supposing we know what we do not know 5 By this 
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much, my friends, I probably am superior to most others 
here too , and if I v. ere to cill myself wiser than others, it 
would be because, knowing nothing for certain about the 
other world, I do not even suppose I know But wrong/ 
doing, and disobedience to a higher power — be he god or 
man— I know well that this is base Accordingly, because 
of evils which I know to be evils, I shall never fear nor fly 
from things which may, after all, be good So, even if you 
acquit me now, refusing to do the bidding of Anjius, who 
said that I ought neva to have come into court at all, or else 
(now that I am here) that you are bound to put me to death, 
because, if I should escape due penalty, your sons would 
immediately put my teaching into pracuce, and so become 
wholly coiTupced if, in face of this, you said to me 
* SoCTates, in the cixcumsanca wc shall refuse Anytus a 
heanng, and shall let you go, on condmon that you waste no 
more ume in these enqumes or in philosophical speculation , 
but should you be caught doing so again, you will be put 
to de^ ' , — if, I say, you let me go on these terms, I should 
ttU you frankly, ‘ Men of Athens, I respect and esteem you, 
but I shall obey God rather than you , and, as long as I have 
life and breath, I shall neier cease from the pursuit of phJo/ 
Sophy, but shall exhott you and instruct everybody I meet, 
spying, m my usual fashion, “ Look, my friend, you are an 
Atheman, a member of the greatest and most famous city 
m the world for strength and wudom arc you not, then, 
ashamed that the object of all your care is to make money, 
as much of It as you can, and to win fame and reputauon , 
whaeas for wisdom and truth and the perfecting of your 
sou , you have not a single care » ” ’ And supposing he 
^spute this, and mainuin that he does care, I shall not forth/ 
ois^ss him, not go my way, but shall question him, test 
m, and conwet him , a^ if I do not find him to possess 
^ does), I shall reproach him for 

«esumaung true, and ovoesumacing false, values. This 
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I'shall do for all I meet, old or young, particularly to you, my 
fellpw-'citizens, who are so close akin to me. For under-' 
stand that this is God’s will, and I am convinced no greater 
good has ever befallen you than this my service to God, My 
whole life is spent in going about trying to persuade you, 
both the young and the old, not to care so exclusively for 
your bodies or for money as for the soul’s welfare. For I keep 
telling you that virtue does not spring from wealth, but that 
it is virtue that makes money and everything else good for 
mankind. If, by such words, I corrupt the youth, then my 
doctrine will be harmful ; but if anyone affirms that my 
teaching is something different, he is -wrong. ■ In the face of 
that I would conclude : ‘ Men of Athens, believe Anytus, or 
not ; acquit me, or not ; but be sure of this — that I shall 
never act otherwise, no, not if I must die a dozen deaths.’ 

CHAPTER i8 

Nay, do not keep interrupting, my friends, but abide by my 
request and listen ; for I believe it will be to your advantage. 
I am about to say something else which will, perhaps, make 
you shout me down ; only pray do not so. Remember that, 
if you kill me for being what I tell you I am, you will harm 
yourselves far more than you harm me. Neither Meletus nor 
Anytus can harm me, for I do not suppose that heaven would 
suffer a good man to be harmed by a bad. Anytus could, 
perhaps, have me put to death or exile or loss of civic rights ; 
and probably both he and many another imagine these 
things to be great evils ; but there I disagree. What is, in 
my opinion, far worse is to do what Anytus is now doing — 
trying to kill a man unjustly. At the present juncture I am 
far from arguing on my own behalf, men of Athens ; no, 
it is on your behalf, that you may not be robbed of God’s 
gift by condemning me. For if you kill me, you will not 
readily find my like, — one who, in obedience to God, 
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iitetally ’ settles * on the oty (grotesque as this simile sounds) 
as a gadfly settles on a horse that rs tall and thoroughbred, 
but somewhat sluggish and irv need of being aroused Such 
am I , and ii is God who has given me to Athens to rouse 
you and urge jou on and reproach you ; nor do I ever cease 
fiom settling upon you at every point all day long Such 
another man you will not easily discover , and, if you hsten 
to me, you will spare my hfe Very likely you will be vexed 
—like drowsy people when they arc being awakened — and, 
hstcmng to Anytus, may with a single tap lightly put me to 
death , and then you will go on slumbering the rest of your 
days, unless God in his mercy send you anothet man hkc 
me That I am the kind of man to be given by God to the 
aty, may be learned from this . people do not usually neglect 
their own ^wrs and leave then belongings uncaied fer (as I 
nave done) all these years, m order to mind your business, 
approaching each aazen individually, as if he were a dthcr 
or elder biothet, and urging him to make Vinue his prime 
No doubt, if I were getting something out of it and 
«« for my advice, my conduct would have been 
readily understood , but, as ic it, you see for yourselves that 
my accusers, for all theit insolence and effrontery, arc unable 
pro ucc a sitiglc witness that I ever took payment fiotn 
yone, or asked for tt My own poverty is, I think, the 
h«est witness to the truth of wha I say 


CHAPTER Iff 

surprise that, though I am so busy 
to aor,? advice m private, I never venture 

have P“^hc platform and advise the State You 

I Poss«< reasons, often and m many places 

as You knr,^ ^vinc and supernatural, which Meletus, 
of mockttv ' retired w in his indictment, by way 

^ From childhood this Something has been with 
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me : it is a sort of Voice which, when it comes, always 
deters me from any contemplated purpose, but never urges 
me to act. This is what hinders me from taking any part in 
politics— rightly, I think. For be sure, men of Athens, if I 
had tried to take such a part, I should long since have 
perished, and done you no good, nor myself either. Pray do 
not be angry at my speaking the truth ; for no one will ever 
be safe who frankly opposes you or any other democracy, in 
his endeavour to prevent illegality and injustice in the city. 
He who is genuinely striving for the right, if he is to be safe 
even for a brief while, is bound to work in a private, not in a 
public, capacity. 

CHAPTER 20 

I SHALL give you convincing evidence of this — not by words, 
but by what you prize far more, deeds. Listen, then, to what 
once happened to me, that you may understand there is no 
man to whom I would yield, contrary to what is just, through 
fear of death : I would rather die than yield ! My story may 
be in questionable taste and smack of the courts, but it is 
true. 

Now, men of Athens, though I never held office in the 
State, I did once sit on the Council. It so happened that my 
tribe, the Antiochis, had the presidency at the time when 
you proposed to try, in a body, the generals who had failed 
to pick up the drowning crews after the sea/fight at Argv 
nusae. This was illegal, as you saw later. On that occasion 
I alone of all the committee opposed the illegality and voted 
against it ; and when the orators were ready to indict and 
arrest me, and you were vociferously urging them on, I 
deemed it my duty to side with law and justice, and take 
the risks, rather than support you in an unjust proposal 
through fear of imprisonment or death. This took place 
while the city was still a democracy. But when an oligarchy 
was established, the Thirty in their turn summoned me, with 
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four oiheis, to the Rotunda, and toW us to bring Leon from 
Salatms for cxecuuon. Similar commands they were fre/ 
quently in the habit of giving to others also, desumg to 
implicate ra their enmes as many as they could There 
again I showed, not in word but m deed, that (to use a 
vulgar term) I care no (aiihing for death , what I did care 
about, and to the uitcimost, was not to be guilty of any in' 
justice or wrong'doing The albpowciful Thirty did not 
scare me into an act of wickedness , when we came out of 
the Rotunda, the four went off to Salamis, while I quicdy 
made my way home Very hkcly I should have been put to 
death fot this, had not the Government, shortly afterwards, 
fallen. And many wiH be able to prove to you the truth of 
my statement 


CHAPTER 21 

Do you imagine I should have lived as long as I have, had 
I been engaged m pohucs and maintained jusuce, as an 
honest man should, tightly regarding this as my supreme 
duty > Why no,— nor any one else cither > All my lift 
through— m pubhc, if 1 had any work on hand, and in 
private too — you wiU find that 1 never gave way to any man 
in defiance of right, not even if he were one of those whom 
my accusers falsely call ‘ disaplcs * of mine Disciples I have 
never had , none the less, if anyone (young or old) desires 
to listen to me as I go about my business, I have never said 
to him, Nay , neither do I talk with him for a lee, and refuse 
to talk without. I submit myself to be questioned by rich 
and poor alike , and if any one is minded to answer, and 
then hear V, hat I have to say m reply, he may do so If one of 
my hear«s turns out better or worse, why should I be held 
responsible, seeing I never tau^t, or promised instiucuon, 
at all i And if anjonc says he ever learnt or heard a word 
from me m private to whidi all the world is not welcome, 
l°umaybc sure he lies 
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CHAPTER 22 

Now, why is it that people like to spend so much time in 
my company ? My friends, you have heard the reason. I 
have told you the whole truth : the reason is because they 
enjoy hearing me cross/question folk who imagine themselves 
wise when they are not. They find this a pleasant occupation. 
Now, as I have said, God has bidden me do this, — ^in dreams, 
in visions, and in all ways in which the divine power has 
commanded man to do anything whatsoever. That is the 
truth ; and it can easily be verified. For if it be true that I 
am corrupting, and have corrupted, the young, surely, now 
they are grown up, if they had perceived I had given them 
bad advice in their youth, they would come forward of 
themselves and accuse me, and be revenged. Or, if they 
were reluctant to press the case personally, some of their kins-' 
men — fathers, brothers, or near relatives — would call to mind 
if their relations had really suffered at my hands. Certainly 
many of them are in court, here before my eyes — Crito, for 
example, my countryman and fellow^tribesman, father of 
Critobulus here ; Lysanias of the Sphettian parish, father of 
Aeschines over there ; Antiphon of the parish of Cephisia, 
father of Epigenes ; and there are others besides, whose 
brothers have been in my company, Nicostratus, son of 
Theozotides, brother of Theodotus (Theodotus is dead, so 
ht could not urge his brother to keep silent), and Paralus, 
son of Demodocus, whose brother was Theages. And there 
is Adeimantus, son of Ariston, whose brother Plato is here 
too ; and Aiantodorus with Apollodorus his brother. I 
might name many others, some of whom Meletus ought, 
strictly, to have summoned as witnesses in the course of his 
indictment ; but if he has forgotten them, let him call upon 
them now : I am ready to stand aside ; let them speak if they 
have anything to say. No, quite the reverse, my friends ! 
you will find them all ready to help me, the arch/corrupter. 
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the min who works their lunsfolk mischief, as Mcletus and 
Anyms asscit. Those who have actually been themselvK 
comipted might have some ground for assisting me , ut c 
unconupted (teliuves of these men, already on in years;, 

pray what other motive can itey have for helping me, save 
the true and honest one that they know Melctus is telling 
lies, and that I am telling the truth * 


CHAPTER 2 $ 

This, gentlemen, is pretty well all I have to say m rny own 
defence , yet there arc, perhaps, one or two points besides 
There may be some one among you who, remembenng is 
own case, will feel aggrieved that, in a far less importaM 
inal than the present, he earnestly besought his judg« wiui 
many tears, bringing his own children before you, by way 
of evoVang as much compassion as possible, along with 
many others of his kinsmen and fiiends , whereas I shall, 
strangely enough, do none of these things—and that, too, 
though I am meurrmg what may be thought the supreme 
danger Maybe such a one, with this in mind, will steel his 
heart against me , just beouse of this he may feel an^» 
and in his anger vote against me If anyone feels like that 
— he need not, but assuming that he docs — I believe it wul 
be reasonable to reply . * My good Sir, I too have kinsmen , 
for (to <^uote Hornet again) I am no child of wood and 
stone,” but of flesb and blood , 1 too have relations and sons 
— ^yes, three sons, one a lad, the odiers mere children. None 
the less, I shall not fetch one of them here, and beseech fbt an 
acquittal ’ Why, then, you will ask, do I refuse to do any-f 
thing of the sort i Not Corn obstinacy, men of Athens, nor 
out of disiespcrt for you Whether I feel confident in the 
face of death, or not, is another matter Anyway, for my 
credit’s sake and yours and the city’s, I cannot suppose it 
right, at my years, and with a reputation hke mine — whether 
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it be a true or false one — to act thus. At all events, people 
have convinced themselves that Socrates surpasses the majority 
of mankind in something. If, therefore, those who have the 
reputation of being superior in wisdom and courage or some 
other virtue are to behave in this style, will it not be disgrace^ 
ful ; I have myself often seen others, men of repute, display^ 
ing extraordinary solicitude when brought to trial, — appar^ 
ently with the idea that they would suffer some dire fate if 
they died : I presume they imagine they will live for ever, if 
you do not put them to death ! To my mind, such men 
disgrace our city ; a foreigner might well suppose that those 
Athenians who are eminent in virtue, men specially chosen 
by their fellows for high office and public rewards, behave 
like women. Such things, men of Athens, ought not 
to do if you have the smallest reputation ; and if we do them, 
you, as judges, ought not to sanction it. You should make 
it clear that you will be far more likely to condemn the man 
who introduces such sorry scenes, and makes the city a 
laughing/stock, than the man who keeps silent. 

CHAPTER 24 

But, the credit of Athens apart, I do not consider it just 
either, to escape condemnation by appealing to the judge : 
it is my business to convince him by argument. For the 
judge does not sit here to award sentence by favour, but to 
give a just verdict ; and he has sworn not to show partiality 
but to decide according to law. We should not, then, per/ 
suade you to falsify your oath, nor should you allow your/ 
selves to be so persuaded. In that case, both sides would be 
guilty of impiety. Do not think, men of Athens, that I ought 
to act towards you in a fashion that I consider unseemly, 
unjust, and unrighteous — particularly now, when I am being 
arraigned by Meletus here for impiety. If I could cajole you 
and constrain you by my entreaties to break your pact, I 
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should obviously bo tcichmg you to disbelieve in 6“^ 
end my defence would be simply a con&sslon of atheism 
No, that IS not the case, for I heUeve m the gods as not one 
of my accuscis beheves , and I leave it to you and to God to 
decide what is best both fot you and me alike 


APTER THE VERDICT (ajeaS) 

CHAPTER 2$ 

Men of Athens, you have condemned me , y« I am not 
distressed, fot there ate many causes that have contributed to 
this result Whai has happened is not unexpected ; what 
surprises me so much is the way the voung has gone. * 
thought that the votes would ^ so neatly equal rather the 
contrary But, m the cucumstanccs, if only thirty votes had 
changed over, appatenUy I ^ould have been acquitte 
From Mcletus himself I Junk I have escaped, even as it is , 
not only so, but it is abundantly clear that, had not 
and Lycon come forward to accuse me, Mcletus would have 
been heavily fined fot not securing the fifth part of the votes 


CHAPTER 26 

So, then, Mcletus proposes death as the penalty . he it so , 
but what countcr/pendty would you have me propose, men 
of Athens J Surely one commensurate with my deserts 
What penalty do I deserve to pay, in person or in purse, 
because forsooth instead of being idle all my days I bavc 
scorned what most people care for — money, home interests, 
a soldier’s life, poliucs, and everything else, such as state 
appointments, clubs, factions (whatever, in short, goes on in 
the city) i In reality I thought myself too honest a man to piO' 
tcct my interests by engaging m these things I have ne\et 
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done so ; otherwise I should not have been any use to you 
or to myself. Rather I made it my business to visit everyone 
privately, and do him the best of services, as I believe, trying 
to persuade each of you not to regard his belongings, but 
himself ; how to become good and wise, and not to consider 
the belongings of the city, but the city itself And so with 
all things else in like manner. What, then, do I deserve for 
being what I am ; Something good, if I must propose what 
I really merit ; yes, and something befitting my character. 
What reward, pray, is befitting a poor man, your benefactor, 
who needs leisure if he is to bestow his services on the state ? 
Nothing is more becoming, men of Athens, than for a man 
like me to receive public maintenance in the Guildhall — a 
reward he deserves far more than a citizen who has won a 
victory at Olympia in horse or chariot race. The victor at 
Olympia gives you apparent happiness ; I give you the 
genuine thing ; and whereas he needs no maintenance, I do. 
If, therefore, I am to propose a just ‘ penalty ’ for all this, here 
is my proposal — maintenance at the Guildhall. 

CHAPTER 27 

Perhaps these words will remind you of what I said about 
the lamentations and prayers. You may think me merely 
stubborn ; but it is not thus. I am convinced that I have 
never wronged any man intentionally ; yet you remain un^ 
convinced, because our discussion has been but brief Were 
it customary in Athens, as it is elsewhere, to spend not one 
day but several over a capital charge, I fancy you would have 
been convinced ; but, as things are, I cannot in so short a 
time clear myself of certain grave imputations. As I am per^ 
suaded that I have never wronged a soul, I am not going to 
injure myself and damage my own case, by saying that I 
deserve any evil, and by proposing some penalty harmful to 
myself What should I dread i T o suffer the penalty Meletus 
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suggcsts-dcaih. which, as 1 have toU you. may or may not 
be an evil I am, forsooth, m place of this, to choose son^e^ 
thing I know IS bad’ But what penalty ought I to suggest 
Imprisonment J And why should I live m prison, a slave 
of that annual board of offiaals, the Eleven » Or snau i 
pay a fine, and be kept m durance ull the debt be p^n » 
There comes up the old objccuon I have no money » 
then, am I to propose exile J Possibly that might meet with 
your approval My love of life must, however, be great ii 
am so dull as not to perceive that you, my fcllow^iuc^» 

have proved incapable oftoleraung my discourses and woras. 
Wh\, you have found them so burdensome and detcsuoie 
that \ou now seek to be free of them and can you 
oiheis will readily endure them i It is highly irapro a c 
A fine sort of life for a man of my years, after going mto 
exile, to spend his time m moving from city to aty, an 
always being dnven out* I am well aware that, wherever 
go, the young men will hsten to me as they do here , an i 
I drive tkin away, they will retaliate by driving me away, 
with the hearty consent of their ciders And, if I do not, 
their fathers and relauves will banish me, for the young men s 
sake 


CHAPTER 38 

Perhaps some one may exclaim ‘ Tell us, Socrates, can^ 
not you leave Athens, and hvc elsewhere m peace and 
quiet » ’ Ah, It IS the hardest of usks to make my positron 
clear to you For if I maintain dial to keep silent is diS' 
obedience to God, and that I carmot do this, you will di^ 
believe me on the ground that I am guilty of affectation and 
insincerity And if I tell you again that man’s highest good 
is talking about virtue and those other matters, on which you 
have often heard me dilating, and examimng both myself 
and others, and that an unexamined life is not worth living, 
—why, you v/ill disbelieve me yet the more What I say is 
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all true, my friends : but to convince you,— there’s the rub ! 
And I am not in the habit of regarding myself as a criminal. 
To be sure, if I were a man of means, I should have proposed 
as large a sum as I could hope to pay : that would have done 
me no hurt ; but, as things are,— well, I have no money, 
unless perchance you will let me propose a sum within my 
power. I might manage five pounds. Well, then, I propose 
fhat. Plato here, and Crito, and Critobulus. and Apollo, 
dorus urge me to raise this to a hundred and fifty, and declare 
that they will act as sureties. Let this, then, be the sum , 
they, as adequate sureties, will guarantee the money. 


AFTER THE SENTENCE 

CHAPTER 29 

Tust to cut my Hfe short by a few years, men of Athens, you 

will have the finger of scorn pointed at you by 

of Athens, who will say you murdered Soctaee he Wrs^ 

Bor those who wish to upbraid you will ‘ 1 “'™ , 

wise, even though I am not. Had you brrt wart d a whi e, 

you would have had your way, in the natural 

for you see how old I am. a man srrrcken “ 

sight of the end. I am not addressurg all of yo^ but orUy 

those who have ” havtfeeT convfcted through 

S ^f^glrfb”; Si I might have p»™^ea jou. 

had I deemed it my duty to leave been 

to secure an acquittal. But not so. 
defeated, not through lack of arguments, u , 

boldnes; and insolLe and a w^ to ^orward^as you 

would have listened to gladly-the ^“^orthy 

bewailing himself, and saying an others, 

things, as I hold — pleas you hav 
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1 did not think It my duty then, when faced with 
act unworthily of a free citizen . nor do I regret that I defended 
myself as I did far better die, aficr making my defence, 
than accept your condiuons and live Neither in law'cou 
nor on battle/ficld ought I, or anyone cUe. to devise means tor 
escaping death at all costs For, indeed, in war it is ftequen y 
found that a soldier may at least avoid daih by throwing 
down his aims, and casung himself on the mercy o i 
pursuers , and, in each class of perfls, there arc ° ^ 
devices for escaping death, provided a man hcsiutcs a 
nothing, in word or deed To escape death is, I tear, no 
hard far harder is it to avoid unnghtcousness , for a 
flics faster than death Now that I am old and slow, I hate 
been caught by the slowa pursuer , whereas my aewsert, 
sharp and clever as they arc, have been caught by c 
swifter 

And now I go my way, sentenced to death— by • 

and these go theirs, men whose wickedness and injusuce nave 
brought upon them the condemnation of Truth And 
abide by my sentence, and they by theirs Perhaps it was 
inevitable and I think u is well 


CHAPTER 30 

In the next place, I would nuke a prophecy to you, my 
fellow'Cituens, who have sentenced me For I have icachc 
a moment at which, if ever, men see visions — when they arc 
m the presence of death I tell you, Alhemans, you who are 
my murderers, that as soon as I am gone vengeance wiu 
overtake you, far sterner (God knows’) than any vengeance 
you have obtained by compassing my death For now you 
have done this thing, believing you will not have to give an 
account of your hves , but, I can safely say, you will be dis^ 
appointed Your accusers will henceforth be more in number 
(so far, I have held them back, though you knew it not), and 
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they will prove the more inexorable as they are younger ; 
and you will wince the more. For if you imagine that, by 
executing men, you will prevent others reproaching you for 
your misspent lives, you err indeed ; that method of escape 
is neither honourable nor possible ; the noblest and easiest 
method is, not to damage others, but to go on perfecting 
yourselves. That is my prophecy to all who have condemned 
me ; and, having spoken it, I go my way. 

CHAPTER 5J 

To those who have acquitted me I would gladly talk about 
what has come to pass, while the Eleven are busy, and before 
I go to the place where I must die. Will you stay with me, 
dear friends, till then ? There is nothing to prevent our 
speculating together, while we may. I am ready to show 
you, as friends, the true meaning of this event. To me, O 
my judges (for I shall be using that term in its right sense), 
a wonderful thing has happened. My usual warning has 
been with me all my life, opposing me, even in trivial matters, 
if ever I meant to act amiss ; but to-'day, as you can see for 
yourselves, there has befallen me what might well be thought, 
and is generally reckoned, the supreme evil. But, when I left 
home this morning, the divine sign did not oppose me, nor 
yet when I was on my way here to the Court, nor at any 
moment during my defence ; notwithstanding that, on other 
occasions, it has often withstood me in the act of speaking. 
But in this matter it has never once countered me in any^ 
thing I said or did. What can be the reason, I wonder 5 I 
will tell you, I am convinced that what has happened to/day 
is a good thing, and that those of us who regard death as an 
evil cannot possibly be right. And the proof is manifest : 
the customary sign would assuredly have stopped me, unless 
m some way I were about to fare well. 
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CHAPTER 32 

Further, let us consider the question from this point of 
view, that we have strong reasons for regarding death as a 
blessing For it must be one of two things cither death is a 
complete cessation of being, the dead man losing all sensa^ 
uon , or else, as people icU us, it is a change and migration 
of the soul from this world to another If it means absence 
of sensation, like a dreamless sleep, death must be a singular 
gain. For I think that if a man had to pick out that rught 
on which his slumber was too deep even for dreams, and 
were to set beside it all the other nights and dajs of his life, 
and then tell us dcfixutcly how many of these days and mghis 
he had found sweeter and more delightful than that one 
night,— I think that not only the average man, but even the 
Great King himself, would find those other days and nights 
easy to rcckoa If death means this, I count it a gam , for, 
on this view, all Time appears no more than a single night 
If, on the other hand, death is like taking a journey hence to 
some other world, and the stones arc true which tell us that 
all the dead abide there, what greater blessing can there be 
than this, my judges l For if, after arriving at the House of 
Hades, the traveller, released from the self-styled judges, is to 
iscover the true judges who are reported to give sentence 
below Minos and Khadamanthus, Aeacus and Tripto* 
lemus, and all the denu-^ods who were righteous in their 
lives would not such a journey be worth the making 2 To 
^^^pl’cus and Musaeus, Hesiod and Homer, — what 
of you give for that * If this is true, I would 
g adly die a dozen deaths Bor myself in particular, hie 
he wonderful indeed, if ever I met Palamcdes, 
an Ajax the son of Telamon, and any other of the ancients 
wo perished through an unjust sentence , to compare my 
su ering with theirs would be no unhappy cxpencncc, be 
sure And above all, to go on bving there, enquiring and 
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finding who among them is wise, and who thinks he is 
wise but is not ! What would one not give, my judges, to 
cross/examine the leader of the hosts at Troy, or Odysseus, 
or Sisyphus i One might name innumerable others — men 
and women — ^with whom it would be an untold joy to live 
and converse, both hearing them and asking them questions. 
There, assuredly, I shall not be put to death for that ! They 
ate in all things happier than we are here ; and they live for 
evermore, — if the stories told us are true. 

CHAPTER 55 

Bijt you also, my judges, ought to face death with a good 
hope, and consider this one thing (which is true), that no 
evil can befall a good man, alive or dead. Never is he ne-' 
glected by the gods. My present case is no work of chance : 
I see quite plainly that it is better for me to die now, and be 
free from trouble. That is why the sign never turned me 
back ; and so against my accusers and condemners I feel 
little or no anger. Yet with no such intention did they 
accuse and sentence me, but because they meant me harm ; 
for this they deserve censure. 

One request, however, I make of them : Whenever my 
sons grow up, punish them, vexing them as I have vexed 
you, if ever you see them loving money or anything else 
rather than virtue. And if they pretend to be something 
when they are nothing, upbraid them, as I have upbraided 
you, for not caring for what is right and for imagining they 
are something when they are really nothing. If you do this, 

I shall have met with justice at your hands, and so will my 
sons. 

But it is already time to go — I to die, you to live. But 
whether life or death be better, is known to God alone. 
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CHAPTER 1 

(b av 5 p£S 'ASi^vaiot (men of Athens) Socrates is address*- 
ing his fcUow^atizcns generally, rather than the crowds 
who had come, out of curiosity, to hear his defence. 
Later on he formally addresses his judges as fivSptj 

6iKaaToi 

^TiUoai T8 Kcd 6v6iiacnv (phrases and words) he is discUim*' 
mg the artisuc use of such embellishments as would be 
employed by professional pleaders By Atuc law every 
man was tequued to plead his own cause , no ‘counsel 
were pcrouiicd But if a man felt too nervous to undcr^ 
take this rather formidable task, he was allowed to g« 
somebody else to write a speech for him , this he would 
either commit to memory, or else, after a few pre&tory 
words, would call on his fnends and acquaintances to 
speak on his behalf This he was not forbidden to do , 
but as the law did not penmt anybody to be lured to 
speak in favour of a hugant, these ‘ fnends,’ by way of 
giving some colour to the proceedings, would explain 
that they were moved by some personal aniagomsm to 
the opposing patty (Gardner and Jevons, Greefe Anti' 
quittes, p 594) A whole crowd of professional pleaders 
(Xoyoypaspoi) arose m Athens— certainly this was the 
ease in the umc of Isocrates — who made quite an income 
by composing speeches for incompetent hugants the 
orator Lysias was one of them (cf PhiUipson, Tfce 
Tml of Soctafts, p 253) Public feeling at Athens did 
not at all favour this method of oicumvenUng the letter 
94 
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of the law and of indirectly employing counsel, and the 
word Aoyoypcc9os became a term of censure. — For a 
good description of an Athenian trial, see Tucker, Life in 
Ancient Athens, chap. xiv. Protracted trials were apparx 
ently unknown at Athens ; the case had to be concluded 
in a single day. 

pr^Seis upcov TTpooBoK-nodTCo dAAoos (let no one think other.' 
wise) : his obvious intention is to use the language of 
everyday life. 

STTi Tcov Tpoar63&3V (at the bankers’ tables) : a favourite place 
of resort for inquisitive folk lounging about the dcyopd, 
or market-place. Cf Xenophon, Memor. 1. i. 10. 

‘ Socrates was condnually in pubUc ; for early in the 
morning he would go to the colonnades (TTepmccTous) 
and the gymnasiums, and when the market-place was 
filling he was to be seen there, and the rest of the day he 
was where he was likely to meet most people : he talked 
for the most part, and all who chose might listen.* In 
Theophrastus the Man of petty ambition is said to haunt 
these places, as our modern ‘ lounge-lizards ’ haunt 
society resorts. — Becker, Charicles, Exc. on sc. 4. 

Sopupsiv (interrupt) : used of any kind of demonstration, 
whether in favour of Socrates or not. The interruptions 
made by numbers of the judges during Socrates’ speech 
(and we must remember that, in the Court of Heliasts, 
jurors and judges were the same), and his request that 
they should not cry out against him, suggest that the 
Court was a large body of a popular kind (Phillipson, 
The Trial of Socrates, p. 228). The Heliastic Court 
merely represented the whole body of the Athenian 
Bfjpos sitdng in a judicial capacity. 

Enl biKaoTTipiov dcva|3ej3T)Ka (appeared before a court), 
viz. on a charge. He must often have been present at 
trials, as a spectator. 
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fc-m ycyovcas IpSoufiKovra (seventy years of age) a round 
number Socrates was just turned 70 

^^vo35 W^ecos (a stranger to the language of a court) 
there IS a touch of irony here. Socrates knew very well 
what he was about 

^^eiv (to speak the truth) The speaker must be 
SiKovos, moral , he will thctcforc aim at giving the 
facts, not merely at seeking to persuade Mark the 
earnestness of these concluding words of the exordium 


CHAPTER a 

T0O5 TrpeoTous KccTTiy6pous (my earher accusers) Ansto' 
phancs was one of them. Socrates' main difficulty was 
to counter the prejudice in the minds not only of w* 
jutot/judges, but of the Athemans generally The 
people who had created this prejudice he terms his 
' first accusers ’ 

ToOs 0119I *Avutov (Anytus and his friends) Anytus was 
the real msugatot of the trial, and the most dangerous 01 
the enemies of Socrates , the actual accuser was Meletus, 
and with him was associated Lycon, a person of no 
great consequence Each of these accusers, Socrates 
assures us, attacked him in order to avenge supposed 
insults to his own class Meletus on behalf of the poet^ 
Lycon of the orators, Anyius of the statesmen and 
pchucians Anytus was an orthodox democrat, though 
not of the extreme type , but he had strong poliucai 
convictions He helped to secure the icstorauon of th® 
democracy after the expulsion (m 403 Bc) ofthe Thirty 
Tyrants ‘ He is a type,* says Jowett, ‘ of the narrow' 
minded man of the world, who is indignant at innova/ 
lion and equally detests the popular teacher and the true 
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philosopher ’ — a Conservative in the worst sense of that 
much-'maligned word. It should be remembered that, 
at the time of the trial, it was the oligarchs who were the 
innovators ; the democracy — like the Roman ‘ res^ 
publica ’ previous to Caesar’s dictatorship — ^was the 
established constitution (see E. S, Thompson, Mem). 
There may well have been some personal feeling at the 
root of Anytus’ bitter antagonism to Socrates ; but the 
public ground for his attack was due to the fact that 
Anytus, like a good many other ‘ Conservatives,’ 
regarded the philosopher as a dangerous underminer of 
those principles on which the Athenian democratic 
system was based. Anytus appears as one of the speakers 
in the Mem (94), where he rails against the Sophists : 
at the last he utters a veiled threat to Socrates : ‘ I 
warn you to be very careful! In any city it is easier 
to do more harm than good — ^particularly in Athens ; 
and I imagine you know this (olirai 5 e ae Kai cxCrrov 
eiS^ai).’ 

CTocpos dvpp . . . cppovTicrtTis (Socrates a wise man, who 
speculates) : there is a spice of contempt in these words. 
The uereoopa (ppovTiorfis, says Riddell, points to the 
philosopher, the tov pTTco . . . iroicov to the sophist. 
That Socrates was not unacquainted with astronomical 
quesdons is pretty certain ; physical invesdgadons were 
largely indulged in by the Ionian philosophers, whose 
speculadons were fashionable topics with the learned at 
Athens. But he determined to work within the limits 
of human life and knowledge : with physical specula-' 
dons and mathemadcal questions he would not concern 
himself. If in the earlier part of his career he devoted his 
attendon to physical matters, he soon turned aside from 
these to what he conceived to be of more immediate value 
— those ethical problems which come more closely to 
men’s business and bosoms. Aristophanes, in the 
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Cbuif, has a dig at those who were busy prying into the 
secrets of earth m 1 i88, oCiroi h’^pepoBi^woiv \>tt6 tov 
TapTopov (' they arc delving into the deep darkness of 
Tartarus ’) The detractors of Socrates wish to imply 
that he IS to be numbered among the Sophists of his time 
Now one of the stock charges brought against the 
Sophists was that they culuvatcd the art of’ making the 
worse appear the better reason' (Milton, PL u 113) 
Aristotle (Rhet 11 xxiv 11) speaks of it as the’ promise 
of Pythagoras,’ who was reputed to be its earliest cx^ 
ponent in Greece Isocrates the orator says that he, like 
Socrates, was accused of a like aim , and Aulus Gelbus 
observes, i yropor of Pythagoras, that he was ' insmccrus 
philosophus, sed aceramus sophistatum , pccuniam 
quippe ingentem cum a disapuhs accipeiet annuam, 
polUcebatut se id dolete quanam veiborum mdustru 
causa injimiorftret JotUor* But the charge, when levelled 
at Socrates, was really otiose Xenophon, m his Syw' 
posium, tells us that the word ^povriorh^ was applied as 
a ruckname to Socrates ‘ Ajc you not called, Socrates, 
the thinking man ’ Better that, sad he, than to be 
dubbed the unthinking man’ 

Tij KcoiKpSoTTOios (a comic poet) Aristophanes is alluded 
to here But he was not the only comedian to make 
Socrates a taget for his cntiasm , Eupolis had sad puyw 
5 eyi) Kal SlwKpicTriv tov tttojxov aBoXecTxn'' 

the Athemans called Paul a orrtppoXoyos — ‘ What will 
this babbler say » ’) Tha Plato lescntcd these attacks on 
his master is clca from the pasage in the Phaedo, 70 
ouKoOv y* dv olpcn, ^ 5 ’ o TcoKpcrrri?, eItteiv Tvva vOv 
ctKouCTCtura, ou 5 ’ eI kwhcoSottoios eitj, C05 oSoAeox^ 

Ou TTEpl TCOV irpOaTlKOVttOV ToClS Tvoyous TTOloOpai 

(—1 think that no one who heard me now, even if he 
were a comic po«, would say that I talk at random 
about things that do not concern me) Why the cormc 
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poets should have specially selected Socrates for their 
splenetic outbursts is not quite certain ; but it proves, as 
Burnet observes, that as early as b.c. 423, the date ot the 
Clouds, Socrates was a marked man. Now, sharp as was 
the criticism of Aristophanes (who was a whole/hearted 
anti.Socratic), he does not appear to have cherished 
any personal animosity against Socrates . ^ t is 
out in the Symposium. It is a case of I love Mr. 
Gladstone, but I hate his policy ’ (Tennyson). 


OTtiaiiocyeiv (to fight with shadows), like a boxer, going 
through his practice motions, who strikes at an im^inaty 
adversary. The same comparison is found in i Cormth. 
ix. 26 : ‘ Thus I fight as a boxer, not as one beaung the 
air’ (d6pa6£pcov=aKiapccxwv). Cf Virgil s vcrbsrat 

ictibus auras.’ 

PouXolmv oOv (I couia wish) : Socrates would piefa 
if possible, an acquittal; but it must be an honourable 

one. 


CHAPTER 3 

Socrates’ defence, properly so called, begins here. In 
earlier stages of this ’ apologia pro vita ^ua there j 
many traces of his peculiar humour- irony 
called it ; but he is serious enough when he c° j “ 
grips with his adversaries, and sets ou deadly 

Conduct, His whimsical humour can be de^ 
enou gh, and Meletus, Anytus and the rest were uncom^ 

fortably conscious of the fact. 

» / / rEj 'Rnfh ■narties in a suit were obliged, 

ocvTcopoaiocv (affidavit), declaration on oath. 

Ah ‘was To.:: S the 
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designed to parry the accuser’s atuck. The tn^ of 
Socrates took place before the Court of Hchasts, a Mdy 
of jurymen so called from thetr chief court, the f\?acna 
the actual indictment was brought y 

Meletus, though we know that the * chief devil of the 
piece * was Anytus 

1 have already stated that the HcUastic Court rcpre*’ 
sented the people situng m a judicial capacity We must 
get rid of the nouon that an Athenian laW'Case was 
conducted like a case in an Enghsh Court In Athens 
there was no bench of specially trained judges , there 
were no Junes, in out sense of the term, for determining 
quesuons of fact , there was no ‘ bar ' Any qualine 
Athciuan citizen was eligible to sit as a ‘judge for 
dicast), and he was paid for services rendered In the 
fifth and fourth ccniutics there appear to have been dooo 
enrolled dicasis, and out of this large body of citizens 
a certain number would be chosen by lot, each day, to 
sit m the various courts We know diat, at the tnai ot 
Socrates, 501 were empanelled, under the rule of a 
President, the extra ‘judge’ or dicast being added to 
make an odd total, in case an equal number of votes 
were cast on each side (see Gardner and jevons, Cnek 
pp 574 , Pfullipson, The Trial of SocnUs, 

chap xi) These soi'Jijant ‘judges* were common^ 
place Athemans, without any proper legal training or 
knowledge of law No wonder couns, thus coi^ 
sututed, frequently gave haphazard decisions, influenced 
by the emouons of the moment And there was no way 
by which a decision could be set aside, for an appellee 
tribunal seems to have been unknown (see C R 
Kennedy, Dmojlbenes, vol lU Appendix 9, on * Civil 
Procedure at Athens *) 

TtEpiEpyassTai (makes himself a nuisance) ht follows after 
cunous enquiries The adj occurs in Acts xix i9, many 
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of those who followed curious or magical arts (tcov tcc 
■TTSpiepya irpa^ovTcov).’ Cf Thucyd. v. 103, meiSov 
'ms3op6Vous oOtous eTriAmcocnv ai 90 cvepai eAiriSes, 
etri Tccs dcpocveis KctOicrravTai, — pcxvTiKf|V ts Kai 
XpricrpoOs Kal oaa ToioOra per’ eAiriSoov Aupaiverai 
(=as soon as men, in the hour of trial, lose all rational 
hopes, they betake themselves to visionary ones, — 
divination, oracles, and such like delusions which ruin 
them by the expectations they engender). One may 
recall the words of Sirach iii. 23, ‘ Be not curious in 
unnecessary matters.’ 

•irEpKpepopevov (swinging about) : this refers to the Clouds, 
218 sq., where Strepsiades is astonished to find Socrates 
swinging aloft in a basket and wrapt in meditation. 
Strepsiades exclaims : 

‘ Hi ! first of all pray tell me what you’re doing.’ 

To which Socrates gravely replies : 

‘ I tread the air and contemplate the sun.’ 

This scene, fatuous as it was, must have proved pre/ 
judicial to Socrates, who here complains of it as a mere 
caricature. Rogers, in his Introduction to the Clouds, 
says that we ought not to feel surprise that Plato, writing 
when the memory of Socrates had been hallowed by 
the circumstances of his death, should have put into his 
mouth reflections upon this passage from the comedian, 

‘ which he, we may be sure, would never have uttered.’ 

I cannot see any prima facie reason against holding that 
Socrates did actually make use of the words attributed to 
him in the Apology ; but, be that as it may, the passage 
shows that the influence of the play on the excitable and 
suspicious minds of the Athenian democracy must have 
been considerable, though not to the extent some have 
imagined. People forget a good deed in twenty^three 
years. 
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o 05 h> iTTotco (not a word of which I understand) Xcntv 

phon m the MemoraUlu (iv 7 6) icUs us that Soaatcs 
grew dissausficd with the study of physical spcculauons 
— oOre Oeot? ow fjytiTO 'r6v 3r\ToOvTa— 

and discouraged people from investigating the obscurer 
phenomena of the Umveisc In his youth, however, so 
he tells us in the Pbatia, 96. he was strongly dra>^ 
towards the speculations of the older physicists But he 
found that these studies brought him no fresh knowledge , 
he had even become scepucal of the knowledge he once 
possessed In the future he would confine himself to 
more pracucal matters He nukes it clear, however, that 
he never intended seriously to disparage any sort of know' 
ledge, provided it was real knowledge, and not imaginary 
In saying he * knew nothing * about these speculative 
quesuons, he 1$ again indulging m his accustomed irony 
* The great work of Socrates was panly to maintain 
gainst the Sophists that truth and tight arc not 
convenuons but things of which we can have true 
knowledge , partly to shift the stress of philosophy to 
man instead of nature' (Gwaikin, The Knomte^if y 
God, vol 1 294) 

Twv ToiouTcov (such themes), 1 e the things Aristophanes 
puts into his mouth m the play Human nature must 
come fitst 

' Let them “ lay,” pray, bray — the addlc/pates ^ — 
Mine be man’s thoughts, loves, hates ’ 

So wrote Browning Socrates and Johnson would, 
more or less, have agreed with the poet. 

One of the grievances felt by the Sophists against 
Socrates was due to the fact that he would ‘ take no fees 
for the ‘ lectures ’ he gave In modern parlance, Socrates 
seemed to these ptol^otuds a ‘ blackleg ’ very ptob' 
ably they regarded him as a * quack ’ as well 
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CHAPTER 4 

Gorgias of Leontini, in Sicily, is familiar to us mainly 
through Plato’s dialogue which bears the great Sophist’s 
name. He visited Athens in the early part of the Pelo/- 
ponnesian war, to beg for help against Syracuse. Sub^ 
sequendy he settled at Athens : he must have been then 
over sixty years of age. After an early training in natural 
philosophy, he turned aside to become a sort of professor 
of general culture, with special reference to rhetoric, and 
lectured to large audiences not only in Athens, but else^ 
where. His ‘ euphuistic ’ style took the Greek world by 
storm, and it exercised an immense influence, becoming 
the parent of Ciceronian Latin through the medium of 
his pupil Isocrates (cf Jebb’s Atdc Orators", vol. i. 
pp. cxx sq., and, for the fragments of Gorgias, Thomp-' 
son’s Appendix to his edition of the Gorgias), His great 
aim was to inculcate in the minds of his pupils the power 
of effective expression (As^is). Diodorus tells us that 
he astonished the Athenians, with their quickness of 
wit and delight in language, by the distinction (Tcp 
^svf30VTi, or ‘ the foreign air ’) of his style — the employ/ 
ment of poetic words, for example — and by the poetic 
nature of his prose. He was, perhaps, the first man who 
set out to make prose definitely artistic, as Aristotle says : 

‘ Even to this day the mass of the uneducated (dcrraibalr- 
Tcov) look upon discourses like that of Gorgias as 
extremely fine. But this is not so : the language of 
prose and poetry are wholly different ’ (Rhetoric, iii. i § 9)- 
Nor did this hankering after poetic prose ever desert 
him : just before his death he exclaimed, ‘ Sleep lays 
me at last with his brother Death.’ Cicero frequently 
mentions him (e.g. in the Oratore, and elsewhere) as a 
great stylist. But though his primary significance is in 
connection with the history of style, it must not be over/ 
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looked that he accomplished something in the realm of 
thought. He wrote a ircausc * On the non/cxisteni 
(iTEpl ToO vifj 6 vtos)» in which he undertook to prove 
ihrccthings (i) Nothing exists , (a) If anything exists, 

It IS unknowable , (j) Even ifu exists and is knowable, 
the knowledge of this cannot be commumcated to others 
Not a very hopeful creed, one would imagine Gorgias 
survived Socrates some years, dying at a great age 
Prodicus of Ceos (the birthplace of the poet Simomdcs), 
a great authority on the right use of words. There arc 
several allusions to this in Plato, f j m the Chnniiis and 
the Leches In the Protaxoras a speech is put into his 
mouth, burlesquing his method , but he was no mere 
pedant His passion, for verbal ruccucs and subtle ques^ 
uons about the correa use of words did not prevent him 
from dealing with other maneis , he wrote on ethics and 
religion, for example, and his allegory ‘ The Choice of 
Heracles ’ (preserved for us m the second book of Xeno^ 
phon’s MeinoraUlit) was famous More, it was a pet*’ 
manem comnbution to ethics in it was shown tl« 
duty of work as opposed to a life of mere pleasure (ct 
the Tabula of Kebes , Ignatius Loyola’s Meditation on 
the Two Standards m the ' Spiritual Exercises * , Cicero, 
de Offiais, i § ii8 Allusions to this allegory arc ft^ 
quent all through classical htciaturc) * Socrates owed 
something to Prodicus , but, as Zeller points out, the 
remarks of the Platonic Socrates concetmng the instruo 
uon he had received from Prodicus have an uomcal 
flavour It is not unhkely that Plato’s veiled hostihty to 
this celebrated Sophist may have been due partly to 
Plato’s disliking anything that he thought pedanue, and 
panly to the fact that Aristophanes (Clouds, 360 s{) 
had praised Prodicus at the expense of Socrates. Thai 


* For a translation sec Appendix III 
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a friendship existed between Socrates and Prodicus is 
vouched for by Xenophon : they were of about the 
same age. One of the Sophist’s reputed sayings was 56 s 
Ti Kal Ad( 3 ois Ti (‘ do ut des ’ ) ; but Epicharmus antics 
pated him with his 56 s ti koI ti Adn[ 3 ccve. He seems 
to have been a man of earnest character, who (says 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. pp. 425.'43o) has had 
no slight influence on posterity mainly through the 
intervention of the Cynics. 

Hippias of Elis, the polymath of his time. He figures in 
both the Protagoras and Lesser Hippias of Plato, as well as 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Wherever he went he was 
successful in his lectures, and in the fees that he got. 
Among other things he invented a remarkable system of 
mnemonics, and was as clever with his fingers as he was 
encyclopaedic in his knowledge. Though not the 
greatest of the Sophists — that dtle belongs to Protagoras 
— he was undoubtedly the most versatile. His conceit 
was portentous : ‘What I know not is not knowledge.’ 
Cf Cicero, de Oratore, iii. 127 : ‘ Eleus Hippias cum 
Olympiam venisset, maxima ilia quinquennali cele-' 
britate ludorum, gloriatus est cuncta paene audiente 
Graecia nihil esse ulla in arte rerum omnium quod ipse 
nesciret.’ 

Callias, the rich Athem'an, was so extravagant in his 
hospitality to the Sophists that he died a poor man. 
Protagoras, Hippias, and Prodicus all appear as guests 
of Callias in the scene in the Protagoras, 3 14. 

Euenus of Paros, another of the Sophists. He is introduced 
in the Phaedo as a poet, and in the Phaedrus as an inventor 
of rhetorical figures. A few fragments of his elegiac 
verse are still preserved. To judge by the remarks in the 
Phaedrus, Plato seems to have had a certain contempt for 
him. 
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TT^ uvwv the * imna * is ftcqucwly given m Lexicons as 
equivalent to about £4 (prC'Wai) But its buying power 
must have been considerably more Five trunas was a 
modest charge compared with what Prougoras exacted 
— at least according to Diogenes Laertius, who icHs us 
that Protagoras was the first to charge a fee of 100 nunas 
for the instruction he gave. (No doubt this was for a 
long course of in«rucuon) One hundred minas 
appears to be a stiff charge, particularly when v-e 
remember that doctors and schoolmasters were appar-' 
cnily paid at the same rate as artisans and craftsmen- 
Thesc men seem to have been satisfied with a vay 
modest competence , but then their wants were simple. 
OAokoXoOusv U£t’ tCrrtXelcts such was the boast of 
Pencles It may be added that fees might be charged 
not only for a course of instruction, but for 
lectures , both Prougoras and Prodicus used to send 
the bag round ' at the conclusion of a reading or dis^ 
course ^6you5 dtvocyiyvwmcovTss npavl^ovTO, sajs 
Diogenes Laemus 


CHAPTER 5 

In the next six chapters Soaates is at some pains to cxpl^n 
what those pcculiarmcs m himself were, which had led 
to people identifying him with the physicists ana 
Sophists He was convinced — and the Delphic oracle 
had confirmed him m the convicuon — that the current 
pretensions to knowledge were idle and futile More' 
over, a tour of enquiry, made personally in the city, had 
confirmed him m this conviction , but they had created 
ennuues everywhere, and gave his opponents a convenient 
pretext for accusing him of petverung the youth This, 
coupled with the old prejudice against him, had led W 
the present trial 
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TO ovotia : viz, the reputation of being a ‘ wise man ’ 
(00965). 

ccv6pcoTrivri 009(0, a knowledge of his own ignorance. This 
is the keynote of all Socrates’ teaching. Human wisdom 
is so sorry an affair that the truly wise man is one who 
‘ knows ’ that he does not know anything to boast of 
(A. E. Taylor). Cf, chap. 9, and the brief com^ 
ments of Lactantius in the opening chapter of his 
de ira Dei. 

ous dpTi eAsyov, i.e. the Sophists Gorgias, Hippias, Prodicus, 
already mentioned. 

o'O ydp euov epco tov Aoyov : his hearers would be quick to 
catch the implied quotation here (from the Melanippe of 
Euripides), which is again alluded to in the Symposium, 
177. Horace is thii^ng of this passage in Satires, 
II. ii. 2 : ‘ Nec mens hie sermo est sed quae praefecit 
Ofellus.’ 

Chaerephon was a close friend of Socrates, and, as such, 
girded at by Aristophanes (Clouds, 103, 4). It has been 
observed that he was the only one of the Socratic circle 
who was a downright democrat. He was dead at the 
time of the trial. 

Tqv 9uyf]v Tourqv : after the fall of the Athenian Empire in 
404 B.C., and the capture of Athens by the Spartan 
Lysander, the Thirty Tyrants, with Critias at their head, 
made themselves masters of the city. Part of their 
avowed policy was to * purge the state of evikdoers, 
and a considerable number of citizens were summarily 
executed (many of them not as evikdoers at all, but as 
political opponents), and about five thousand driven 
into exile. The next year these exiles came back in 
force, drove out the Thirty, and restored the old demo^ 
cracy. Critias, the able and violent leader of the Thirty, 
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perished on the field of battle — Thirlwall, HfStcry of 
Greece, vol iv pp 200 , Camhnd^e AitaeiU Hist vol v 
chap Ml 

els AeXcpoOs the great days of the ApolUnc Oracle at 
Delphi were m the seventh century It lost caste in the 
fifth century by appearing to take the unpatriotic side in 
the Persian war , consequently at the time of the trial its 
influence was considerably dimimshcd People did not 
take the oracle quite seriously m those later days It 
must have been long before this trial that the impetuous 
Chacrephon put his enquiry Evidently Socrates was 
impressed by the reply , at any rate his subsequent 
activities were not umnflucnced by it With all its 
defects the Delphic Oracle bad been, at one umc or 
another, of value to Greece as the one great centre of 
umty and counsel in a land singularly lacking m umty 
of aim, though, to be sure, it made no spcaal effort to 
promote pchticd umty It was rather m moral matters 
that the ‘ catholicity ’ of the god became impressive , it 
was from Delphi that reverence for oaths, respect for 
women, caic for the life of suppbants and slaves, derived 
in great part both their sancuon and their strength 
(M)crs on ‘ Greek Oracles,’ m Hellemca) Cf Mon' 
taigne. Essays, u 12 ‘ Socrates, being advertized that 

the God of Wisdom bad aunbuted the name of wise 
unto him, was thereat much astomshed, and, dihgently 
searching and rousing up himself and ransacking the 
very secrets of his heart, found no foundauon or ground 
lot this divine sentence He knew that some were as just, 
as temperate, as vabant and wise as he, and more 
eloquent, mote fair, and more profitable to their country 
In fine, he resolved that he was distinguished from 
others, and reputed wise, only because he did not so 
esteem himself , and that his god deemed the opinion 
of science and wisdom a singular sotushness in man , 
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and that his best doctiine was the doctrine of ignctance. 
and simplicity his greatest wisdom. 

Tennyson, In Meinomm : 

‘ Behold, we know not anything : 

I can but trust.’ 

6 d56A96s (his brother) : Chaerecrates. 

CHAPTER d 

oO yrip eepts (it is impossible : lit. ‘ « f C£ 

y Something that o— “ IXwrctt 

It ? Clem. Rom. 27 , ee6s (Titus 1 . 2 ). 

d m TO M;8uaaa0ai. ^ by this pronounce. 

‘ Socrates says he was ^^^^t s gg y 
ment [of the Delphic Athens-a liar ’ 

Apollo— never a “ S p Apollo’s com. 

(A. E. Taylor). The higbet ajc« 

merce with mankind is ^^5^^ Qiyeiv (thou 

ix. 42 , Kol yap ere ° Jhich recalls another 

0ECTp6s. J 

ovouorn . . . A^eiv : Anytus is indicated ^ ^ ^ ^ 

oioiTO uh;...eiTl 5’ oO : ’ ph ovto KaAdv 

toOto soTi X^Abttov apa0ia.^ 

Kdya06v \xr\Bs . ^yog ^SefiS elvai ov; ov m 

OUKOUV ImeupEt 6 OT nuschief of ignorance. 

otpTai t-inSEiaecn (heian is the mi 
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that he who is neither good not wise is full of self" 
sufficiency such a man never desires that for which he 
feels no lack) Cictxo, Aaid i ' in omnibus foe 
setmonibus qui ab eis qm lUum [Socratem] audicnim 
perscnpu sunt, ita disputat ut nihil affirmct ipse, 
tefellat ahos, mhil sc scire dicat msi id ipsum, coque 
praestarc cetem quod ilU quae nesciant scire sc putent, 
ipse se mhil scire id unum soar, ob eamque tcm sc 
arbitran ab Apolhne omnium sapientissimum esse diC" 
turn, quod haec csset utu omnis sapicntia non arbitran 
scsc scire quod nesciat’ There is a similar comment m 
Acai n 74 Paul m Romns 1 aa says of the godless 
that * professing themselves to be wise they became fools 
(^licrraicoSTiactw) and their foobsh heart was darkened ’ 
KoXiv Kaya66v here of things, but in Plato usually of 
persons In the days of Soaates the words Kc^ol xdryccSof 
were a frequent term for the obgaichical party (c£ 

* bom ’=‘ opumates,’ m Laun), though Socrates himself 
would employ the term not with a poliucal but with a 
moral connotation • compare the words of Clement of 
Alexandria, Sirom vu. 836 : t 6 Qevov iiovois to‘5 
Ka^oI5 Kccya9ol$ (paiveroi But such a phrase in 
Soaates’ mouth might easily arouse suspicion, specially 
at a moment like this ‘ KcAol KctyoSoi (}eaiix et hons) 
— that uniianslatcablc conception which includes the 
“ fine fellow ” and the “ good man ” ’ (Gilbert Murray, 
Hwl Creek Lit) 


CHAPTER 7 

vq t6v kuvo (verily Ut * by the dog,* the jackal'headed god 
of Egypt—* latraioi Anubis * m Virgil, Aen vm. 698) 
This form of Oath, so die Schohast informs us, was 
called the oath of Rhadamanthus, who declined to 
permit his worshippers to swear * by the gods ’ It is a 
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euphemism, like the French parhleii or our vulgar ‘ by 
Jove.’ In the days of imperial Rome oaths were taken by 
the ‘ genius Caesaris ’ (Euseb. H.E. iv. § i8, ouocrov Tf)V 
Kaiaapos -djyjiv ) : Lightfoot, //.on Martyrdom of Poly carp, 
ix. In Genesis xlii. 15 Joseph swears by ‘ the life (= ‘ ka ’ 
or ‘ double ’) of Pharoah, and this form of adjuration is 
known from Egyptian monuments (Sayce, Religions of 
Eyypt and Babylonia, pp. 48 sq,). Contrast our Lord’s 
plain condemnation of all swearing, false or otherwise — 
eyob Se Asyco upiv, Mf) opooai oAcos, in Matth. v. 34. 
The sentiment underlying this passage was a Jewish 
commonplace. 

5 i 6 updppcov (writers of lyrics) : the dithyramb was originally 
a hymn in honour of Dionysus. Later on, it became 
divorced from its old Dionysiac setting, and the word 
was used of lyrical poems setdng forth heroic subjects 
(the KAea dv6pcov) ; the idea of extravagance and 
exaggeration always clung to the term: hence the use 
of the word here. There was an old proverb : Kai 
5 i 6 upduPcov vouv ex^is eAcrrrova (‘ even a dithyramb 
has more sense than you’). In the Gordias, 503, 
Socrates asks Callicles; ‘What about dithyrambic 
poetry? Do you think that Cinesias [a bombastic 
poet, often ridiculed by his contemporaries] ever tried to 
make his hearers better men, or was it his aim merely 
to tickle the ears of the groundlings ? ’ To the latter part 
of this question Callicles gave an emphatic ‘ Yes ! ’ 

q/doei Tivf (a kind of natural power) : genius, instinct. Here 
9^015 is contrasted with SiSccxq or peAetti. Cf Mon/" 
taigne. Essays, i. 37 : (The beauty of poetry) ‘ does not 
beguile our judgement : it transports and overwhelms 
it.’ Ruskin, Stones of Venice : ‘ The noblest forms of 
imaginative power are also in some sort ungovernable, 
and have in them something of the character of dreams ; 
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so lhat the vision, of whatever kind, comes uncalled ’ 
jouben, Pe«sf« * Nothing which docs not transport is 
poetry the lyre is a winged inarument ’ ‘ The poet,’ 
remarks Stewart in that beautiful book The Myths of 
Plato, * performs bis essential function as a poet only so 
far as he arouses transccndenul fccLng m his pauent, by 
inducing in him the state of drcam^conscjousncss ‘ In 
connection with this, Plato’s Ion should be read, as a 
study of poetic inspiration The Greeks icgulaily spoke 
of poetic genius as a form of madness the true poet is 
(cf Shakespeare * the poet’s eye in a fine fienzy 
tolling’) Even Aristotle admits that poetry is an 
inspired thing SvOeov yap fi irolr^ais (Rbet lu. 7) 
There is a passage in Plato’s Phodm, 245, which is 
worth quoting in this connection wi^Xtov poprupoOmt' 
ol TTcAaiol uoviccw cojippooCrvris "t^v he 6 eo0 Tf)5 irap’ 
etvQpclJTrwu yiyvopivrjj Sf 5 ’ av dveu povloj MouoeSv 
irrl TToiqTiKos 90 pcc$ a9iKriTai--mi^ls tb? dpet hi 
Ikovos TTOiT>T^js iadpevoj— drrsXfiJ en>ri>s ts koI 
T\ wolr^oi; Cirri twv pcnvoyivcov rj toO OM9pO“ 
voOvTos ri9auto9ri (if whoever untouched by the 
frenpf of the Muses knocks at the doors of Poetry, 
fondly imagining that craft alone will make him a good 
go v/ith his hopes blasted, while bis poetry 
M j ^ shade by the inspired madman) 

Alodetn versifiers may usefully take to bean these 
words,* and add to them Goethe’s splendid diaum 
What makes poetry » A. full heart, brimful of one 
noble passioru' 


(prophets), acquendy menuoned by Plato with 
There docs not appear to be much difference 
0 meaning betwee n Osoudnrreis and xpnoucoSof, prob/ 

rn religion, troMoi toi vap&nK096poi 
POKXOl 6^ T6 TTOUpoi r- « r r 
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ably as much as between our ‘ seer ’ and ‘ soothsayer.’ 
In the Socratic period the function of soothsayer was apt 
to be contemned : Euripides attacks the hocvtsis vigor-' 
ously (e.^. in the Helena, 744 Nor did Plato have 
any esteem for piocvTiKti and hocvtsis : in the Timaeus he 
regards divination as the gift of the gods to human folly. 
Of the vagabond impostors who hawked about spurious 
oracles and predictions under the names given, Aristo-' 
phanes gives us specimens (see Cope on Arist. Rhet. 
iii- 5, § 4)* 

CHAPTER 8 

XsipOT^vas (craftsmen), people who really knew their job. 
The word conveys what we mean by artists or craftsmen, 
as well as ardsans. Craftsmanship in Greece, writes 
Zimmern (The Greek Commonwealth, p. 268), covered a 
far wider sphere than that which we are accustomed to 
associate with ‘ industry ’ to-'day. It is erroneous to sup-' 
pose that the Greeks of the great age looked down on 
manual labour, per se, as degrading. It was because 
the Greek conception of welhbeing was ‘ mens pulchra 
in corpore pulchro ’ that the Athenians and others 
looked down on manual labour, the nodon being 
that labour with the hands or at the ofKce/stool impaired 
the beauty of the body (Lowes Dickinson, The Greek 
View of Life, chap. iii.). There certainly were businesses 
which Greeks regarded as in a special degree menial, 
and Xenophon has a word to say about it in the Oeco' 
nomicns (iv. 2), where Socrates is objecting to those purely 
mechanical occupadons which, by depriving the worker 
of his just share in out-'door exercise, weaken his mental 
powers and leave him no dme for leisure and self'culture 
— a very modern touch, indeed, as readers of Ruskin will 
recognize. Such sedentary labours were termed pocvou- 
ciKai (‘ sordidae et selluriae’). It is unlikely that Socrates 
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shared in the general prejudice as regards manual work , 
otherwise the \crsc of Hesiod would not have been so 
often on his lips — fpyov 8* ou 5 ^ 6vei6os, otpytn SJ 
ovEiSos (work IS no disgrace, but idleness is) The 
Jewish l^bbis taught, in this respect as m others, a 
higher doctrine than did the Greeks , and great teachers 
like Hillel acted up to the precept ‘ Hate not labonous 
(viz. manual) work* see Pir^e Ahotb, i ii (viith 
Taylor’s note) Paul was not ashamed to be engaged in 
a manual occupation (Aeti xviu 3 ; i Cor iv 12) see 
his advice to the Ephesian converts, & kX&ittcov 
KX rtrrcrw, p 5 ?Aov KOtnirrw lpya36psvos 
XEpoiy The dignity of manual labour is asserted mthc 
book of Sirach, even though it is declared to be infcnor 
to the wisdom of the learned Cf Malan’s note on 
Proverhs xiv 23 Accotdmg to Clement of Alexandria 
even Phcidias and Praxiteles pracused ‘ banauuc arts, 
but the words there signify arts that mmisicr to comfort 
and luxury As ume went on, doubtless craftsmen and 
crafts fell m general esumauon, mainly perhaps because 
sedentary occupations tended to unfit men for war and 
the chase, which presently came ro be regarded as the 
proper pursuits of ‘ gerulcmcn.' At a later date, this 
absurd prejudice against handiwork was adopted by 
philosophers even Plato puts artisans in the lowest 
class of his Ideal State, and denied them any share in 
governmenc This may have been largely due to the 
fact that trades were chiefly in the hands of aliens A 
time came, however, when the Greeks did begin to 
value the handicrafts higher, but it was at the expense 
of nobler, thou^ less profitable, occupations (Newman, 
Politics ojATutotk,votLp J06) c£ Atbcnaeus,Tasyctp 
pOTouaous TEXV^S 'E^X'rlves: uaTtpov irtpl ttAeiotou 
UoXAov ETTOioOvTo taj waro TraiSsiov yivopevos 
Emvolo^ Anstotle thus defined ‘ banausic * * Any 
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art, craft, science, occupation which makes the body, 
mind, or soul of the free man less fit for the practice of 
virtue is vulgar (povcxuaiKos) : wherefore we call those 
arts vulgar which tend to deform the body, and likewise 
all paid employments, because they absorb and degrade 
the mind ’ (Jowett’s version). Aristotle thinks that 
traders ought to be excluded from citizenship ; but 
Plato, who seems to have got more intolerant as he 
grew older, goes further than his pupil and actually 
forbade the citizens of the State in The Laws (846) to 
practise a handicraft at all ! Apparently it did not occur 
to the Greeks, except in rare instances, that an industrious 
■ middle class, vigorously engaged in commerce, was one 
of the best means of keeping the State in healthy activity. 

^ Pericles knew this, but he was far in advance of his 
dme (Mahalfy, Social Life in Greece, chap xiii.). Plato 
and Aristotle talked a good deal of nonsense on this as 
on other topics. How often have we t6 remind ourselves 
of the soundness of Cyprian’s great dictum — ‘ con/ 
suetudo sine veritate vetustas erroris est ’ ! 

ol dcyocSoi (our good friends) : said wdth veiled sarcasm. 

Tct u^icrra (matters of the highest moment) : politics. 


CHAPTER P 

SiapoAds are the prejudices and false charges made against 
Socrates, which were the result of the enmity he had 
incurred by his attitude and teaching. And the name of 
00965 (clever, wise) is one of those very charges. 

Ti dv0pco-iTivri cro9la (human wisdom) : compare the 
striking words of Paul in i Cor. i. zi, ‘ The world by 
wisdom knew not God,* and iii. i9> * The wisdom of 
the world is foolishness with God.’ 
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oO ^^eiv Tov XwKpKSmi (was not speaking of S) for m 
illustration of this cf xvi i8, oucITTh-posKTL, 

where P«cr is to be regartfed not as an mdividual, but 
as the representauve of a truth 

(strangers) * this would include sophists and rficto' 
riciarn alike 

JvSelKvuuai C0965 (I prove he is not so) * c£ Tennyson, 
Laneelct and Elatne 

‘ and in me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some ImajIT touch 
Of greatness to know well I am not great. 

TTEvla uuplqi (extreme poverty) • cC Xen. Orcon n- J» where 
Socrates values all his possessions at five minas (que^ 
about £50 in present'day values) In order to fulfil his 
trussion-~io become an !crrp6s 411 $ he 1$ content 

to suip himself of all but the bare ncccssiucs of hfe. 
One 1$ forcibly reounded of the words of Paul in a Cor 
vm, 9 ‘ Yet for yout sakes he became poor, that ye. 
through hu poverty, might become nch ’ In earlier 
life Socrates was probably better off 
Acrrpelov (service) Socrates evidently regards his question^ 
ing and examination of his fellow.'Ciiizcns as, m reu 
fart, a divine ‘ service ’ In the Greek Fathers the word 
is regularly employed to denote whatever is done for the 
honour of Cod Similarl^inNT where xtL i) 

Paul bids his convem oJfer themselves as a Uving 
sacrifice to Cod, which is their * reasonable service 
(Xoyiicliv XcTTpElov) 

CHAPTER 10 

ouToyoToi (of their own accord) no pressure was brought 
to bear, th«e nch men were not ‘pupils’ They 
ayoyed going about with Socrates, partly no doubt to 
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amuse themselves by listening to his somewhat devastat/- 
ing dialectic. It is hardly surprising that the victims of 
that dialectic were sore and exasperated at times : most 
people are when they are beaten in argument, and made 
to look small as well. 

oC(x ccuTois (not with themselves). Compare Theaetetus, 168 : 

‘ If you act thus [viz. pursue a fair method in argument], 
your fellow^debaters will blame themselves, not you, for 
their confusion and perplexity, and they will follow and 
love you but loathe themselves, flying to philosophy to 
the end that, becoming different, they may forsake their 
old selves. But if you refuse to do this (like most people), 
why, then you’ll find the result to be quite otherwise ; and 
your followers will hate philosophy as they grow older.’ 
Such would be the argument of Protagoras, * the most 
brilliant representative of popular philosophizing * in his 
day (Campbell, d loc). 

■rrpoxsipa (ready-made charges). Any stone is good enough 
to fling at a mad dog. These ‘ stock ’ charges are once 
more reiterated — as they had been, more than twenty 
years before, by Aristophanes in the Clouds (but in a 
different order). Xenophon alludes to this point in the 
Memorahilia, i. ii. 31. 

ouvTgTapevcos (vigorous fashion). Literally strenuously,’ 
as in Aristoph, Pint. 325. But another reading is 
CTWTeTaypsvcos=‘ in a studied fashion,’ or ‘with one 
consent,’ though it may be translated ‘ in set array.’ 

Tcov TToAiTiKcbv (the politicians) : Anytus was a politician as 
well as a business-man, so he represents both classes. 

‘ Socrates was wont to speak slightingly of mechanical 
arts, and a conversation, in which he had pressed an 
uncommercial view of education on Anytus with refer- 
ence to his son, seems to have been among the causes of 
Anytus’ personal hatred of Socrates ’ (Riddell). 
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CHAPTER 11 

SociatK now replies to the indictment 

leseives his actual defence tdl latei on m his ^ 

the present- reply- he IS at htsiiomcal best .hesure^^^ 
m cmbanassing Mclctus. and in 
the same ume The mam count m the ‘ 

charge of conupung the you* . *= 
was brought m, as Adam has point * 
legal foothold to the mote senous 
teal mouves behind all this were, on the * 
douhtedly pohucal His accusets were cunmng ^ 
well as unscrupulous The chwgc of occuhar 

they Earned it. was niedy calculated to P““™ 

odium upon Soaates, and so piove peiilous ’ 

for did not all the wotld know that 
poUucians, themselves avosved enemies of th 
cticy, had been consuiuly m the company o 
-Aletbiades and Ctiuas bang peculiarly P'‘>'”'’™ 
Xenophon stresses this point m the MmorehM { 
ii) ♦ 2«Kp6rr£i 6niXtiTct ycvopivco Kpt^S « 
’AXKipidSris TTXtlara Kcocd t^v -rroXiv . 

Did his encimes succeed m showing exactly in 
ways Soaates corrupted the youth of Athens 
did not at any rate there are no mdicauons & 
m the Afioh^ Did we possess a full account o 
trial, this particular matta might have been clcare ^ 
But wc have no such account Plato’s composiuon 
this is a point justly insisted on by Bury . 

IS based on facts, docs not appear to supply “ 
facts 


lyei 56 -TT&JS ^)6e (it is somewhat afta this stjlc) 

docs not undertake to produce the precise wording ° , 
dvrcouoola Wc arc told that, as late as the days o 
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Emperor Trajan, this document was still preserved in 
the Athenian Record Office. 

Saiiiovia Kaivd (a strange rehgion). religious 

much * strance divimties as new g _ j 
observances’^ In classical writers 6aiiiovios is used o 
aglncies and powers beyond human otoan^n and 
° Pnr examole, Demosthenes {Pbtl. m- 54; 

sp“aks of some evil Seni“KSa.p6v.6v t.) .hat apga« » 

be hurrying Greece to disaster ; on the ; 

his sister Electra says Scttpowov here 

the linger of Cod ’ : Soph. Ekctr. 1270). As a noun 

Saipoviov signifies a j“e,5 employ the 

in this secondary sense that ocr StoKpccnis 

word. Cf Justin’s First .dpaiaiy. v.: ° 

Myra dhriM (“ 2 ^ ~l 

*\cvsp6v totparo 
£lCT9sp8iv ccOtov daipovia Ka 

Christians) to oOto ’t of Christ’s 

Apology, Justin declares at 
forerunners were haled 
TtepfEpyoi [the very word med 

supra, chap. 3] ; ^.nd th , „ „1 Y(^p ecpaacxv 

sLates, crOTa cU“s sidl says 

ctCrtov Kcttvet K.T.A. Socrates was on Christ ss 

Justin, because on Truth’s side. 

A o • cn at the close of next 
MapTov . . . splAriaav. A pun • 

chapter tb MsAiits . . . . ; ,[,e Sympaiu" (i74. 

There are three such word-plays in tue y f 

iss. 198). Play with surnairiK ^j. ghake- 

R'TTi 7“ * Old Gaunt indeed-aud gaunt 

speare, 2 Rich. ii. i» 73 • 
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mbcmgoW EvmmtheOT 

of ‘ paronomasias,’ as m Miah i icviS 

Dante did not disdain the device Pur^Mm, mi. 9 

Savia non ftn, awegna che Sapia 1 Fossi Narnia 

There is a famous example in die 

afvems, iXeivSpos, tMmoM, ‘Ships-Hell, 

Hell, City’s-Hell,’ as Btowmng renders the words 


CHAPTER li 

By Athcman law either party to a suit might put quesuom 
to the other and demand a reply (sec next c *P ’ 
where Socrates says to Meleius, ‘ Answer me, Y P 
o v6iios KtXeOsi caroKplv£a6ai ’) Such mtenog 
tones were generally of a simple kind, and, 
the large numbers and natural impaucncc of^® ’ 

any protracted examinauon would be out of the ques 
(Cope, Arist Rhet ul i 8) The technical term tor me 
interrogatory was Jpojrqois 

vq Tqv 'Hpau (I swear) the ladies’ oath, but often in the 
mouth of Soaates 

datpocrrai (Lstcncts) the audience in Court. 

tlaoyevs (this prosccuuon) properly said of the presiding 
magistrate, but here of the prosecutor 


CHAPTER 13 

£onv ooTis pouArrai (does anyone desire) the arguiwnt is 
clear enough Nobody wants to be injured , but 
Socrates is conupung the young, he « injured 
fore either he is not guilty of the charge, or, if he ir 
guilty, he IS so umntcnaonally — on the 
enunciated in the Meno that no one sins willingly (ou ^ S 
EKtov Kcntdj) This pnnaple follows from the Sociaiic 
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doctrine which identifies ‘ virtue ’ and ‘ knowledge.’ In 
the Symposium we have the statement TrocvTas ToyocSo: 
poOAsodai. Ovid’s famous line, ‘ video meliora pro/ 
boque, deteriora sequor,’ would have been challenged 
by Socrates, who taught that if once a man knew what is 
right, he would do it. It sounds paradoxical enough, and 
so it would have appeared to the writers of the N.T. (Paul, 
for example, in the Romans exclaims : ‘ I find then this 
rule, that, when I would do good, evil is present with 
me ’ ; and again, ‘ The evil that I would not, that I 
do ’). But we ask ourselves what exactly was meant by 
Socrates when he spoke of ‘ knowledge,’ With pure 
science he had little sympathy. What he understood by 
the term ‘ knowledge ’ is that ‘ overmastering principle or 
power which lays hold primarily indeed of the intellect, 
but, through the intellect, of the entire personality, 
moulding and disciplining the will and the emotions 
into absolute union with itself’ (Adam, The Religious 
Teachers of Greece, p, 339). Knowledge, for Socrates, 
was closely related to character; it must bear fruit in 
- the life, or it is indeed a yvoocns falsely so called. Aris/ 
totle criticizes the Socratic doctrine in the seventh book of 
the Ethics, holding that it conflicts with experience. But 
Socrates was not mistaken in believing that intellectual 
clearness about the ideal life is one of the formative 
influences that make for morality. In that sense he 
became the founder of Ethics by his demand for self- 
knowledge, which, in fact, was only ‘ a demand for a 
clear understanding of one’s own standard of good and 
of the results consistently flowing from it. But he did 
not closely examine how the standard is obtained, or 
whether there are not really several standards which 
might each lay claim to be the fundamental one ’ 
(Hdffding, Problems of Philosophy). Certainly man must 
know himself if he is to come to terms with himself ; 
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and jt IS safe to say that in proportion as we truly and 
indiffcrendy ’ know ourselves, we have advanced in the 
knowledge of God 
xrjXiKooSe uv (at your age) he was quite young at the 
time 

SeOpo Elocrysis (you bring me to a place) In chastening the 
wicked, says Plato in the LaivSy 944 * object shou 
be to niake them better That is to say, punishment is 
to be educanve or remedial, not vindicavc or rctributory 
so Socrates argues here Kant, on the other hand, supj 
ports the rctributory theory, maintaining that the peim 
law IS a ' categorical tmperauve,* and woe to him who 
creeps through the serpcnt/windmgs of Utihtaiiamsm to 
discover some advantage that may discharge him uom 
the jusuce of pumshment or even from the due measure 
of It {Philosophy of Law) It has been said that the most 
Chnsuan of medieval thinkers, like Dante, insisted that 
divine pumshments were, and human pumshments 
should be, the expression of love Was Thomas 
Aquitus one of these thinkers } Read Suniwe contra 
CcntiUs, chap cxlv Among the Jews both the cdu^ 
tive and the tetubutory theories went side by side (for the 
former doctrine c£ Wisdom xi. 21) For a brief discussion 
of the subject see Newman, CrfliJimer of Assent, pp 
4^0 rj Protagoras, in the dialogue that bears his name, 
speaks thus ‘ He that would pumsh with reason, 
pumshes not for the past offence — for the past cannot be 
undone — but for the sake of the future, that the offender 
himself, and all who have witnessed his punishment, 
may be prevented fiom offending hereafter ’ This is the 
remedial theory in a nutshell 
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CHAPTER 14 

The question implied all through this chapter is, In what 
way does Socrates corrupt the youth J Meletus replies : 
‘ By setting them an example of godlessness.’ ‘ How is 
this ? ’ says Socrates. ‘ Do you mean that I am an 
atheist l ’ Meletus is obviously ill at ease, for in his 
heart he knows this is not the case. But he obstinately 
sticks to his guns. ‘ You do not believe in the gods.’ 
‘ Strange, indeed ! ’ answers Socrates ; ‘ have you not 
just asserted that I am the introducer of a strange religion ? 
How can I, then, both disbelieve in the gods, yet 
believe in them, at one and the same time ? My good 
man, you ate “ talking through your hat.” ’ 

a 0 £os (an atheist). This word, in Greek writers, has three 
meanings : (i) as hetQ= atheist ; (2) impious, as in the 
Laws, 966 ; (3) without God's help, and so unhlest, as in 
Soph. Oed. Tyy. 662. Ignatius uses the words of 
‘ heathen ’ ‘ heretics ’ in his letter to the Tralhans ; the 
* heathen ’ returned the compliment by designating 
Christians as dOeoi (as Justin complains, i Apol. 6 ; 
cf Minucius Felix, chap. viii.). It was a term of 
reproach in antiquity, as it is now ; but in the only 
place where it occurs in the Greek Bible {Ephesians 
ii. 12) the word has no sting in it, but is used ‘ as 
marking the mournful climax of Gentile disability.’ 
We may call to mind the words aipe tous dOeous in 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, ix. See Mayor on Tertull. 
Apol. chap. X. ; and, for a discussion of the word 
itself, J, M. Robertson, Short Hist, of Freethought^ vol. i. 
pp. 1^4. 

qAiov oCf6s neAfivTjV (. . . the sun and moon) : in the 
Symposium, 220, Socrates is described as offering a 
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prayer to the Sun. possrbly ‘^“tTranthu 

rdeal good, as was the case with Akhnaton and 

wotship of the solar disk. ri.n.n 

Anaxagoras of ClazomeMe. a Peisian J 

about 500 BC. died 428). was 
take up residence in Athens, to which he came n 
Salamis yeat He was ihe tutor of Pericles ^d it w« 
in ihe eady days of his celebrated pupil s 
lhat he was iried for impiety-m olher '^1 

ing himself a free-thinker The heresy f 
him was that he held tSo nktof P'^Spoo tlvcn 

KOI ntlgoi -tils naottovunoou(Diog pen u I 5 J. 

It IS to this that Augustine alludes in his dr Or «« D 
(xvni 41) ‘mitor cut Anaxagoras reus factu » 
quia solem dixit esse lapidem ardennm, negans u Q ^ 
deum.’ The enemies of Pericles, baffled in j 

upon him, struck at him obhquely ” 

and teacher, after having already osnaclKd D • 
another of his teachers A law was enacted that anyon 
might be prosecuted who disbelieved in religion 
the popular mythology) or held of 

such high matters (Plutarch, Pencks, 4) The 
Anaxagoras to Athens was bkc the Ictung iri ot w 

‘ The full stream of Ionic culture, imperfectly reaiizc^j^ 
was poured upon sensitive minds in a con 
abnormal activity The result was an access of c g 

ment rescmbhng the Aujklarun^ which 1 

French RcvoluUon, and equally with that to be fo 0 ^ 

shortly by a religious reaction ot fanatic out u 
(Campbell, Rf/i^ion w Grcefe leiftwWtf, p r_. 

goras found himself condemned to prison, and ut 
the influence of Pericles might have suffered the extre 
penalty , the Athemans, however, contented 
with bamshmg this itmovaung rauonahst, who ; 
teured to loma According to Diogenes Laeruus 
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following inscription was placed over his grave by his 
fellbw/townsmen : ^ 

hvQaBs, TrAeicrrov <iArj66{as eiri Tepjaa Trspiicras 
o\jpocv(ou Koapou, Kelxai Ava^ayopas. 

His fame as a thinker rests on the fact that ‘ dethroning 
Chance and Necessity ’ (Plutarch, Ic. 5) he declared 
Nous (Mind) to be the efficient cause of all things : 
that is why Aristotle could speak of him as standing like 
a sober man in contrast with his predecessors, with their 
random talk this, too, despite his somewhat retrograde 
cosmogony (cf Metaphysics, 984). But both Plato and 
Aristode complain that he failed to make a full use of 
his own great principle, and turned aside to mechanical 
causes, bringing in Nous as a sort of ‘ deus ex machina ’ 
when he found himself gravelled (Phaetio, 98 ; Arist. 
Metaph. 985). Socrates was disappointed because he 
expected from Anaxagoras a theory of the Universe 
based not merely on law, but on design — a teleological 
scheme, in short (cf Caird, Euoliftion of Theology in the 
Greek Philosophers, vol, i. pp. 125/'! 3 5, and especially his 
note on the relation of Plato to Anaxagoras). Inge, in 
his Philosophy of Plotinus, remarks that his doctrine of a 
First Cause was intended to account rather for the 
creauon of an ordered Cosmos than for its actual work/- 
ing. None the less, though his philosophy of Nous, as 
primal cause, may have been defective (he finds no place 
^ov. final cause), his originality is indisputable ; indeed, 
such was his service to the higher thought of his time 
that he stands out from the rest, as imposing a figure as 
Heraclitus himself (Archer/Hind, Introduction to the 
Tfinaeus). It was something for a man to be able, for 
the first time in Greece, to speak of the beauty and order 
of the Universe as due to a designing Intelligence : that 
ts why his doctrine, however inadequately worked out. 
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musl be legiided as a landmark rn human speculation 
But our admiration for his work must not make us o 
sight of the fact that it was Socrates who made ot tne 
Nous a genuine providence * Wcknow, hesai ( c 
Mmor IV ui 14), ’ out soul by its operauon , even so 
we know God by his works * , «. 

Grote will have it that Anaxagoras conceived 01 
Nous as one among numerous other real agents in awr , 

material Ukc the test yet differing from the rest 

otherwise Anaxagoras himsdf seems to ° 

the voice of antiquity was on the side of those w 
understood the Nous as a designing Mm (vouv a^n 
rmoTTiutis, says Anstodc , apXHV Kivfiascos, says w 
genes Laemus , voOs-6 8ica<oauwv Te Kal it 
oItios, writes Plato m the Phaeio) And, so far, it 
regarded as personal (J H Surhng, in Schweglct s 
of Phil) In attempung to make his new and Iruidu 
idea intelligible to the men of his ume, Anaxagoras wa 
indeed obliged to have recourse to the matcrialisuc un^ 
guage in common parlance, just as we ourselves 
obhged to conceive of God in a quasi'anthropomorp 1 
fashioa But surely Adam {RtUiiout Teachers of Greece, 
chap xn) was jusufied m declaring the Nous to e 
spiritual, and no mere matcnal substance Acuve reas^ 
was, for Anaxagoras, the supreme cosmic principle 
For full information sec Ritter and Prcllcr, Hisj ‘ 
Craec §§ 117/127, Burnet, Early Creek Pbilosop y, 
chap vL , Gomperz, Creek Thinkers, vol 1 chap 4 
The famous sentence m which Anaxagoras introduc^ 
his doctrine runs thus TTccvro opou 

eTto 6 VOU5 ^6ccv aura 6iEi«oauT|CJE, words found in 
Diog Laert u 6 and quoted — I think three times over 
— by Eusebius, Praeparatia Evan^elica For references to 
Anaxagoras in Lucretius, sec 1 830, with Munros 
notes. 
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PipAja (books) : so far as we know, Anaxagoras was 
^ homo^ unius libri ’ ; for here the plural= rolls. His 
book, iT£pi (puaecos, began with the words quoted in 
the last note. 

6potXiafis (a shilling) : the value, in to-'day’s money, would 
be nearer, say, five shillings. Books could be produced 
cheaply in antiquity, thanks to slave labour, though 
Becker (in his ChaYicles) will not allow that slaves were 
employed in multiplying books in Athens, as they were 
later on in Rome. It is probable that books were scarce 
before the Periclean age : after that they were published 
more freely : children, for example, used them in 
schools. Euthydemus, a companion of Socrates, had 
quite a library of poets, including Homer^s works (Xen. 
Mem. iv. 2). The idea of an author selling his copyright 
does not seem to have been known. 

It may be of interest to point out that Athenaeus 
records the names of several book/collectors in ancient 
Greece, among them Euripides and Aristotle, the latter 
of whom, according to Strabo, actually taught the 
Egyptian kings how to arrange a library (TtpcoTos lopev 
cruvoyorycbv pi^Ala, Kal 5i6d^as toOs ev Aiyumrco 
PaaiAeas PipAto0fiKTis cnivTa^iv), Later on the Ptolemies 
founded a magnificent library at Alexandria, but we do 
not hear of any public library at Athens till Hadrian’s 
day. The library erected there by the emperor must 
have been a very fine one indeed : see Frazer’s note in 
his Patisaums, vol. ii. 185. 

”^^5 opxTicTTpas (the Round Terrace) : this cannot mean the 
orchestra ’ of the temple of Dionysus, but some ‘ book^ 
sellers’ row ’ in or near the market-'place (’Ayopd). 

tt 

ouTcos drroTra ovTa (so peculiar) : Socrates would hardly 
have rejected these doctrines as ‘ absurd ’ (that is not what 
dn-oira means), but as ‘out of the common.’ Nevertheless 
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he hid not hesitated, as we have seen, to cimciK *e 
physical theories of Anaxagoras (Xen to 
Compare the passage m Plato s Laws ’ Do u 
the effect of their words [re the words of out 
thiiAers] when you and I argue for the existence ol ffle 
cods, and produce the sun, moon, stars, ^ ’ 

claiming for them a divmc being, if we would listen to 
these philosophers we should say that these o i 
but earth and stones, which have no care at 
human affairs, and that all rchgion is makc^ c cv 
(886 jowett’s version) 

GaoTTEp atviypa 5wTi0hrn (framing a riddle) 

that Meleius is like a man propounding a riddle, m 
order to puzzle his hearers What, m this ewe, 
nddlc » It may be compared with the old riddle, 

IS a man not a oun > ’ According to Socrates, Me 
has framed it m this form t(s Sious vopiSEV ou voii 3 j 

The charge of Meleius is no true riddle at all, 

(as eSertrsp indicates) is so &r like a riddle in that i 
object IS to keep the jury * guessing ’ , accordingly, 
the whimsical turn SoCTates gives it, what it says is 
Socrates docs not bdicvc m gods, but admit^ m ® 
same breath, that he does believe in Saipovia Cf o 
Bassett in Class Rev vol xhi. 


CHAPTER 25 

This chapter is an example of the A^ument from Definiuon 
of Terms, which is the basis of all sound reasoning 
Meletus has been accusing Socrates of teaching his 
associates not to believe in the gods recognized by the 
State, and of inttoduang a new kind of cult Socrates 
argues that, on Meletus’ own defimuon, he does believe 
in divine things (8aiu6via) But divine things or works 
imply a workman , thacfbreabehefin5aiii6vioimphcs 
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a beUef in the authors of these works (/.e. in Saitioves). 
But hahAOves are either 06oi or 0 ecov -naihes. and con. 
sequently m euher case a belief in Smuov.a sulhnvcte 
belief in the gods (e£ol).-Fiom Cope s Arise. Rhet. 

“■ 1ot\L conception of Solptov see 

Lachesis sent wide each soul the destiny 

(pOAccKa ToO 6iou (to be the guardian of /is ’ 

Menander (to every man at his birth is assigned a Sai^cov 

to be the UuVroo^ These ‘ daemons are 

not the spirits^f the dead, but ^ivtne bemgs super^^ 

Rabelais (Book IV. chap. 28). Twice, at . 

Sctlpcov is used in Bacchyhd« J ,5 

XVI. 46): compare^ the In Soph. 

dv0pcbTrcp baipcov, ^ ^oUois 

M. 587. it - “'^“rrS'b^adcast thy present 
Tov TtapovTa baipova ( . ^ 

trouble). In the N.T. the word is used only 

spirit. CfBevan 

EK vupcpcbv (by nymphs) k.t. . offspring of the gods 

word baipoves must mean Upjnes as the Homeric 

by nymphs or others.’ va. banp « 

heroes commonly to be taken seriously. 

But he scarcely intends hisv/dsW// 

^ "ZTlir^^aeti^y Eusebius, Praep. 

*This passage IS ^“0 ft ' f g’ dan Pan. It is <0 
Euan£. V. xvu. • l:, qI to the Nativity, xx. ; 

this story that Milton alludes r--ivlav with E.K-’s note. 

cf SpenLr, The Shepheardes Calender 
B.A.S. 
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CHAPTER 

Most of this and of the next chapter is quoted by Eusebius 
m his Praeparatio Evan^thca, 6$9 
BIkoio dSiKa (acuons of a good man or a bad) This 
passage IS refened to by Marcus Aurelius m his 
Uons, vu 44 , c£ also the words of the great Stoic env 
perot in ui 7 ‘ Whether a man's soul m its material 

shell remains at his disposal for a longer or a shorter 
space, he cares no whit. So soon as it is umc for him 
to take his leave, he is as ready to go his way as to engage 
m any other seemly or selCtcspccung act , careful of one 
thing only, that, while hfc shall last, his undcrsunding 
shall never disown the rclauon of a being possessed of 
mind and a social aim * (RcndalVs uamlauon) There 
IS a similar senument m the Ccr^ias, to which Adam 
refers ufi yap toOto wiv, t6 3ilv 6^6cov XP<^vov» 
t6v ys AXtiOGs dvSpa iorrfov iorl koI ou quXo'fU- 
XHT^ov (i e the uuc man muu not have regard merely 
to length of days tatha he should renounce all desire 
for mere hfc, leaving all to the will of heaven) CC a 
Maccabees vi 24/28 and Justin Martyr’s Apoloiy, i u-* fo^ 
words of like significance 

6 Tfjs 04 ti 5 o 5 ul6$ (the son of Thcus=AchiUcs) Socrates 
IS thinking of the passage m the Ihai (xvm 94 H ) where 
Theus appears to AcWIcs after the death of his friend 
Patroclus, and prophcacs his certain doom if he avenges 
that death on Hector, the slayer , but Achilles nobly refuses 
to purchase life at the cost of (what he deems) his honour 
* I would not wish 

To hvc, and move among my fcUow/mcn, 

Unless that Hector, vanquished by my spear. 

Should lose his forfbt life and pay the price 
Of foul dishonour to Patroclus done.' 
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The same episode is referred to in the Symposium, 179. 
Cf. Arist, Rbe(. i. 3. § 6 : (men praise Achilles because) 
epOTjOTias Tcp eraipco TTocrpoKAcp eiSd^s oti Sei ocutov 
dcTroGocveiv, e^ov 3flv. Isocrates in the Panegyricus, § 53, 
praises Athens for a like disinterestedness in her cham^ 
pionship of the oppressed, eiSoTss Ta ouppaivovT* sk 
Tobv toioOtcov opcos (\po 0 p£ 9 a tois daGevecrripois Kai 
Trapcc TO aup9£pov poriGsIv poJvAov fi tois kpsittocti 
T oO AuaiTsAouvros evekoc ouvaSiKeiv. 

cxvTiKa T 60 vocipv (let me die straightway) k.t.A., quoted 
from memory (and with an alteration) from the same 
passage in the Iliad. 

ou cxv Tis . . . 6el k.t.A. (wherever a man posts himself^ etc.). 
These final words convey the idea of duty, which is felt 
to be the motive of every noble life. This passage is 
quoted by Marcus Aurelius, l.c, vii. 45, 

CHAPTER 17 

Socrates now girds himself to the really serious part of his 
defence. His life, he knows well, is at stake ; but this 
danger must be faced bravely. No soldier would wilb 
ingly desert the post assigned him by his commander ; 

‘ nor,’ says Socrates, ‘ will I desert the post assigned me 
by my heavenly commander. “ A charge to keep I 
have, a God to glorify ” ; and as long as life is in me, 

I shall remain true to my mission, which is to spend 
myself in following after the true wisdom and exhorting 
my fellowmen to do likewise.’ Compare the grand 
words of the Phaedo, 6i (were they derived from Pytha^' 
goras ;) ; ev Tivi <ppovpa eap^ 01 dvOpco-rroi Kal ocr 
5 eT 6fi eoarrov 8 k Tccurps AOeiv ou6’ (xrro6i6pdaKeiv 
(we are on guard here, and no man must free himself, 
no, nor run away from it). Demosthenes (de R.hod. lib. 
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.00) draws a comparrson bawcon .hr 

_.d cs. Dci-dc piaardro a ^ooc vi.acd.sccM 
So, too, m die disscrtauons of Ep.aMs, , 

xoipov ml TiliV fyxHplaflS dv?.*..'! 

^pSepov fi TcoJmv txKcacdicIsrco S.md^lndJ';^ 
PoInrCiCiii of John of Sahsbuiy. u 27 _,.i,,l,fuonis 
sophiac prmceps Pjdiagotas a P omorno 

hujus non urn auaorcs sunt quam . 

iUiatum esse dicentes qucmpiam mihuac sot 
pticsid .0 [=PU.o’s 9POVW) n 

disccderc era dues vcl princpis lussron m UW 
eleganu otemplo usi sunt, eo quod 
hoirums super terrain’ Cf Mart Auiel J . 
pios rtoT.uos (life B warfare), which finds an 
Seneca, Ep k ' vivae mihtarc «.,’ as weU « ” 

Epiaaus’rrrporrste'nsfativhpioskdonov P 

Feme Quam , . ix 41, supphes us with a good p 
to the words of Socrates 

‘ The urm of life is limited, 

Nc may a man prolong nor shorten it , 

The soldier may not move from watch^l sie , 
Nor leave his sund unuU his captane bed , 


and so does Tennyson, LHcretwr 

* lend an ear to Plato where he says 
That men, like soldiers, may not quit the post 
Allotted by the gods ’ , 

Cf Lutoslawski, Pre-existence and Re-marnatioit (m w 
chapter on ‘ The Pamng of the Ways ) 

PoTiDAEA, Amphipous, Deuum At Poudaea, in , 
cidicc, Socrates, then a comparatively young man, sa 
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the life of Alcibiades,* who (in the Symposuun, 220) gives 
us an oft^quoted account of the gallant conduct of his 
rescuer on that memorable campaign (432 b.c.). At 
an earlier date Socrates saw service at Amphipolis in 
Thrace ; and at Delium in Boeotia he displayed all the 
qualities of a fine soldier during the disastrous retreat of 
the Athenian army. This episode is also spoken of by 
Alcibiades {op. cit. 211 ; cf Montaigne, Essays, iii. 
6, 13). Thucydides gives us an account of the victory 
of the Thebans over die Athenians (b.c, 424) in his 
fourth book, chaps. 76 sqq. 

9iAoCTO(pouvTa (the life of a philosopher) : in the Phaednis of 
Plato Socrates asks what a man should be called who 
works in the light of true knowledge. It might be pre-' 
sumptuous, he remarks, to call him 0096$ (wise), but 
he may justly be called 9iAoao96s (a lover of wisdom). 
It is probable that the term ‘ philosopher ’ was not in 
general use at Athens dll shortly before the dme of 
Socrates ; and that, for long after that, it was the usual 
word applied to a man of cidture. From the end of the 
fourth century b.c. it was gradually appropriated (see 
Thompson, ad loc.) to the speculative seeker after truth. 
There seem to have been three main stages in Greek 
philosophy : (i) the speculative, represented by such a 
man as Heraclitus ; (2) the dialecdc, represented by 
Socrates himself; (3) the explanatory, represented by 
Aristotle. Cicero in his Academica (ii. 23) calls philo^ 
sophy an ‘ ars vivendi ’ — a definidon characterisdc of the 
post^ Aristotelian systems. Whether the term 9iXoCT09ia 
is to be ascribed originally to Pythagoras or not, is of 
small moment : it was Socrates who made it current 

* For a good popular account of this brilliant, wayward 
genius the reader is referred to the recent Life of Alcibiades, 
by E. F. Benson. 
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com —For the meaning and scope of philosophy gcncr/ 
ally, see Hegel's pcnctraung aiticism and exposition m 
the opening chapter of his Loffc 
olSe ii^v y6p ou 5 eIs k t ^ (nobody so much as knows) cf 
the book of Stracb xh 5, * Fcai not the sentence of death 
for there is no inqmsiuon m the grave '(re no ques/ 
tions are asked there) , 1 Conntb xv $$, ttoO 
66vcrT£, •r6 veikos , troO oou to xhrrpov , Revel xu* 
II, ‘ They loved not their bfc, even unto death ’ 

6$ . tlot^OsTv (who said I ought never to have come 

into court) Socrates might, no doubt, have escaped 
the uial altogether 

TTEiootioi 51 vioXAov Tcp 6£^ (I shall obey God) cf Acts 
v 29 ‘Deus cui servue regnate' (Gclasian Saaa/ 
mentary), a thought imphed perhaps here in Plato, and 
echoed by Seneca, Dial vu-, * deo paicrc hbenas cst,* 
words appropnated by Augusune, ie quant eniniae, * in 
Dei scrviuo placete p^ecte sola hbenas cst ' 

TfoAeojj iieyiorqs k t \ (greatest aty, etc ) * it was no longer 
true At the dace of the uul (399 BC) the glory of 
Athens had departed A^ospotami had shattered her 
old supremacy 

TqS MA/Xn? fiircos cos pda-lorq (pcrfccung of your soul) the 
‘ care of the soul ’ — this was the paramount interest of 
Socrates matched with that health and wealth were 
relatively ummportant. Cf Mark vm 36, 37 ' What 

shall It profit a man if he gam the whole world and lose 
his own soul ’ for what shall a man give in exchange for 
(dvreSAXetyuo) his soul t * Read the beautiful letter of 
Porphyry, the Nco^PIatomst, to his wife Marcella , it 
IS almost hke an extended commentary on the words 
of Socrates , and cf the Je Imitatioite Christi, ii v (' dc 
propria considcrauone *) 
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ovfK k xP^lP^ocTcov dperri (virtue does not spring from wealth) : 
Euthydeiim, 281 : dp' oCiv otpsAos tcov dAAcov xpimcrrcov 
dvar 9povqo-ecos Kal ao9(as ; (is there profit in pos^ 
sessions apart from good sense and wisdom?). Plutarch, 
Moralw, 440 : ‘ Wisdom — without which there is no use 
nor profit in all other accomplishments.’ There is a 
gnome in Pindar (Isth. ii. ii), xpiipcrra xpiipcrr' dupp, 
which Socrates would have scouted : rather would he 
have welcomed the vigorous saying of Themistocles, 
* Seek rather a man without money, than money without 
a man ’ (Plutarch, Life of Them, xviii. : this saying is 
introduced, somewhat differently, by Cicero, in de Off, 
ii. § 71). Pindar is doubdess borrowing from Alcaeus, 
who himself quotes Aristodamus (reputed one of the 
Seven Sages). The saying was current in antiquity ; 
we have something very like it as far back as Hesiod 
(Works and Days, 686). Cf Horace, Epp, I. i. 53/5 
(Obbarius) : 

‘ " O cives, cives, quaerenda pecunia primum est ; 

Virtus post nummos,” Haec Janus summus ab imo 
Prodocet ; haec recinunt juvenes dictata senesque.’ 
The next clause, oKK dp^fis (but [wealth] from 
virtue) has generally been misunderstood, but not by 
Burnet, who points out that, as Socrates was now in 
great poverty, he could hardly recommend dpsTri (virtue) 
as a good investment. 

-rro/tAccKis TsOvdvai (die a dozen deaths) : for this rhetorical 
flourish there are several parallels in Demosthenes. Cf, 
too, Cic. ad Att. xiv. 9 : ‘ Nonne milliens perire est melius 
quam ’ 


CHAPTER 18 

There is a long passage in the Gordias that vividly illustrates 
this chapter. I give a paraphrase of it here, in an 
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abbreviated form — Calbdes has been ui^iog Socrates 
to be a servant of the State* and to avoid nslung unpopu' 
larity (as an ISicImiJ or prrvaU cmzen) To tins Socrates 
repbes Do not repeat the old story that I am at the 
mcicy of anyone who chooses to put me to death , for 
then I shall be forced to give my old answer, that it will 
be the case of a bad man hilling an honest one, Cet' 
tamly I should be a fool if I did not know that, in our 
city, anybody rmght suffer anything , but I am quite 
sure that, if I am brought to trial, u will be at some 
villain’s instigation for no one would accuse the 
innocent I should nor be surprised if I were put to 
death, and I will tell you why I am convinced that I 
am almost the only man m Athens who practises the 
true « of politics As I never speak to flatter, and aim 
at what IS best and not what is pleasantest (fbr I have 
none of the ans and graces you recommend) I shall not 
have a word to say m Coun. I shall be unable to rehearse 
the pleasures I have provided for the people, though these 
pleasures are often regardc-d as unmixcd benefits And 
if anyone charges me with corrupting our young men, 
or harassing them with doubts and perplexity, or with 
reviling that elders in public or private, u will be useless 
to reply,— true though « would be, — ‘ I do all this for 
of justice, and for your uucst mterests, my 
judges Hence there is no saying what my fate will be. 
T f flattering rhttoric, 

s ould lice death calmly For no man who is not a 
nopcicss fool or coward w afraid of death itself it is 
wrongdoing that he fears But to pass into the other 
'wr wim a siti/laden soul— this is the last and worst 
of evils 

UT} OopupsiTfi (do not keep interrupting) the closing words 
0 c last chapter — ^wnh thar ring of defiance — had 
evidently caused a sensation m the Court 
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IJi^coTTOs Tivos (a gadfly) : similarly in the Meno, 80, we find 
Socrates compared to an electric ray or narke (vctpKp), 
because of the shocks he administered to his audience 
by his dialectic. ‘ The mission,’ writes Livingstone 
(T/jfi Greek Genius, p. 224), * is that of a Hebrew prophet : 
Socrates will convince his people of sin. But there was 

something in his methods we do not find in Isaiah 

Instead of threats and terror he quietly recommended to 
his hearers an old Greek proverb, “ Know thyself” . , , 
Argument, common sense, looking facts in the face — 
with this (he thought) the world could be healed.’ He 
was mistaken in his diagnosis of humanity : that is all. 
It is not difficult to understand the annoyance felt by 
people with Socrates and his (occasionally) exasperating 
ways. Frankly, he must have been a decided bore at 
times, as well as an ‘ electric ray ’ ; and boredom is hard 
to bear. Macaulay, in his own highly^coloured way, 
gives vigorous expression to the feelings experienced by 
average Athenians, when he writes thus in his diary for 
July 1853 : ‘ I do not much wonder at the violence of 
the hatred which Socrates provoked. He had, evidently, 
a thorough love for making men look small. There was 
a meek maliciousness about him which gave wounds 
such as must have smarted long ; and his command of 
temper was more provoking than noisy triumph or 
insolence would have been.’ 

QspiTov , . , pAdrTTsaSai (heaven would suffer a good man 
to be harmed) : one may remember the words of the 
Phaedo, 67 : pq Ka8apcp KaOapoO e9dTrTecr6ai ut) ou 
espiTov ^ (it is impossible for the impure to reach the 
pure). Cf Matth. x. 28, and Wisdom iii, i : ‘ The souls 
of the righteous are in the hands of God, and no evil can 
touch them.’ 
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CHAPTER Ip 

People, Socrates goes on to say, may feel surprise that I 
have steadily kept clear of politics ‘ The imphcauon is 
that a man of the remarkable ^fis of Socrates, who care/ 
fully abstains from putting them openly at the service 
of the community (though he is believed to have cm/ 
ployed them freely for the service of men like Alcibiades) 
must be a formidable anti/dcmoCTatic conspirator’ 
(A E Taylor, PJaia) 

Q ow yaAXco TtpoTTSiv (any contemplated purpose) - compare 
Cic it Dwm, L § X22 ' Esse divmum quiddam quod 
Scnyoviov appcHat, cm sempet ipse patuent, nunquam 
impcUcnti, saepe revocanti ’ , Minu Fcl Octev xxvi (cos 
spintus daemonas esse) * Soaates novit, qui ad nutum 
et arbitnum assidenus sibi daemoms vcl decUnabat 
negoua vcl petebat’; TertuUian, »m (Soaates 
himself waited on the will of a daemon Why not *) 
cum et ipsi daemomum a pucriua adhaesisse dicatur, 
dehonatonum plane a bono '—a charactertstically spite/ 
ftil touch Lactanuus, Epitome xxvni, z ’Socrates 
habere sc a pnma puciitia custodem reaoremque vitae 
suae daemonem pracdicabat, sme cujus nutu et impcrio 
nihil agere posset ’ , Augusune, de Civ Dei, vui 14 
Socrates habebat adjunctum et amicitia quadain con/ 
junctum a quo peihibctur sohtus admoncri ’ (but see the 
wholc^ chapter) Similarly Cypnan, Quod tioU it hm 
tint Socrates insuui sc ct tcgi ad axbitrium daemoiui 
pracdicabat.’— The rdetcncc to the ‘ divine sign ’ at the 
chapter is not to be taken * au pied de 


PT (not m a public capaaty) RiddcU justly 

the chief reason for Socrates’ abstenuon lioro 
P cs was that he felt has mission to be a moral and 
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individual one (idicoTHusiv). It was far less important 
to guide a forbidden policy than to train up good men, 
thoroughly imbued with the principles of truth and 
justice, from whom should arise the genuine statesman. 
That Plato is registering his own views in these closing 
words, can hardly be disputed. Plato, like Socrates, had 
lost faith in democracy (and who can marvel at that i). 
I fancy he would have found a satisfaction in Bernard 
Shaw’s apophthegm — ‘ Democracy substitutes election 
by the incompetent many for the appointment by the 
competent few.’ The best rulers are always appointed : 
they are never elected. 

CHAPTER 20 

6 OjasTs Tijacas (what you prize) : ‘ You ’ — representing the 
Athenians generally, when acting as juror/judges. Cf 
Aesch. P.F. 335, epycp.KoO Aoycp TgKiJiaipopai : Xen. 
Cyrop. vi. 4, 5, to yap spya oTpai aoi TnOocvcbTEpa 
(aptiora ad fidem faciendam) Trapsoyf^oSai tcov vOv 
Agy^^VTOov Aoycov. Shakespeare might almost have 
been thinking of Socrates when he wrote (Coriolmus, 

ii. 3. 194) : 

‘ His worthy deeds did claim no less 
Than what he stood for.’ 

•popTiKoc Kai SiKoviKoc (in questionable taste, etc.). Cf 
Gordias, 48Z : ‘ You, Socrates, avowing truth to be your 
objective, are fobbing off upon your hearers a number 
of cheap ad captattdum arguments, worthy of a corner^ 
boy ’ (90PTIKOC Kal 5 ripqyopiKd). 

TrpuTccvedouaa (held the presidency). The Athenian Council 
(PouAfi) was a general committee of the sovereign people 
(bqpos). There were ten standing committees, each of 
fifty councillors chosen from each tribe. Each of these 
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committees of management served for a icntli part of the 
year The members were called irpuriveis, and the 
tribe to which they belonged irpvraveuouaa. Out 
of its midst a president {fcmcT&rns) was daily taken, 
by rotation , he, as the highest officer of State for the 
ume being, took charge of the State seal, and kept the 
keys of the archives It was the duty of the president 
and of a third of the TTpurivtis to be conunually at their 
office m the ‘ Tholos,’ where tlicy messed together They 
overhauled ordinary State business, convoked the full 
mceungs of the Council, and prepared all measures (irpo/ 
pouXwpcrra) to be submitted to the tiotXrioia (or 
Popular Assembly) 
toOs Beko oTpcrrriyou^ (the ten generals) ‘ strictly only 
eight,’ says Riddell But this is not quite the ease, for 
Conon was not included, one was dead, and two more 
declined to return to Athens and face the inevitable en' 
quiry It seems, then, that only stxwere tried and executed, 
though It 1$ uue that the Aihcmans wanted to try the 
eight — After the battle of Arginusae (406 B c ), rn 
which the Athemans defeated the Spartans, no proper 
measures were adopted to save the crews of the wrecked 
vessels, or to recover the bodies of the drowned Indigna/ 
tion at Athens tan so high that a resoluuon was proposed 
to try the responsible commanders all together (xplvtiv 
a6paous) and condemn them^en bloc.' This was illegal, 
and Socrates unhesitaungly voted against the proposal 
He was alone in his opposiuon (ouk eq>r) 0^* Kcrra 
Tous vdpous Trdvra iroiifiOEiv, says Xenophon in his 
Hf//rmf(j) Whether Socrates was, on this memorable 
occasion, actually President for the day, and, as such, 
refused to put the question, is a moot point * 

* The passages refetnng to this occurrence are — (i) Xen 
Mm I I 18 and iv iv 2, (2) Xen Hell 1 vu 9'i5 , (j) 
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^SeiKvOvai iJie Kal onrccyeiv (indict and arrest me) : Socrates 
was liable to be indicted and arrested for exceeding his 
rights in thus countering the overwhelming majority of 
his fellow committee-'men. The effect of the indictment 
(evSei^is) would have been the levying of a fine, the 
culprit being suspended from office till the fine was paid. 
The object of the arrest (onrccycoy'n) was to bring the 
offender into custody, and was a summary process. 
Usually the delinquent was at once brought before ‘ The 
Eleven ’ (ol evbsKa). 

TTiv 66A0V (Rotunda), a round building, with a domed roof, 
which stood by the market-place alongside the Council 
house. Here the committee-men and their attendants 
banqueted at the cost of the State. (Sandys, Avistotle on 
the Constitution, 43 , § 3 ; Ruhnkens Timaeus, s.u. 06 Aos.) 

Leon of Salamis. This man seems to have been generally 
respected, but fell a victim to the Thirty for no other 
reason than that, as a man of means, he aroused their 
envy and greed. He was only one among many to be 
illegally and wantonly killed, but his case seems to 
have given occasion for special resentment. Seneca, 
Epist. xxxviii. 8 : ‘ Triginta tyranni Socratem^ circum- 
steterunt nec potuerunt animum ejus infringere. 

5 ia Tccxscov (shortly afterwards). The Reign of Terror lasted 
eight months. The marvel is that Socrates managed to 
live through this time unmolested, especially after his 
defiance of the Terrorists. One can only suppose that 
this immunity was partly due to the fact that Criuas 

Axiochus, 368 ; (4) Plato, Gorgias, 474 - (See Riddells n.) 

There is an admirable account of the whole bad business ot 

the ‘ Ten Generals ’ in Thirlwall’s History of Greece, yol iv. 

pp. 1 12-126 ; Grote, chap. 64, deals very fully with it. 
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the Robcspicne of those days-had been, in the past, 
a follower of the philosopher, and— inconsistcndy 
indecd-shranlt Eom extreme measures Another mng 
Sociatcs had no wealth to excite cnpidity Ontm 
perished in the batde baween the Tyrants and the Exite 
nndcr Thrasybulus, n c 405 For an admirable surety 
of ihe character of Cntias-a brilliant man, but wilhou 
any fixed sundatd of Right and Wron^onsuU 
Thiilwall, Hnl o/Grrere,vol iv aoorn 
history, gives an inlcresung cxplanauon of the con ^ 
ofCtinas, 'cruel from a spirit of doctnnaiic financism 

He saw nothing to object 10 in tyranny, howler hatsli , 
if there were no gods, thac was no sancuon for laws, no 
ethics, no moral obhgauon Sec Acton, History oj 
Fretioin, p 70 


CHAPTER 

SlioOs pia6riTa$ (disaplcs of nunc) * Criuas and Alcibiadcs, 
m particular It was consunily brought up agaiw 
Socrates, sometimes by the average thoughtless person, 
but more often by interested enemies, that he was 

answerable fotihemiscondurtof these men.* Xenophon, 
m the Mmorahha (1 u 24), protests vigorously agaimt 
such an accusation * If these men did wrong, w y 
should the accuser blame Socrates » nay rathw, c 
deserves commendation lot having held them m Ic^ » 
when young , for it is notorious that, so long as they 


*In a recently discovered pap)-tus fragment ^Soaates is 
introduced as replying to Alcibiades’ quesuon, ‘Why docs 
my associauon with you do me no good * * in these words 
‘ Your mghily companions undo all the good effects of my 
daily conversauon ’ (Powell and Barber, Neiv Chapters i» the 
Htst of Greek Lit and seucs, p 94) 
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associated with him, they maintained some sort of 
mastery over themselves. But they came to him princi/ 
pally to be instructed in the art of statesmanship. It was 
when they left him that they deteriorated. And these 
men were exceptional : the majority of the comrades of 
Socrates proved themselves men of virtue.’ The enemies 
of Socrates argued thus : Virtue can be taught ; hence, 
if a pupil turns out a rascal, the teacher is to blame. Now 
Critias and Alcibiades were rascals, for they had 
grievously hurt their mother/country by what they did. 
But they were also pupils of Socrates : who, then, but 
Socrates was ultimately responsible J Therefore punish/- 
ment should fall on him. Such was the logic of 
enmity. 

lydb 6e SiKocoKaAos ouSevos (disciples I have never had) : in 
the Repuhlic Plato tells us that a really good teacher will 
begin with a cleansing process ; and certainly Socrates 
observed this rule. He openly disclaimed the title of 
‘ teacher,’ because he chose to regard himself rather as a 
fellow-'seeker after truth along with his hearers. If he 
himself was ‘ nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri,’ he 
was, equally, the last man to wish to impose his convic/ 
tions on others. And as he had no wisdom or know/- 
ledge to sell, he refused — unlike the Sophists — to take 
fees, for by abstaining from taking such payment he 
maintained he was consulting his own freedom (toOtou 
onrexotrevos svoiJii36V sAeuOepias eTnusAsiaOai : Xen. 
Mem. I. ii. 6). His one aim was to inculcate a right 
attitude of mind to the besetting problems of life and 
conduct, rather than to be a huckster of ready-^made 
knowledge ; to secure a moral and intellectual regenera/- 
tion of the whole man by a habitual process of self- 
examination. In a similar spirit Paul says to his Corim 
thian converts, Trsipd3£Te (make trial of yourselves) el 
£OT8 £v TTioTgi, ECXUToOs 6oKind3eTe : 2 Cor. xiii. 5), 
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Cordially would Scaaics have welcomed the hues of 
Tennyson (m Oe«0He) 

‘ Self'revercnce, self/knowledgc, self'control — ^ 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power 
The ‘ tendance of the soul,* th^ it may become as good 
as possible — this is the mum necessartum , the ‘ he in the 
soul ’ the one thing to be shunned Apart from this, 
no man can have lot or part in any true philosophy To 
achieve such ends, a man must be brought to 
biuistif, to see himself as he really is, and to recognize 
the imperative need of moral and intellectual wisdom 
Cf Taylor, Plata, chap lu 

AXri&fl (he does not speak the truth) this emphatic 
asseruon, as PhilUpson notes (p 285), seems to negausc 
his assocuuon with any sccict brotherhoods or sects, 
such as the Otphics or the Pythagoreans Doubtless the 
doctnnes of these esoteric sects were, more or less, current 
m cosmopolitan Athens, and Soaates, who cannot have 
been ignorant of those doctrines, may well have adopted 
or adapted some of their more atiracuve features Simi' 
larly Paul of Tarsus must have been fairly familiar with 
the more sinking aspects of the Mystery Rchgions of his 
time , but this does not in the least imply that he was, 
in any sense, an irutiate True, he borrowed (almost 
unconsciously) some of the fanuliar phraseology of these 
cults indeed he could hardly avoid doing so But too 
much stress should not be laid on this fact 

The reply of Socrates to his judges was parallel with 
diat of Jesus when he declared {John xviu 20) that 
his teaching was available for all men at all umes, and 
that there was nothing esoteric about it It was not till 
the and or jrd cent, that esoteric doctrines aept into the 
Church cf Hatch, Ifl^acnte of Cretk Ideat, pp 29J'}09 
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CHAPTER 22 

HOTI ydp oOk dtiSds (a pleasant occupation) : I do not feel 
sure whether this is a general stLment (* and indeed 
there is something rather attractive in watching the dis/ 
comfiture of boasters ’) or whether it applies only to the 
particular persons in question. 

e§ evimvicov (in dreams) : Socrates, if we may judge from 
certain references in the Platonic dialogues and else-* 
where, regarded dreams or visions as sigmTcant, because 
through tliem the divine will might be revealed. (Cf 
Milton, P.L. :^i. 61 r, ‘For God is also in sleep, and 
dreams advise,' and the majestic scene in Job iv, 12 sq^., 
cf. xxxiii. 14/16.) Burnet believes that it is one of the 
points in which we may trace an Orphic influence. The 
Orphic cult in Greece was quite a century old in the 
days of Socrates. It was brought from Thrace, a centre 
of orgiastic cults, and had little in common with the 
orthodox national religions of Hellas, Its chief import-' 
ance lay in the fact that it promoted the idea of the 
immortality of the soul. And it was essentially a sacra-- 
mental cult. The idea of Orphism was capable of 
fruitful developments, but it was entangled in much 
fooh'sh and indeed immoral mythology ; and a good 
deal of its ritual was anything but elevating. Yet, not-" 
withstanding much imperfection, the emphasis it laid 
upon the ethical consciousness was profoundly signi-- 
ficant (Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. pp, 123^134). It 
stood for a genuine religious revival. But it needed to 
be intellectuahzed, and this intellectualization was 
effected by Plato, following in the wake of Protagoras. 
Orphism, in its development, gave rise to a new pheno^ 
tnenon in Greek religion — the itinerant preachers who 
went about bidding men to take thought for the 
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salvanon of their souls, and stiessing the “ns' of pen 
soiul lesponabiUty m so grave a matter But, as Menas 
points out {History oj Rtbpoii), Greek religion * 
thus to be tcfoimed Not from priests nor itinerant 
cvangcUsts was the higher fairh of Greece to ’ 

but fiom the philosophers Greek rehgion was rooted 
m humamsm and tauonalism ‘ OlhetworldUuess n 
not Gicek, in its provenance, but Oiiental , closet 
to the doctime of the Vedanta than to that "I '-.leeK 
thought— See chapter V in Adam. Tie Rtlijieat renW 
»/ Grtui , Stewan, The Mytks «/ Plata. PP «« *0 

6eia lioTpa (divine power), here something Uke our 

vidence’ The phrase is important, and, though not 
pecuhar to Plato, is frequently found there, eg m me 
ICB, whete it is conuasted with texwi, the poeuc aam 
So in the Mm vinue is dedared to be due to no ehon 
on die possessor’s part, but to the gift of heaven ' v 
liolpa TTopcryiyvovisvTi Cf Phidm, 2441 an® * ^ 
im«csung bit m the Laws, 642, m v/hich we are 
formed by McgiUus that a good Athenian is m a spcci 
degree good, because he is the only man who is genii^ 
inely good ‘ by the isvtne mspiratton of his own 
and IS not manufactured (see note in England’s ed ) 
occurs again in Aimode’s£(b»fX, I ix i ‘Thequesuon 
IS raised whether happiness is secured by teaching, or 
habit, or some other form of iraimng , or whether it 
comes ly iwine inspnaiton or even by accident ’ It seems 
to prefigure the later Stoic identificauon of God an 
Fate Certainly Clcanthcs, m his great Hymn, spea^ 
indifferently of Zeus and Destiny , but it must be ad' 
nutted that the precise Stoic view is not too clearly 
defined m the Stoic * creeds* 

Crito, one of the most loyal of the friends of Socrates It is he 
who gave his name to the dialogue, The Crito He was 
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present at the death of his master, who addressed to him 
his last words (Phaedo, ad fin.) — KpiTcov, T9 AoKATiTri^ 
69giAop6v ccAacrpudva. Aeschines, another of the 
Socratic inner circle, was also with him at the end. 
Adeimantus, Plato's brother, Apollodorus, one of 
the philosopher’s most earnest admirers — he, too, was 
with Socrates at the last — ^is introduced as the narrator in 
the Symposium. Plato himself, at this 'time about 
twenty/eight years old, was not present at the closing 
scene : why, is not known, though Phaedo suggests he 
was too ill to come to the prison. It is significant of his 
modesty that he is mendoned once only in the Dialogues, 
though his name appears twice in the Apology. The rest 
of those named here are of no special importance. 

Ttapoxtopco (I am ready to stand aside) : the dme allotted to 
the defence was registered by the water.^clock (KAsvpOBpa), 
which was something like an oldTashioned egg/glass ; 
see Rich, Diet. s.u. Socrates is quite prepared to sacrifice 
a pordon of this allotted dme to his opponents. 

CHAPTER 25 

Socrates has now, to all intents and purposes, closed his 
defence ; but he is careful to inform his judges that he 
has no intendon of following the usual praedee by mak^ 
ing an appeal to the clemency of the Court for the sake 
of his family and friends. Such a course would be 
unworthy of himself, and an obvious device to win 
judgement by favour — an ‘ impiety,’ in his esdmadon. 

TTaiSia . , . dvapipaadpevos (bringing his own children 
before you) : Xenophon {Mem. iv. 4, § 4) implies that 
such ‘ ad misericordiam ’ appeals were illegal ; but 
apparently this was not so, though there is a passage in 
Athenaeus which says that these appeals were, half a 
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century or so ktet, mude .Hegal because the P""'' ^ 
beenLsed m the defence of Phiyne bf H>p«e,de^ 
This ■ weeping’ business m Court (of ® 

scene at the trul in PirPitiirb) was ecnicalured W ^nst 
phanes m die WesfS (568. 976) In the ‘P“* 

Meidias Demosthenes exebums . I know . 

his chddren in, and whine, talking dumbly, 
shedding teats, and mabng himself an “^1'“ Wj 
{to work on the emouon of the judp. )nst as ™sn 
done in French count even to this , j> 
Atistoph Phlus. jsa-ssj At the close ^ycum 
speech against Leocrates we have Acse ^ 

an example of this man and show *“0 nn n W 
TOP’ <iulu Iktos ou8I Bcotpsia -n,; Ulrfp tov vdpw 
xnl ToO SAuou otoTtiplos-a very proper S'n"®“ . 
which may be paralleled with the conclusion of Lysias 
XXVIU. § 11 

’Oufipou=OJyM XIX. i<i! • teferang to the legend mn' 
kind originaUy sprang from rocks and uees fracm o 
this curious beUef are found among die ancient beimies 
(sec Jjremjflt u 17), as weU as among savage uibcs to/ y • 
consult J G Frazer, Adomt. Attis, and Osxns? vol 1 pp 
107 saa It was as natural for a Greek to quote oin 
as for us to quote the Bible — even mote so^ Socrates re/ 

qucntly cites Homer • see index to Joweti’s Pww. vol 5. 
uUis ye Tpeis (three sons)— Lampsacus, Sophromscus and 
Menexenus, of whom the last was but a babe. ^ 
mother, Xanthippe, has the unenviable tcpuuuon oi 
havmg been a shrew— muUetcm admodum rnotosam, 
jurgiosam,’ says John of Salisbury in the PoUcfaticn ^ , 
‘ an anant scold,’ writes Burton in the Anatomy aj 
Melancholy But where is the evidence for this ’ sc 
Bentley, Dissertation on the Epistles of Socrates, w 0 
contemptuously dismisses the calumny 
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CHAPTER 24 ■ 

6|icb{iOKev (he has sworn) : part of the judge’s oath was to 
give his vote without fear or favour — f) pfiv 41719100^01 
Trepi ccuTcov div ov r] Sico^is i!i, Koi oKpoccoopai tcov 
T s KcxTTiyopouiaevoov Kai tcov ooroAoyoupevcov opolcos 
dp90iv. There is an interesting passage in the Laws, 
94S, where Plato discusses the ethics of oaths. In the 
majority of cases he would abolish them, but adds 
that judges, citizens when electing magistrates, and 
umpires in a contest are to take the oath. See Appendix 
on Oaths in Kennedy’s Demosthenes, vol. iv. 

Tw 6e^ Kplvai (God to decide) : cf the passage — translated 
in Appendix I. — from Xen. Memor. i, iii. 2 : eOyeTO arpos 
ToOs Osous octtAws ToyocOd 6l5ovai, cos tous 6eous 
KoAAicrra siboTos oiroTo dyoOd ecrnv. The gods, 
said Homer, are bcoxflpes Mcov, ‘ givers of all good 
things,’ which reminds one of the hexametric line in 
James i. 17, ardcra 66ais dyocOt] Kai arov bcbpripa 
TsAeiov I dvcoOev ecrri. Cf Plat. Rep. ii. 379, for the 
same thought. 


CHAPTER 25 

Socrates has now completed his defence, and the juror*' 
judges vote : he is found guilty by 281 votes to 220, out 
of a court of 501. As an indictment for impiety was 
reckoned by Athenian law as an dycbv Tiprixos (that is, 
an action where the penalty was not fixed by statute), 
the Court, after pronouncing sentence, was required to 
settle the penalty by a second vote ; but, previous to 
this, the actual prosecutor was himself asked to propose 
a penalty, the defendant being allowed to make a 
counterxproposal. Meletus demanded the death^penalty; 
Socrates offered, as an alternative tiutio-is, not exile (as 
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perhaps his accusers ratha , '’“rsuK'* 

maintenance for hfc as a public n j. 

a genume counrcripcndry was J 7’ J. 

rh« would be equivalent to high’™'. 

Socrates had adopted throughout V, foes, and 

hardly calculated to conetbate his ’ f 

he was ill-disposed to compromise on a mtl ^ f 
ciple True, he made — at the urgent 
ftfends-a subsequent offer of a 7' ™h full ect- 
as Taylor points out, this was made Socrates* 

uunty'diat the Court, which had just hciud Soa^_ 
real opimon of his deserts, will icjeci iL ^ Y 
he would not ask for quartet .h' ““"7, 
tssue* Comptonuset No> C^mp.omse is too 
the pact between cowMdice and '=°^°”* jjicedith 
utlc of expediency’ And that, as G & 
said, IS virtual death , 

XiMcj Spoxufe (heavily . „'j;.''7if the pt°sSmt 

Sr ;it- r® of^f t f d .«o 

diachmae® Socrates jesungly pretends that the map 
had been secured by the influence of the foj 

(though none knew better than be that 
power behind the scenes) , in that case Mcle 
have secured less than too votes, that ts we u 
onefifth legal minimum The looo drachmae would be 
paid into the Treasury, as the objert of the ru c w« 
discourage fnvolous actions being brought 
It may be observed that there was no Court ot App 
at Athens 


CHAPTER 2^ 

‘ Suppose that you arc reading the Defence of Socrates in 
Plato, and have the whole scene before you as m 
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picture : the tribunal of the Five Hundred, the pure 
Greek architecture, the interested Athenian public, the 
odious Meletus, the envious enemies, the beloved and 
grieving friends whose names are dear to us, and im^ 
mortal ; and in the centre you see one figure draped like 
a poor man, in cheap and common cloth that he wears 
winter and summer, with a face plain to downright 
ugh'ness, but an air of such genuine courage and self- 
possession that no acting could imitate it ; and you hear 
the firm voice saying Tiirarai 6’ oOv poi c 5 vf^p Cavdrou. 
eTsv. You are just beginning the splendid paragraph 
where Socrates condemns himself to maintenance in the 
Prytaneum ; and, if you can only be safe from interrup/- 
tion till it is finished, you will have one of those minutes 
of noble pleasure which are the rewards of intellectual 
toil ’ (P. G. Hamerton, The Intellectual Life). 

TraSeiv fj ooroTiCTai (to pay in person or in purse) : this was 
the regular legal formula. 

^uvopooncov (clubs) : political clubs and cabals were rife in 
Athens both during and after the Peloponnesian war, 

‘ to control trials and offices,’ writes Thucydides, viii. 54. 
Similar clubs existed in Rome under the name of 
factioues, sodalitates, which, though originally social or 
religious gatherings, soon took on a political tinge. 
Under the guidance of tiresome and discontented men, 
these might easily be used as centres of agitation- 
like our modern Trades Unions. Combinations of 
most kinds were frowned upon under the Roman 
Empire. 

Mark the noble insistence of Socrates on the method 
of the True Life, which is not to seek after ‘ honours,’ 
but to love honour, to toil not for self but for others ; 
in Milton’s words : 

‘ To scorn delights and live laborious days.’ 
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euEpy&TT] (benefactor) : no official disunction is signified 

Iv npuTovelcp (Guildhall) the Prytancum— distinct from 
the ‘ Rotunda v. as on the N slope of the Acropolis 
Those whom the Slate delighted to honour (foreign 
ambassadors, pubUc benelactors, and a chosen few) v.ere 
entertained here It was the domestic hearth of the aty 
(loTia T7l5 iroXecos), and was adorned with statues of 
Peace and of Hesua, the goddess of the ‘ health and 
counterpart of the Roman Vesta A hghi was con-* 
stantly kept burmng in the Prytaneum (Ttup dapeorov, 
Plutarch, Numa, 9), and was tended by elderly widows 
Lucian, m his dialogue Prometheus, makes the luckless 
sufferer declare that the benefits he bad confcricd on 
mankind would have been more aptly recompensed by 
cvTT|<ji$ Ev npuTcrvefco than by the vulture and the 
Caucasus (cC Rogers on Anstoph Pax, 1084) The 
Prytancum of a Greek capital was ns Hotel He VilU,ot 
Town/hall see Frazer’s n. on Peusaiues, vol u. pp 
172 Cicero, de Orctort, 1 252, refers to this passage of 
the Apology thus (when Socrates was asked what 
penalty at most he admitted that he deserved, his reply 
was) ‘ sese mcruisse ut ampbssimis honoribus ct praernns 
decoiaietur, et ut ei victus coudianus m Prytanco pubbcc 
pracberctur, qui honos apud Graecos maximus babetur 
Cujus lespomo judiccs sic cxaiserunt ut capius hominem 
innoceniissimum condemnarent.’ Socrates scarcely im^ 
agined that his proposal would be taken seriously he 
IS whimsical even at this cnsis 

BokeIv clvoa (apparent genuine) the audience would 
at once catch the reference, which is to a wcU'-known 
line in the SepUm contra Tbehas of Aeschylus (59^) 
ou yap SoK£tv opicrros cTven QeXei (referred to 
^cc elsewhere in Plato Rrp 361 and 362) Cf 
527 OVSpl ll^CTTl'ttOV OU TO SoKElV slvCO 
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dyaQov ccAAa to sTvai, Kal ISCoc Kal SriiJioaia. C£ also 
Sallust, Cat. 54 : ‘ esse quam videri,’ 

‘ This contrast (says F. C. Doherty), between appear^ 
ance and reality, contains the germ of Socrates’ view that 
the ultimate realities of life lie in the realm of thought, 
and that the concrete phenomena of experience are 
merely reflections of them. This, in brief, is his theory of 
Ideas, which was afterwards developed by Plato,’ The 
Ideal object, in Plato, has three characteristics : it is 
eternal and changeless ; it is absolute, or free from 
relativity ; it is sel^existent. In the ‘ ideal theory ’ we 
are given a conception, clearly and unreservedly, of 
immaterial existence. This was a great advance on all 
previous thinking among Greek philosophers, and the 
doctrine has profoundly influenced all subsequent philo^ 
sophy. It is right to point out that the Indian Vedanta 
offers many parallels to the idealism of Plato (cf Monier-' 
Williams, Indian Wisdom,^ chap, vi,). This idealism was 
no mere picture/thinking ; the transcendental Ideas are 
the contents of God’s creative intelhgence, the final 
causes of the world, and the inspiration of our thoughts 
(Inge, Plotinus,^ vol. i. p, 76 ; Pater, Plato and Platonism, 
chap. vii.). 

’OAuntriaaiv (Olympia) : the point is that, at Athens, the 
Olympic victor had the right to live, at the public expense, 
in the Prytaneum. The most brilliant of all the contests 
at the celebrated fesdval was the chariot^race ; com/ 
petitors made use of four/imhands (3evyos), pairs of 
horses (^uvcopis), and singles (iTnTOS=K£ATis)— the jockey/ 
race. The first chronicled festival took place in 776 B.C., 
and continued for some time after the Christian era. 
Theodosius 1 . prohibited the festival in A.D. 394, on the 
ground, no doubt, that it was a survival of Paganism. 
A characteristic piece of intolerance : tantum relish ! 

. The number of the Olympiads was utilized as a basis 
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for a.ung Greek hrrtor, I find, m *= f 

Afircanus. n roundly srared rha. 

Sow ouSEu dKpipls IrrrdpriTcu Tovs EWvriaiv, 

OUyKEXUtjivCOV 


CHAPTER 27 

Koi oMois ctvBpcdTTOi? (as u IS elsewhere) a* l of 

example Hardly a tactful remark on the parr 
Socrates at a cnucal moment Wee this 

Tois EvSota the board of police consisted of ten 

sioners. with a clerk (Ypopparris) these ckven ^ 
charge of the prisons as of the carrying out of a 
sentence 

91X04AJXI® of life), m the unworthy scnse^cowaidicc 

Sicrrpipas (discourses) * the word SiorpiPn ,”°r 

only to the place where ume 1$ spent (fj a tcho 
philosophy), but to the way it is spent ° 1 

sspasttme, occupation, and so fonh For the tec 
sense of a ‘ school,’ cf Clem Alex Sfroiii • 

• They [the Sophists) glory m presiding over a sc^oi 
rather than a church ’ (bicrrpipn; poWtov fi how^ 
andso,too,mIsocr Panalb 237 TouS ^crxnKC^ 

£Ufi$ 5 icrrpipfis (my school of rhetoric) Again, it niay 
sigi^y ‘ loss ’ or ‘ waste ’ of ume, as m Isocr 
164 Set oTTEuSeiv Kai iittBcuiov TroieioBai SvcrTpipn 
(we must make haste and not dally) For the meaning 
‘haunts,’ cf in the Eutbypbro, ev AuKcicp 
Biorpipas and in the Cfcannidex, n errl to? * 

SiccTpipds (I was going to my usual haunts) For « 
word as used here in the Apolo^ (= philosophic ^ 
course), see Plut Demostb xxvui, 3 (Demetrius asserts 
that he) tfls 'Ava^uievous Biorpipfis iirreoxn’^®* 
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o! toOtcov TTcrrepES (their fathers) : it is not very likely that 
Socrates would have been tolerated in foreign cities. Cf. 
the Meiio, 80 : (I think you have done wisely not to 
travel abroad) si yap ^svos sv dAAr) iroAsi Toiaura 
ttoioTs, tccx’ ov ws yoris mrax 06 lris (you would be 
arrested, if you did, as a wizard). 

CHAPTER 28 

slpcovsudpsvcp (guilty of affectation) : in the Reptihlic, 337, 
Thrasymachus refers caustically to the welkknown 
‘ irony ’• of Socrates, which consisted in what looked 
superficially like deliberate understatement of the truth, 
evasion, mock^modesty and delicate self-depreciation (in 
saying, for example, he did not know things which 
everybody knew that he knew). Instances of this irony 
abound (e.^. Symposium, 216; Theaetetus, 150; Xenophon, 
Memorahilia, iv. iv. 9 ; and compare what Cicero says in 
the de Officiis, i, § 109). There is a passage in the Ethics 
of Aristotle (iv. ii) which throws some light on the 
subject. ‘ Ironical people, in depreciating themselves, 
manifest a certain grace of character ; for they do not 
speak thus to win gain, but to avoid pomposity. They 
are particularly apt to disclaim creditable qualities, as 
did Socrates. But those who make pretence in things 
petty and obvious are called humbugs, and are justly 
despised,’ Grant (in his ed. of Arist. Eth.* vol. i. 157) 
remarks that the Socratic irony may be viewed under 
several aspects. It has (i) a reladve significance, being 
used to counter imposture and presumption (dAasovela) ; 
(2) it is part of good breeding, which by deference holds 
its own ; (3) it is a point of style, a means of avoiding 
dogmatism ; (4) it is a controversial device, to induce 
an adversary to expose the weakness of his own position ; 
and (5) it is humorous, ‘the humour being used to 
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expose a contrast between the conscious strength of the 
wise man and the huiiuUty of his pretensions’ But the 
habitual use of tlpeovtla by Socrates was construed as 
contempt, and this contributed to his unpopularity 
People not only got tired of his umform profession o 
Ignorance, but angry, bdicving him to be amusing mm' 
self, at their expense, with clever paradox Theophrastus 
{Cbmeters, i =v Jebb) defines elpcovtla roughly as 
TTpooTTolnais etrl tTp^setov xal Adycov, an 

affectation of the worse in word or deed ' , but the 
‘ iromcal man ’ of Theophrastus is poles apart from 
Socrates, though pretended ignorance is a point m 
common. Neitlcship (Ledurts on Plato's Rspuhlic) says 
The irony of Socrates was not a mere grace of mann« 
in social behaviour , suU less was it affectation or mock 
humility , It arose in him from a genuine sense of we 
inexhaustibility of knowledge We may ^ 

expressions of it with the quesuon m the Gospels, Why 
callcst thou me good » * ’* * 

owg5^Ta<rros pios (uncxamincd hfe) • that is, a hfc without 
those discussions in which the intellect is excrased m 
the quest for truth The * micrtogatory discipline 
which Socrates so firmly beheved m was based on the 
great Delphic aphorism yvcoOi acccurov (see Appendix 
IV ) Current opimons were — and arc — founded on 
imperfect observation, and grounded in convention' 
ahty ‘ Socrates (says Riddell) sought to reconstruct 
human opimon on a basis of reasoned truth’ This 
comes out again and again in the Mmorahilia The first 
requirements for every uue thinker arc reflection and 

* I doubt the appropriateness of this quotation &om 
Mark X {—Luke xvm) The question put by Jesus to the 
rich young ruler was not in uony, but in rebuke In Mattbeuf 
XIX. the words assume another form altogether 
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investigation, for, according to Socrates, Virtue is 
Knowledge. It is because most men are blind, it is 
because ‘ they know not what they do" that they err 
from the strait path ; awake them to think, and we shall 
have laid the foundation for their moral regeneration. 
That is why the first step is to make men conscious of 
their own ignorance, and their limitations. Socrates 
does not bid men merely rebel against authority, but he 
finds the source and sanction of all authority not without, 
but within, in the reason and reflection of the individual. 
This is to Socrates ‘ the one thing needful,’ the first 
principle of ethics (from Caird, Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers, vol. i. 68^71). — For the word 
ocve^ETacrTos cf Eusebius, Praep. Evang. i. 3 : ‘ It is not 
true, as some assert, that Christianity is without support 
in reason, but that those who desire to be called Chris/ 
dans strengthen their opinion by an unnecessary faith 
and an assent without examinadon’ (dAoycp irfcrrei 
Kal dve^erdcnrcp cruyKcnraOeagi). 

ouSfev ydp dv epAocprjv (done me no hurt) : no payment of a 
fine could make a man worse ; and to make him worse 
is the only real injury that could be done him. 

pvav dpyupiou : I have translated this ‘ five pounds,’ but 
this is not, of course,* strictly correct : in modern cur/ 
rency a mina would be worth considerably more (cf 
n. on chap. 4). The mina, by the way, was not a coin, 
but a sum of money (cf our ‘ guinea *). 

CHAPTER 2Q 

Was this address to the Court, subsequent to the verdict, 
actually made 5 The late Prof J. B. Bury (Camhridge 
Ancient History, vol. v. 392) thinks not. In that case 
this whole episode, at once so dignified and so deeply 
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moving, must be an addiuon imagined by Plato The 
contenuon is that petmiuton would not have been 
granted to Socrates for an^ third ipcecb Eut why not } 
Xenophon, a good witness, makes Socrates deliver an 
address after his condemnation ; and ibis fact must be 
given due weight even if the Afolo^ta of Xenophon it 
not a genuine document * it is clearly more or less couf 
tcmporancous Again, if this whole Epilogue was an 
invention of Plato's, how comes it that no mention cf 
the fact 1$ made by later writers— Aristotle, Cot example 
or one of the orators, ot Plutarch i Granted that the 
courts were not accustomed to allow a prisoner to speak 
after condemnauon, they nught very well make an except 
uon m the ease of a man so celebrated as Socrates. 
Piqued curiosity alone might easily have brought this 
about That this thud speech was worked up by Plato 
into Its present arusuc form, is conceivable enough , hue 
that the substance of u is Soaaics’ own I do not for a 
moment ^doubt The whole piece vibrates with the 
ocratic note,' just as the words uttered m the presence 
\i . ^ in John’s gospel, have the inimit' 

able note of Jesus himself 


^firopia yJv (I have been defeated) . we may compare 

the words of Socrates in the Cfr^/ai, 552 cl 6^ ko^Io/ 
^ns pTvropixns IvScIqc Td^tvneoTiv ^coye, eO ol6a on 
ir ^ ^ f^povra toy edworov (were « for 

certainiu rhetoric that I should meet my death, 

Ant^ would sec me lacing 11 witli cquammity) 

cowtr Ar* but a fool or a 

for to d«r * ^ L * wrong/doing ; 

deSice^°^^ *bc close of the 
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0cnTov yap Qavdrou 06i (flies faster than death) : the 
chances of escape from death are many, but between sin 
and its consequences there are none — on the principle 
enunciated in Gorgias, 509, p^icnrov t66v kockcov sotIv ' 
f) dcBiKia dSiKouvTi. 

Kai vOv , . . drreipi (I go my way) : observe the solemnity of 
the opening Kai, and compare R.v. Acts xx. 25, ‘ And 
now, behold, I know that ye all . . . shall see my face 
no more ’ ; Byron, Elegy on Thyrza : 

* And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth.’ 

The colourless link-'word suddenly becomes invested 
with a subtle significance. 


CHAPTER 50 

Xpr)C 7 pco 6 oOcnv (see visions) : commentators quote the pro^ 
phecy of the dying Patroclus (Horn. Iliad, xvi. 851) and 
of Hector (Jb. xxii. 358). In the Pbaedo Socrates tells his 
friends that swans sing before they die, not because they 
lament their death, but because, as Apollo’s sacred birds, 
they look forward to the good life that is to come. One 
of the Greek commentators on Homer writes thus : 
‘ There is an ancient belief that the soul, when about to 
leave the body, and within hail of the new life, is gifted 
with some prophetic sense,’ which reminds one of 
Cicero’s words in the de Diuinatme, i. § 64 : ‘ facilius 
evenit, appropinquante morte, ut animi futura augu-' 
rentur,’ and just before ‘ appropinquante morte [animus] 
multo est divinior.’ There is an example of such 
XpqaucpBia in the O.T. (Genesis xlix.), where Jacob on 
his death/bed foretells the future of his descendants. 
Cf. Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7, § 21 : q toO dvdpfoTrou 
TOTE BfiTTOu OeioTOTTi KocTa9aiveTai Kai tote ti tcov 
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li£?A 6 vTcov Trpoop^ (i t his some foicsight into futurity) 
There arc several paraltcls in Shakespeare Cot example, 
Rjcb II Act a 

‘ O but they say the tongues of dying men 
Enforce aitcnuon, like deep harmony ' , 

Mereb ofViui 

‘Holy men, at their death, have good inspirations', 
Hmltt, V 11 (Hamlet to Horauo) 

‘ But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Fortinbras he has my dying voice ’ 
diTota£lvovT£$ jTnoxi^otiv (by exccuung you wiU pre/ 
vent) the melancholy history of religious persecution, 
all through the ages, affords ample proof of this impress 
sivc wartung 


CHAPTER $1 

a dv5p€5 SiKaoToi hitherto the form of address has been 
Us fivSpts (’A^nvaloi) The true judges arc now to be 
differentiated tom the false 

brrl cTUixpois (m trivul matters) cf what Socrates says in 
the Eucbylemus, lyz * By a lucky accident I was siiung 
alone in the Lyceum where you saw me, and was just 
going my way, when at that moment Rivero to etcoSij 
ot)ue1ov t 6 Sai^vioi^ So 1 sat down agairu‘ There is 
also an apt parallel in the Plwe/nv, zp • ‘ Just as X was 
about to aoss the stream, I became aware of the custom^ 
ary divine sign — which mvaiubly deters me from doing 
what I propose to do — and I drought I heard a voice 
(9&5vnv Tivo) from this very spot, forbidding me to leave 
uU I had punfied myself (irplv ov d^oaicoacopai), as 
though I had sinned againu heaven (els t6 Oeiov)’ 
This passage is enough t& prove that the baipoviov of 
Socrates was a thing, not i penon 
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dvspaivov EVTCxuSoI (on my way here) : this passage is 
translated by Cicero in the de Divimtione, i. § 124, 

dya66v Trpd^eiv (fare well) : Xen. Memor. iv. 8, which I may 
paraphrase thus : — Socrates was ‘ felix opportunitate 
mortis ’ in that, first, he was already so advanced in 
years that, in any case, death could not be far off ; in 
the next place, he relinquished only the burdensome part 
of life, when powers of mind and body decay ; and, 
thirdly, he won immortal fame by his constancy, his 
courage, his love of truth and justice, and by his noble 
resignation. How could anyone have died better 5 
If his death was such as the gods love, then his 
Sainoviov had done him no wrong in suffering him 
to meet that death. 

CHAPTER 52 

‘ In the impressive words of encouragement to his supporters 
the important thing to note is that Socrates makes his 
own belief in a blessed life to come for the good per^ 
fectly clear. In this respect the Apology agrees completely 
with the Phaedo, when we allow for the fact that, in the 
former, Socrates is speaking to a large audience, most of 
whom would not share his personal faith ’ (A. E. 
Taylor, Plato, p. 167). All this is profoundly true : the 
only surprising thing is that anyone could doubt it. 

This celebrated chapter has been frequently quoted 
or paraphrased, Cicero translates it in the first book of 
the Ttismlan Disputations ; Plutarch refers to it ; Euse^ 
bius gives it almost complete in his Praeparatio Evan^elica 
(661 sq.). Sqcrates, in those closing words of his, 
touches a height never perhaps reached before in Greece. 
One is more than once reminded of the grave and 
measured words of Lucretius in his third book ; but 
the hope that supported the old Athenian philosopher 
b.a.s. t 
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was denied to the Roman poet The average Creek, 
when he meditated on the mystery of the future liic, 
would have whispered to himself the pathetic words 
Euripides (m the Htppolytus), thus exquisitely rendered 
by Prof Murray 

' But if any far-off state there be, 

Dearer than life to mortality. 

The hand of the Datk hath hold thereof, 

And mist IS undet and mist above 
And so we are sick for hfc, and chng 
On earth to this nameless and shimng thing t 
For other life is a fountain scaled, 

And the deeps below us arc unrcvealcd, 

And we drift on legends for ever ’ 

There is a noble commentary on this atutude of the 
wistful and enquiring spurt m Browning’s Cererd dt 
Lmresse (m ' Parlcymgs with Certain People of Itn^ 
portance ’), || 14, 15 * Sad school was Hades/ 

mdeed * 

TToWiq t^Ttls (strong reasons) the word iXrrts here is mote 
than hope it implies confidence as well (to 6oppeiv 
R/tXtriSos, as Aristotle puts it m the third book of the 
Ethics) so later on we have cu^XtriSos elvai Trpoj tov 
OdvccTOv In the Pbacdo, 6}, we have these words of the 
dying Socrates ‘ Death brings me no grief, I am con' 
fidem (eueXttIs elpt) that the dead hve, and that — as 
It has been said of old — « is an existence far better for 
the good than for the wicked ' The righteous, we read 
in the book of Wisdom, ‘ have a full assurance (irAqpo- 
9opia) of hope even to the end * — words taken up by the 
unknown author of the ^istle to the Hebrews (vi ii) 
Now It IS an * assurance ’ like this that enables Socrates 
to face the poisomcup, not a mere ‘hope* ofimmoi' 
tality, for a man might mdeed be immortal, leaving this 
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world only to find himself in a worse one, * Socrates 
(says Prof. A. E. Taylor), like all great religious 
' teachers, rests his hope for the unseen future on the good^ 
ness of God, not on the natural imperishability of the 
human soul.’ It may not be out of place to remark here 
that Christianity does not primarily insist on the immor^ 
talHy of the soul, but on its redemption from evil ; and I 
suspect that the words of Paul (2 Timothy i. 10), generally 
rendered ‘ Christ brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel,’ should be translated ‘ illuminated 
— shed a new li^ht on — life and incorruption.’ — For eA-rrts 
= ‘ faith’ we may compare Pindar, 253; (the 
righteous man) ‘ possesses a comforting faith (yAuKsia 
eAttis) as his companion to cheer his heart, and to tend 
his old age — a faith which, above all else, guides the 
wayward thoughts of mortals ’ ; Aesch. Aym. 103 : 
ocyavct <paivoucra sAtris dnOvei (ppovTiSa (faith with her 
gracious beam keeps far all anxious fears) ; Eurip, 
HippoL 1107 sq. : ‘ Surely the consolations of heaven, 
when they touch the soul, have balm to heal our sorrows ; 
yet, while I cling to a secret faith in the divine wisdom 
(^Ovaaiv tiv’ sAttISi Ke\j 0 cov), my spirit faints within me 
when I behold what deeds are matched with what 
fortunes ! ’ Possibly, as Burnet suggests, the meaning 
‘ faith ’ for eAttIs is of Orphic descent, 

8 uoTv . . . edTspov (one of two things) : cf Marc, Aurel. vii. 
32 : ‘ Death is either extinction (opeois) or transmuta^ 
tion (pETcccrTaCTis).’ In Plutarch (consol, ad Apoll.) : 
'trapcnrATiCTiov ectti tov 0dvaTov fiToi tco ppaSuTspcp 
UTTvcp f| drroSripfa; pocKpa Kcd TToAuxpovicp, fi TpiTov 
90op9 Tivi Kai dcpccviCTiiw toO re ocoiacrros xai Tfjs 
vffuxfis • Kcnr’ od5ev 5e toutcov kokov ecrriv. Seneca, 
de prouidentia, 6 : ‘ contemnite mortem quae vos aut finit 
aut transfert ’ ; ih. ep. 65 : * mors quid est J aut finis 
aut transitus,’ Cicero, ad Jam. v. 16 : saepissime et 
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legi tt audjvj mhil mall cssc in mortc, in qua si tcsidcai 
sensus, immortalitas illa pouus quam mors duccnda sit » 
sin sit armssus, nulla vidcri miscna dcbcat quae non 
senuatur ’ Lucan, m 39 * aut mhil csi sensus animis 
a mortc relictum, j aut mors ipsa mhil ’ 
olov nnStv (a complete cessation) it is doubtful if the 
average Greek had any decided conviction on immot/ 
tality the normal man was cither ignorant of such a 
thing as personal immortality, or looked upon u as a 
bate existence, without active pain but without joy a 
shadow hfe in a realm of shadows Till the return from 
the Exile, Israel seems to have been m a like condition 
of uncertainty it was the Exile that proved the great 
tutmng/point in the belief m immortality It appears 
that Socrates, because of his teal conviction on this 
matter, was introducing a new element into the thought 
of his fcUow/countrymcn Probably they would have 
dismissed the whole problem in the uncompromising 
words of Anaxandridcs * We arc all dullards in 
divimty , we know nothing ’ The Mysteries nf 
Dcmetei * at Eleusis did hold out the prormsc of a 
better lot in another world, and therefore of a better hope 
m this Yet this hope was granted to irutiatcs only, as 
we see from the Homcnc Hymn to Demcter, 480'482, 
beginning 6 ^plos 6 $ Ta 5 ’ frirojirev (viz these mysteries) 
K T X , which IS very similai to the weIl<known fragment 
of Pindar (137), who, influenced by Orphic teaching, 
certainly believed m a hfe beyond the grave An inscnp' 
Uon found in 1883 at Eleusis contains these words 
h KoXov uajwpcav uuo-rqpiov, ou povov slvai t 6 v 
QctvccTOv OvqTols ou kockov oyccdov (cf Paul s 

* For modern survivals of the old Dcmeter cult, con^ 
suit Lawson, Modern Folk-Lore m Ancient Creek Rehsion, 
pp 78-98 
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words in i Cor. xv. 51 : t 5 oCf twcnripiov vpiv A^co • 
TrdvTes o\j KoipriOrjo-oiJisea irdvTeg Se oAAocynaojjiEOa). 
Socrates was himself, in all probability, not uninfluenced 
•by the spiritual side of Orphism, though he certainly 
would have repudiated much of the Orphic scheme — ^its 
superstitions, its extravagant eschatology, and its degrad-' 
ing ritual. In the Repuhlic, 564, complaint is made of the 
ilheffects on the young of the Orphic fancy that man can 
be ceremonialized into redemption. There were helpful 
ideas in Orphism, but they needed to be intellectualized, 
if they were to prove of any service to humanity ; this 
was achieved (as has been indicated previously) by the 
example of Socrates and the teaching of Plato. If the 
method of Socrates began in scepticism, the end in 
view was to re-'cstablish the foundations of real know-- 
ledge. Socrates— -in one respect— resembled Origen: 
he was more anxious to uproot long-'Standing prejudices, 
and to dissipate the confusions of popular opinion and 
an unscientific theology than merely to communicate 
facts qua facts. The first and last axiom of his 
philosophy was this— the supremacy of truth, be the 
consequences what they might be. 

The reader will remark the word ^etoiktio'IS 
(= change of abode) which occurs in the Phaedo in a 
similar connection : (I pray) ‘ that my journey^ hence 
(tt^v liSToixTiaiv Tqv IvQaBs) may be prosperous.’ The 
word does not occur in the N.T., but we have, by way 
of substitute, dvdAuaig (=discessio e vita) in 2 Thu. 
iv. 6 : ‘ The hour for my departure is at hand.’ “ Non 
enim hie habemus manentem civitatem sed futuram 
inquirimus.” 

KepBog lycoye Asyco (I count it a gain) : so Paul, ‘ To me life 
is Christ (‘ quicquid vivo, Christum vivo, Bengel) and 
death gain KEpSog, the very word employed by 
Socrates. 
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oTov irroBiiuficim (taking a jourocyV.n^ “ 

loumcy into some hlthcito untravellcd region, as m 
Pbirlc, 67 <1 (SnToStivita v 0 » not n-paoroetyn^ 
pet’ dyciSfis SollSos YlyveTai— again the word ant! 
Compare Prudentius, Ctabtmmmi, a. 

■ nam quot) leqoiesccie corpus 
vacuom sine mente vidcmus, 
spauum breve testal ut alu 
repetit collegia icmus * 

(i e the inanimate body is destined to seek again the 
partnership of the heavenly intelligence); 
and Longfellow, 

* There is no death 1 What seems so is transiuon 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death * 

cnroaTTss ol 'itOveGTSS (all the dead) the word all » 
important Socrates, unlike the Orphists (see previous 
note), had no belief m immortality for a chosen few 
Minos, Rhadamanthos, Abacus, Triptolemus The 
fust three of these arc named as judges of the dead m the 
myth in the Gor^ior, 525 (on which consult the comment 
tary m Stewart’s Mjtbs of Plato) , compare die references 
m Justin M Apol 1 8,Cic Ttac i 4i,TcrtuU 
(but Acacus 1$ not named in the Jusun or Tettulhan 
passages) All four were connected with the mystery'' 
cult of their native places , the Attic hero, Tnptolemus 
(menuoned here oidy as a judge m Hades), was closely 
connected with Elcusis, centre of the worship of Demcter, 
the eaith/goddess, whose agent he became Compare 
Rabelais, lu chap 50 * ‘ Lyncus attempted 

treacherously to slay the young Tnptolemus, who was 
sent by Ceres [=DcmctetJ to show to mankind wheat. 
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name and nug , grain so necessary to the 

nanted the "r o ^ ^ 

hfe of man_ , ^4 purpose the old poets 

for a pohtick end, an P ^ Minos, and 

feigned those Elysian e s, Stygian 

Rhadamanthus, their 4 ed three command/ 

lakes/ To Tripcolemus legend 

ments : that men sho gentle to animals 

the gods the fruit of the ean. j^iotne. Mitn 

-that is. to Biik’ C Spirits 

Jouhmmn, u. 14 . j . ^hap n), and Pater s 

of the Corn and °/ *e W. 4 ohapM h 

essay on the "5^6.9 (inVson’s version) : 

tnanthus, see Viig. Mil. vi. 50 v v 
• Here Rhadamanthus reigns w h 
And chastens fraud, and heers an^ m g- 
Their poor fond secrets who on '“® P , 

Till death's late hour their uniepented sm. 

For Triptolemus. Ovid. w . 

‘ Patria est clarae mini, aixi , 

Triptolemus nomen. onarsa per agros 

DoL fero Ceretis. latos q^s^a® pe^^^g^ . 

Ftugiferas messes ahmentaq 

For Minos, the Cretan ^ to converse with 

from Zeus and went every ‘““'I' of ,he Laws ; 

his heavenly sire, see the opening passa^ 

Virgil, Ae«. vi. 432 : ^„vet • ille silentum 

‘ Quaesitor Minos urnam mo , . ’ ; 

ConciUumquevocatvttasqueetcum 

and a fragment fr°® *en lord of the sea, 

Praep. Evang. 209) ’• r.reece did him homage; 

and a mighty man. and mi t- *at 

and he loved jusuce and was a goo 
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he seemed to be — ^in Homer's words \Oiyss xix. 179] 

‘ frequent in converse with Zeus,’ and after death 
became a judge m Hades* Dante makes him fulm 
the same funcuon as is assigned by Virgil, but, oddly 
enough, transfers him into a demon (InJtrM, cant v ) 
doubtless owing to the fact that medieval theologians, 
like the ancient Fathers of the Church, held that the 
heathen gods were devils 

Orpheus and Musaeus, the great mythical poctj of Greece , 
they were, as benefactors to man, constantly associated 
together, like Homer and Hesiod Cf Milton, U 
Penserosa 

' But O, sad Virgin * that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing ’ 

All four poets are menuoned m Plat Protaj 3 16, and in 
Aristoph Fre£/, io3>6 The last^nienuoned passage is 
thus tendered by Rogers 

‘ First, Orpheus uught you religious rites, and from 
bloody murder to suy your hands 
Musaeus healing and oracle lore , and Hesiod all ihc 
culture of lands. 

The lime to gather, the time to plough And gat not 
Homer his glory dmae 

By singing of valour and honour and right, and the 
sheen of the battle-extended line ’ ’ 

The institution of Orphic mes and institutions was 
commonly attributed to Orpheus, cf Demosthenes, i 

Arist'}£eita», ii In the days ofSocrates there were oracles 

(XPn<rwoi) assigned to Musaeus, as we learn from 
Herodotus, vu 6 , ix 43 Anstotle once at least alludes to 
the Orphic poems, but doubts their authennciry ("na 
KoXouusva ’Oppitiss lirii) Pausanias (i xxu 7) thinks 
that the only authentic work of Musaeus is a hymn to 
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SS £ a»i -f- 

^^ay be that these books were Nor is it 

the De.<l) manuals for dre use o^^e dep^ Hades, in 
improbable that the Voyage of Odys ^us^^ 
the eleventh 

teachings, especially if (as • ^on The question 

may naturally be asked ^ ingeniously suggests 

these famous names her . rhose dicasts in Court 

that he was addressing Orphic ideas. 

who had come under the influence 01 u p 

Palamedes was a hero °f The sTory has been 

through the treachery o y MemorahiUd 

popularized by Virgil, Aen. • • account 

(IV. ii. 33) Socrates is made ^o V ^ Palamedes incurred 
of his wisdom ( 5 ia 'rqv aocpKw) that 1 al^^^ 

the enmity of Odysseus. . ,es— all wrote tragedies on 

Aeschylus, a favourite subject of 

the luckless hero, who was a 

declamation with the Sopiists. , ht. he had 

Ajax committed suicide unjust decision of 

received a deadly wrong trJS The story of 

the umpires in the -^^^^oohocles in his play, though 
Ajax's death is given by ^ J The story 

the Award itself was not ra Ovid, Metam. xiii. 

of the Award is given " iW Ajax otters 
1.39S. In hts speech tn th the 

a prayer the echo ^ t-kB,<,ov, ‘ Slay me, but in the 
centuries — ev 6e cpaEi xa 

, master of craft and guile. 
Sisyphus, like Odysseo^ w« . ^^^^„gest (xfpB.trros) o 
Homer speaks ot him as 
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men,’ but docs not tell us why he was punished in the 
other world, where he was doomed to roll a huge stone 
CO the top of a hill, only to see it roll back again, when he 
had to begin his task afresh (cf Apollodorus, i ix. 3, 
with Frazer’s note) Longfellow, hUs<iue o^Paniora 
‘ With useless endeavour 
For ever, for ever. 

Is Sisyphus rolhng 
His stone up the mountain ' 

He was classed among ‘ incurable sinners ' (ol dvidrcos 
sXQVtes Plato, Phiti 113) whose punishments arc 
useful os detencrus or warmngs (irapaSdypccTo) to 
otheis 

£v 5 aiuovi<mpol stoiv (are happier than we) Compare for 
the sentiment, Soph OC 955, E\«tr XI70, Trerh/i 
1173 > Eurip Ak 9 J 7 . Trotfi 606, 6li ind , 
Xea Cyrop viii 7, 27 (of the dying Cyrus) 

0090X8! fiSr^ loopai &>$ fiv Iri xaK6v 7rcc6siv , 
Plato, Plidi-if 1 14 (towards the end of Socrates’ final dis/ 
course) toutwv 5 i oureSv o1 91X000910 IkccvoSs 
K o&T^pavitvoi dvEvj -re owp 4 nrwv 3W01 t 6 ixapcrTrccv d? 
Tov SiTEi-Ta xp6vov, Kol els olxi^oeiS ert tov/rcov 
Kc^iot/s d9iKwo(hnrai (‘those who have purified 
themselves with philosophy live henceforward free from 
the trammels of the body, and come to mansions still 
fairer ’ than any earthly ubrmacle) 

CHAPTER J} 

oyoOw KOKOV o^^ 5 ^v (no evil can befall a good man) So m 
the Repiilhe, we almost precisely the same 
thought ‘ In the ease of the just man we must assume, 
wheihet in poverty or sickness or any supposed evil, that 
all things work together for good , this is true of this 
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life as of the life beyond. For, certainly, whoever 
earnestly desires to become just, and who strives, by the 
practice of virtue, to mould himself into the divine lilce^ 
ness (onoiouaSai tco 6£cp) — as far as man can so do — 
will never be disregarded by the gods,’ however much 
he may be neglected by his fellowmen. Cf the words of 
me Theaetetui, iy6, ‘ To be made like God is to become 
holy and righteous and wise,’ and Paul’s asseveration in 
the Romans (viii. 28), ‘ We know that all things work 
together for good (auvepyei els dyaGov) to them that 
ove^ God, Wisdom iii. i, * The souls of the righteous 
are in the hand of God ’ ; John x. 28, ‘ Neither shall 
any man pluck them out of my hand.’ — opoicoais, Le. 
moral assimilation to the divine goodness, implied in 
the words of the Phaedrus, 253, Ka6’ oaov Suvcnrov 0eoO 
dvOpcbircp peracrysiv. Cf Dionysius the Areopagite 
(de. eccl. bier. i. 3) : ‘ To be made divine (i^ Gecoais) is 
to become like God, as far as may be, and to be made 
one with Him.’ To Plato, God was the source of 
eternal Ideas ; above all, of the idea of to koAov. And 
the noblest minds, ever since, have been inspired with 
that thought ; their sense of the beautiful and their 
desire to become like the unseen Ideal have enabled 
them to live the divine life, even amid the mists and 


storms of this present existence. But it must needs be 
otherwise for the bulk of mankind : conceptions of 
abstract beauty, though they may thrill the philosopher, 
leave the ordinary man untouched. There is a fine 
passage in Eusebius (Praep. Evangel iii. 13) where he 
calls on teachers and preachers ahke to worship God, 
not by sacrifice and vain oblations, but in purity of 
intention, ‘ and with a souk free from passion, and by 
growing as far as possible like Him ’ (ev ocrraGeioc 
^UX'HS Kai T^ irpos ourov KOTCt to Suvotov Tfjs 
dcperfis opoicocrsi — surely an echo of Plato). Again, 
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the same thought is stressed by Porphyry m his bcauu' 
ful Ltmr to MautUa. 'You honour God best when 
^ou make )our mind like God* The following 
sinking words from the deacon Agapetus to the 
Emperor Jusuman deserve to be quoted , they are pr^ 
fixed as a text to one of the Discourses of John Smith, 
the 17th century Cambridge Platonist . 6 feoxrrbv yv^ 
yvcoorrai 6e6v Qrov St S yvous SiioicoOriocTcn 
ouoici5&T\CETai St QeCi 6 a^ios yevovievo? feoiJ 
5 t yivrrcn OrovJ 6 priStv AvA^iov TTpdrTtov etoO, o^Acx 
9povuv ii£v TO ouToO, ^cAcov St & 9povet, iroicov 51 
S^oXti The true lover of knowledge, says Socrates 
m the 490, * having approached wd held 

commuiuon with that which verily cxisu (tw 6vtw 5 
Svn) begets wisdom and truth, and only then enjoys 
true life, and is freed from his travail'pangs * 
irnTiX?kCcx6oa Ttperyuorcov (free from trouble), 1 e the wanu 
and hardships of old age (Riddell) Cf Milwns 
Sinnti 

' thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, called life , ’ 

Revel Xiv zj , iva iwnrowacovTcn be tcov kSttcov (that 
they may rest from that labours) When Socrates was 
about to drink the hemlock, he did not encourage his 
friends to mourn for him He might well have anuci' 
pated the words of Anuphanes ' Let us not mourn 
overmuch for our dear ones they arc not dead ; they 
have gone before us on a toad that all must travel Some 
day we shall reach the same iim, to spend the rest of out 
existence in their company * 

Ti elvm iiqSev ovrts (something when they arc nothing) 
compare Galatians u. 6, tmv Bokowtcov slvai n, and 
VI. 3, eI yap 5 okeT ns dved n dbv, <ppevcrTrorr& 

Icarrov So m Latin aUqins, eg Juvenal, 1. 74, * « 
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esse aliquis ’ {y.l. aliquid) : cf Theocr. xi, 79, Kqycbv 
Tis cpaivonai sTvai (so Fritsche : v.l. fjiJtsv). 

TrAf\v q Tw Qew (to God alone) ; these concluding words are 
thus translated by Cicero in the Tusculaiis, i. 99 : ‘ sed 
tempus est jam hinc abire, me, ut moriar ; vos, ut vitam 
agatis. utrum autem sit melius di immortales sciunt : 
hominem quidem scire arbitror neminem,’ The diapason 
note on which this noble speech closes is almost un-' 
equalled, in all Greek literature, for its mingled pathos 
and dignity. We can, even now, all but feel the solemn 
hush that must have fallen on the crowded Court as 
Socrates bade his friends this quiet last farewell.* 

• *In English, the word God — when used seriously — 
suggests attributes (e.£. justice, love, omnipotence) that Oeos 
does not of itself imply. Our word is ‘ too stiff, too personal, 
and too anthropomorphic ’ (G. Murray, Five Stages). Plato 
will speak of ‘ God ’ or ‘ the gods ’ indifferently, as indeed 
he does in this chapter— Otto 0ecov, but iTAqv q too 9 ew. In 
Greek the essential attribute of 6e6g appears to be freedom 
from decay, immortality —though this word has no necessary 
connection with what we understand by ‘ personality,’ for 
which Greek has no one term. Aeschylus can define 
‘ success ’ as a god, to 6’ eutuxeiv, t66’ ev PpoToIg Oeog : 
and Euripides (in tifrag.) writes, 6 voOg ydp qpTv eotiv ev 
^dcnrcp Osog, the word expressing some indwelling and 
divine virtue. Cf Menander: to KpaToOv ydp irav 
vop( 36 Tai 0e6s. Plato, Laivs, 775 . «PXh ev 

dv0pco-n-ois iSpupevq crcpsei -rrdvTa (‘ for Beginning, estab/ 
lished as a very god among men, preserves all things ’). 

Cf also Virgil, Aeii. ix. 185 : ‘ an sua cuique deus fit dira 
cupido ; ’ We must not, then, as Burnet shows (Early 
Creek Philosophy,^ p. 14), be misled by the use of 0 e 6 s by 
early Ionian philosophers, who employ the word without 
any religious sense being attached to it. 
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BY DIOGENES LAERTIUS* 

Socrates was the son of Sophroniscus, a worker in stone, 
and of Phaenarete, a midwife ; he was a citizen of Athens, 
of the parish of Alopece. He was commonly reputed to have 
assisted Euripides in writing his plays. Some authors have 
asserted that he attended the lectures of Anaxagoras ; after 
the latter’s condemnation he became a pupil of Archelaus, f 
the natural philosopher, whose favourite he was. Duris 
declares that he was a slave, and worked as a sculptor, and 

* Diogenes Laertius, author of the Lives and Opinions of 
Famous Philosophers, probably lived somewhere in the third 
century of our era ; but we know practically nothing about 
him. His work consists of ten books, which are but a 
compilation, uncritical, and more remarkable for the per/ 
sonal details he likes to introduce than for any real knowledge 
of philosophy. But, provided we regard it as merely a series 
of biographical sketches, the book has considerable value, 
because, apart fiom the vigilant curiosity and unwearying 
industry of the compiler, an immense number of interesting 
data would have been lost for ever. Gossip is not without 
its uses. — have given the ' Life of Socrates in abridge 
form. 

t Diog. Laert. ii. chap. 4 ; Euseb. Praep. Evangel 504. 
753 ; Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, vol. i. 377 ; 

Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec. §§ 169-171 ; Gurnet, Early Greek 
Philosophy,^ pp. 358 sq. Archelaus was the last of the early 
cosmologists, and a disciple of Anaxagoras. 
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It IS icponed that the draped Graces on the Acropolis were 
his As a public speaker be showed great abibty, and Xeno' 
pbon says that the Thirty refused to let him teach the art of 
speaking, while Aristophanes • ridicules him for making 
the worse appear the bcacr cause He was the fust to dis^ 
course on how to Uve, and the first philosopher to be 
condemned to death 

Demetrius of Byzantium tells us that Ctiio withdrew 
Socrates from bis workshop, and trained him, bang in love 
With his charm, of soul , an-d says ilut, having ascertained 
mat theorizing on nature is valueless to man, Socrates devoted 
lumself to the discussion of ethics m the markct'placc and 
elsewhere Owing to the rigour of his arguments in the 
course of such cnquincs, he was frequently assaulted , but 
these attacks he laughed at, for the most part, suffering fools 
paucntly 

He never travelled abroad^ like most people, except when 
on nuluiry service He pr^rrred to remain at home, con^ 
versing with his fellows, his object invariably being to find 
out me truth rather than to change men's views 
u 1 * physically During the 

ati e of Dcliumt he saved the hfe of Xenophon, who had 
ecn thrown from his horse In die rout of the Athenians 
e withdrew qm«ly, but was quite ready to defend himself 
p another occasion he served as a soldier ar 

otj aca,j and while there he u reported to have spent a 

0 c mght in one position, and to have won the Order of 


* Ckuds, 

hattlein Bocoua (444 b c ). when the Athemans 
c c cat at the hands of Thebes, see note on Apdl xvu 
tV,P T> Athenian dependencies In 432 BC 

jjggg ° revolted, and had to undergo a protracted 
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He displayed his dley bade him bring 

way to Curias and his ga ^ 

Leon of Salamis before the^ w be^ P 
furthermore, by having the c g ^ 

the acquittal of the ten geriera^^ At^e e 

refused to break gaol t lo | uttering those 

rebuking his friends for f • “I; 

beautiful last words when he ay p^^^^ independence and 

Socrates was a man S windows 

nobility, frequently, when loobn " 

and seeing the number of things ^ ^ ^ , . 
say : ‘ What a host of things them are^t^ 

And he showed his contemp , by refusing to 

of Macedon.t Scopas, an ^ hands. His 

attend their courts or ^ on several occasions, 

mode oHiving be alone escaped the sickness^ 

when plagues attacked Athens, n ^g^^^d 

Aristotle tells us that he jnst; the first, 

wife was Myrto, daughter of Arisudes j 

Xanthippe. , mncked him, and would 

He took no notice of those wh . Moreover, 

pride himself on ‘ plain hving an jay 

he never exacted fees for his him best, and 

that the simplest food, without s , ^hat he 

such dtink ^ did not cteate » ,'^0 few- The 

was dose to the gods becausete«ntsjat ^ ^ 

— rT„. ..f fhe oldest and 


Close lo uic , 

* See the Crto of Plato. "“we'^lemn fiom the 

most faithful of the friends of Social , 

Apology and Phaedo. of this 

t Euripides, in g^t^^Socrates, true to himse^ 

hellenizing prince and died tn crimes by which 

refused, as he was doubtless awa ^ Aristotle, R-het. ii. 23. 
Archelaus had secured his posiuon . 

§ 8 ; Plato, Gorg. 470''47^- 


B.A.S. 


U 
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truth of this may be seen from the comedians who, when 
they thought they were holding him up to dension, were 
often really praising him Tims Aristophanes * 

‘ O thou who wouldsi fain great wisdom attain, and 
comcsi to us m thy need. 

All Hellas around shall thy glory resound, such a pros' 
perous Ufe thou shall lead 

So thou art but endued with a memory good, and 
accustomed profoundly to think, 

And thy soul wilt mure all wants to endure and uont 
no undertaking to shrink, . 

And art hardy and bold to beat up against cold, and 
with pauence a supper thou loscsi , 

Nor too much dost incline to gymnasucs and wine, but 
all lusts of the body rdusest.* f 
He never condescended to flatter anyone, and this pride 
of spirit was emphasized by Aristophanes when he wrote J 
‘ How sideways you tlirow your eyes as you go, and are 
all affeaauon and fuss , 

No shoes you wiU wear, but assume the grand air on 
the strength of your dealings with us ’ 

Yet sometimes, when occasion required, he would array 
himself in smart clothes, as we are told in Plato’s SynipeiiK'n 3 
Socrates was clever in the arts both of persuasion and 
dissuasion Thus by Kis exhotuuons he made Lysis quite a 

* Clouds, 412/417 But not a single line is quoted 
accurately I have given Rogers* version, 

t Cf Xcn. AffHj 1 VI ‘ You live, Socrates, m a way 
which would disgust a slave — food and dnnk poor m 
quality, clothes mean and shabby , while, summer or winter, 
you go widiout shoes (ctvtmoBqTos) or coat’ 
t Clouds, 362, 3 S 174 
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character ; orr rhe orher 

.he role evil irr Ufe. Wealth arrd h.gh teh^he 

Uttle cottscquence— no blessing. , j ■ q,j,o nnsom him 

had been taken prisoner m war. he ba , 

from slavery, and thus secure ato . 

He learned to play the V- ^en ^=w“ ^lerhing fiesh. 
there was nothing ridiculo conviction that such 

He danced, too. ^ vigour. He was in 

exercise was good for bodi y ea g. foretold the 

^tnr:"?be^“en— . ■"= ‘ 


running to excess. % u»fV,pr it was better to marry 

On being asked one day you rake, 

or to remain single, he answer • -jessed surprise that 
you will regret it.' He stone, 

sculptors took such care to a 

*Xen. Memor. ii. u. science 

t By ‘ knowledge ’ Socrates op with char/ 

(as we call it), but ’moulding, through the 

acter— an overmastering Relimis Teachers of 

intellect, the entire personality. 

Greece, chaps, xvi., xvii. ascribed to Solon. It 

tCf.the apophthegm ^ p 6 ee„. 584, U^ 6 «fov 

is quoted by Theogms, 335- • , pseud. Phocyl. 36, 

TO Aiccv (‘ cast aU excess ^ the saying Life’s 

TTdvTcov UETpov opic^ov. ^-i (px. xi. 53 1) 
golden rule — tie quid ttiinis, an 
this. Erasmus, Adagia, p. 5^3 
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but caicd nothing if they turned themselves into the semblance 

of blocks. 

Once he gave a dinncr/paiiy, and invited some wealthy 
men to dme Xanthippe, cumbeted about much serving, 
was ashamed of the menu , but Socrates comforted her by 
saying, *lf they arc worth anything, our guests will nor 
mind , if they arc worthless, why trouble about them 2 ’ He 
Used to say that whereas all other men lived to cat, he ate to 
hvc 

To a man who said, * Socrates, you have been condemned 
to death by the Athcmans.’hc tepbed, ‘ And they too have 
been condemned to death — by Nature ' When his wift said, 
‘You are condemned unjusdy,* his answer was, ‘Well, 
would you wish me to be condemned justly > ’ On being 
told that somebody or other spoke ill of him, be said, ‘ Of 
course, for he has never learned to speak well * He maio* 
tamed that one ought freely to submit to the saute of the 
comic poets, on this ground If they cnuaie us justly, they 
will be doing us a service , if not, they cannot harm 

It was in tesumony to such words and deeds that the 
Pjthian priestess gave the cclcbiucd response, ‘ Socrates is 
the wisest of mankind ’ This was the cause of the jealousy 
{elt against him , and, futthcrmoie, because he would insist 
on ptovmg conceited folk to be fools, as m the ease of 
Anytus The latter, infunaied by the ridicule of Socrates, 
finally persuaded Meletus to bung an acuon against him ibr 
impiety and conupung young mcru The indittmeiu was in 
these terms ‘ This affidavit is sworn by Meletus against 
Senates " Socrates is guil^ of not acknowledging the gods 
acknowledged by the city, and of iiuioduung other new di' 
vimucs ^Further, he is guilty of conupung the youth Penalty 

death The orator Lyaas wrote out a defence for him,* 

* ^n years or so after the death of Socrates, the 
Sophist Polyctates published an ‘ epidcicuc* accusauon of 
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but when Socrates had read it, he said : ‘ Quite a good 
speech, Lysias, but not at all fitting for me.’ For it was 
obviously rather forensic than philosophic. 

He was condemned by a majority vote. When the 
judges were discussing what punishment should be awarded, 
or what fine he should pay, Socrates said that he would pay 
twenty/'five drachmas. The judges shouted him down ; 
whereupon he remarked ; ‘ Well, then, as a reward for my 
services, I propose the following penalty : free maintenance 
in the Town Hall.* So they sentenced him to death by an 
increased majority of eighty votes. He was imprisoned, and 
a few days later drank the hemlock, after a long and noble 
discourse preserved by Plato in the Phaedo. Shortly after the 
execution, the Athenians repented of what they had done ; 
they banished the other accusers, and put Meletus to death * ; 
but Socrates they honoured with a bronze effigy, the work of 
Lysippus.j* 

According to Xenophon, he confined himself to discus-- 
sions on ethics. J But Plato, in his Apology, deals with 

Socrates, and in reply to it Lysias wrote a defence. ‘ This 
Was extant in antiquity ; and someone who had heard it, but 
knew nothing of the circumstances under which it was 
Written, probably invented the story that it had been offered 

and rejected by, the philosopher ’ (Jebb, Attic Orators,^ 
I 5 i)‘ C£ Cic. de Oratore, i. § 231. 

* These stories are fabrications. 

^ t One of the most prolific artists of antiquity. For his 
Apoxyomenos ’ (an admirable copy of this statue is now 
in the Vatican Museum, Rome), see Furtwangler and 
Uriich’s Greek and Roman Sculpture, plate xxiv. (E.T. p. 123) ; 
hlettleship and Sandys’ ed. of Seyffert’s Diet. Class. Antiq. 

, t Cf Eusebius, Preep. Evangel. S55 : ‘ Socrates was right 
in saying that, of existing things, some are above us, others 
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subjects which Socrates (icebned to touch, although 
work he assigns cvcrjihing to Socrates personally Of his 
successors — the Socraucs, as they ate called — the most eminent 
were Plato, Xenophon,* and Aniisihcnesf Plato was the 

nothing to us , for the secrets of natutc arc above us, and the 
condiuons after dcaili nothing to us, but the affairs of human 
life alone concern us * (Gifford’s translation) , Aristotle, 
Mitaph 987 ‘ Socrates busied himself with ethical quev 

uons, ncglccung die physical wotld as a whole ’ , Cic. 
A(sd 1 15 (with Reid’s n), and the wcll/known words in 
the Twe Dup V ^ 10 * Soaates was the first to fetch 

down philosophy from heaven and bring it into the ciucs 
and houses of men, compelling them to enquire about life, 
and morality, and good and evil,’ a sentence which uas 
doubtless in die tmnd of Augusunc when he wrote 
‘ Socrates pnmus umvctsim philosophiam ad corrigcndos 
componendosque mores Bexisse memoratur, cum antciUuot 
omnes magts physicis—id e« ruiutalibus— rebus persau' 
tandis operam maximam impenderent ’ (if Civ Dn.vui j) , 
Mdton, PR. IV 272 ‘ To sage Philosophy next lend 

ihmc car, I From heaven descended to the low-'toofcd house j 
Of Soaates )Whom, well/inspucd, the oracle pro/ 
nounced | Wisest of men’ , Pata, Plato and Plaloiutnit chap 
IV , Archer Butler, Lertwrer, pp 2J3 rj 

* Xenophon (1440/355 dc), author of the Atiahasif, 
endeavoured to set his masta m the true light by clearing his 
memory of the impuiauon of impiety levelled against him by 
his accusers This he did m the Mmorabiha (‘ Memoirs of 
Socrates ’) Xenophon was no philosopher, m the suict 
sense , he was something far better — a great gentleman 
Coleridge {Tahk Talk) makes dus just remark ‘ Negauvely, 
there may be more of the philosophy of Soaates in the 
il/eitiorah/m than m Plato that is, there is less of what docs 
not belong to Soaaia , but the genaal spirit of, and 
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founder of the first Academy ; with him begin the Ten 
Schools’ of Moral Philosophy. $ 


impression left by, Plato are more Socratic.’ Xenophoii 
seems to be a first-'rate authority on the everyday Hfe of 
Socrates, and the substantial truth of his testimony is unim-' 
peachable. — I am glad to find Philhpson in agreement on 
this point : see his Trial of Socrates, chap. i. 

t The founder of the Cynic and, indirectly, of the Stoic 
School of philosophy. ‘ The Cynics were the mendicant 
Friars of their time ’ (J. B. Mayor, AucieiU Philosophy). The 
teaching of Antisthenes is an abstract expression or t e 
Socratic moral ideal. His fault lay in taking a negative view 
of Virtue, which, for him, consisted mainly m avoiding 
evil (i.e. those desires which bind us to enjoyments;, 
lacked the rich humanity of his master. C . c weg , 
Hist, of Philosophy. , 

X According to Diogenes Laertius ^ MeLrian 

as follows :-Academic (Plato), ^ Stoic 

Cynic, Eretrian. Dialectic, Peripatetic (Aristotle), Stoic 

(Zeno of Citium), Epicurean. 
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The Piety of Socrates 

Taken from Xenophon. Memorabilia, i. i. iv. 


IV. ad fti- 


aken irom 

I HAVE often wondered by *at he was 

Socrates could have anl *•- Socrates 

guilty of death ; for the ^ the gods publicly 

breaks the law m dechnin^ to g ^^^tro/ 

acknowledged and r Jj^t he is guilty of corrupt/ 

ducing other strange divimties, furth , S 

ing the young.’ ^ , . , i that Socrates 

Tobeginwith: What proof He 

did not recogmze the gods ackn g ^t the 

was constantly engaged in openly ; * indeed, 

public altars, and he ernploye i to say, ‘ The 

it was common ,alk that fto» “j 

divimty grants me a sign. P ^ introducing novel 

cumstance that he was cha^ . others did 

divinities. Yet there was nothing ^ pracdsing 

much the same, relying on a sox ^ he would often 

various kinds of divination. nr ground 

urge his friends to do this, an no ^ heeded 

that he had a revelation from heaven, clisreearded it were 

his advice prospered, and those , he would never 

sotty aftetwaids,t Now. it ts qmt=cU«*at 

" ^ 77 ii^Tro Xenophon, hke Pla . 

compares Socrates’ convetse with his genius, 
or ‘ inspiration.’ 

t Cf Hellenica,- pp. 3i4'3i6. 

' 185 
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have made forecasts had he not believed that they would 
come true But, in matters of this kind, on whom would 
anyone rely tf not on God ’ And how could a man w o 
trusted in the gods disbelieve in thcit existence * 

Socrates was constantly in the pubUc eye, tor every 
morning he would go early to die arcades and tra^ng 
schools , at midday he was still to he seen there , ana the 
rest of the day he was always found where the concourse vw 
largest He was generally busy talking, and anyone who 
liked could hsicn Yet no one ever heard him say, or saw 
him do, what was inchgious or profane 

His method of prayer was simple ‘ Vouchsafe unto me 
whatsoever things ate good,’ for (said he) the gods know 
best what IS good * He was convinced that the gods 
delighted most m the offerings of die righteous, and would 
quote, with approval, the line of Hesiod t 

‘ According to thmc ability do sacrifice to the Immortals 
Such, indeed, was Socrates— so pious that he did noting 
without the sancuon of heaven , so just that he wrongw no 
man , so temperate, that he never put pleasure before 
virtue , So wise, that he never failed to distinguish right ftom 

* Compare the poet’s prayer in Plato, Alcih u 
(and also m Anih Pal x xo8) 

ZeO paoiXEO, TO uev foQXi xai eu^oU^oi? xctl 
ccveuKTois 

auui 5 ibou, Ta K Btiua xal euxouevoi? cxtraAs^eu^ 
[vl ccrrcAfe^Oisl 

‘ The good, unasked, in mercy grant , J The ill, tho’ asked, 
deny ’ “ In its perfect faith and selfrcpression, the Socrauc 
formula of prayer is mote Chtuuan than Greek” (Adam, 
7 be Religion; TraffceM (^Greece, p 352) Cf n on chap 
xxiv 

'\WorliS ani Day/, 336 
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wrong ; never rendering any man less virtuous, but always 
striving to make better those with whom he had to do. ^ 
Well, then, might Xenophon close the second chapter of 
the first book of his Memorahilia with these apt words : ‘ How 
was it possible for such a man to be guilty of the charges 
levelled at him ? a man who, so far from denying the 
gods, as was stated in the indictment, obviously paid them 
exceptional honour ; a man who, instead of corrupting the 
youth, as the accuser declared, definitely led those of his 
associates who leaned towards vice, to cease from this, and 
besought them to cherish a love for all that was honourable 
and of good report, whereby states and families are success-- 
fully governed. How, then, pursuing such a course of life, 
could Socrates fail to deserve high respect at the hands of 
the city 5 ’ 


APPENDIX II 

(The Divine Sign, TO 6ain6viov otipeTov) 

After all that has been written on the subject,’ says Dr. 
Adam, ‘ it seems to me clear that Socrates regarded his 
ivine sign ” as a special revelauon from God, without 
submitting it to further analysis.’ That Socrates understood 
It to signify some sort of divine agency — not a divine being f 
~~seems certain. Apparently he regarded himself as singu' 

Compare the words in [Xenophon’s] Apology of 
Socrates : ‘ I know,’ said Socrates to his judges, ‘ that 
testimony will be borne in the days to come, as it has been in 
the past, that I never wronged any man, or made any one 
Worse than I found him, but that I bettered those with whom 
^sociated, by teaching them, freely, whatever good I found 
within my power.’ 

t Socrates nowhere indicated the particular deity from 
whom he believed it emanated. 
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larly endowed m possessing this gift , he did not urge others 
to seek foi anything of a like nature He bad possessed the 
gift from childhood ii was a voice,* speaking to him out 
of the silence, giving warning upon some meditated counc 
of acung , and we arc told that its function was n^auvc, 
lather than posiuve — dissuading him from the act contem" 
plated, but not urging him to any definite bnc of conductf 
Xenophon, however, attributes to the sign an approving as 
well as a disapproving force , and Plutarch agrees with 
Xenophon It was, says Ridddl, Socrates* subsutuic for 
ncrvTiKi^ J The late Prof Henry Jackson explains the pheno-' 
menon as due to a halluanauon of the sense of hearing , § 


*SeeW Jimcs, Prtnapfes 0/ PtycMo^, It 117 
t Cf Aiiguscine, it Ctv Dti, vm 14, whwe he is ^uot/ 
ing Apulcius In one case menuoned by Plato, m the 
Phetirus (see n on chap 3 1), lu warning enabled Socrates 
to perform a duty which otherwise he might have overlooked 
—See Adam, Rth^wnr Teetberr cf GrffCf, pp saX'’J24' 

X The Stoic philosopher Chrysippus of Sob (thud ccn' 
tuty B c ) defined ‘ manuke ’ as a systcmauc understanding 
of the signs, bearing on hunun b(c, sent by gods and daemons. 

^ ‘ The rational suggestions of his own brain seemed to 
be projected without him, and to be returned through the 
outward ear ’ Dr E R. Bevan, in his recent work, SilryU ani 
Seers, writ« as follows ‘ This 6onu6viovTt would be perhaps, 
in the Greek world, the thing most like the experience of 
Chnsuans when they have suddenly ftlt It is God’s will 
that I should do this, or not do that — an cxpencoce which, 
even if it falls short of an audiuon, they may rututally de^- 
Scribe as hearing the voice of God * Note that 6aiu6viov, in 
the Socrauc connexion, is not the dinainuuvc of Scnyiwv (used 
later by Jews and Christians as jneamng an evil spmt), but 
the neuter of Bcnuovios, * a divine something ’ — Other 
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and it may be so. But bow calls 

tion itself ! Othets "Satd J ^eU^estabUshed psyche 

‘ p,e.monitoiy otypoa“'be“a p„senum®“ “ 

fact. Socrates oattaanly apP'^s^^^ fiom a 

a vivid nature, which he _ respect he was not 

supernatural source ; and ‘o thought he hear^^ 

modern Spiritism ; and f F‘ a sort of guaiian ang^ 
Socrates, attributed to b'® ^ jf jy not entettan *is 

(Sdutov) ; but Socrates h^ y ,he Div.n^|£ 
That he was entttely sincet v/itness. Some 

is vouched for by Xenophon-a g ,he contem 

have gone so far « “ say he w a dev 1 

potarL of Jesus Christ did ot ™ on, b«' 

Imuoviov * IXEi— and is ®ad ) . ,j,at a ®an 

n Ti 1 ‘ Thou ait mad i > r ,.=05011 as wed 

f (rlvt)T“s 

ts S 10*;“^;;:' tb“ Tr^rto 

to EUjah on HoteU . gcxlpcov. 

Damascus. a dinununve 

* Tl* Smpoviov IS, 1 „,e, cf. b 

Pot the word 5aiU»v in Gk K Ae/,^,o„, PP 

Moien, Greek FolUcre end A««e 
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ire bably 

t Arts itxvi. as C.b»f 

could hardly have supp 

literally mad). 
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as of sense, is manifestly untenable. Many of the Fathers of 

the Church* roundly declared that be was possessed , ot 

they had read how he had become, on occasions, so com' 
plctcly absorbed in speculation as to be wholly obUvious o 
the outer world In fact, he appeared like one m a trance , 
and tranco'States would be reckoned by these 
symptoms of demomc possession The late FW^H. » 
m his famous work on Human Personality, refers to t 
Socrauc Baiuoviov as an example of wise automatism, o 
the possibihty that the messages conveyed to the super mi 
mind from subhminal strau of the personahty may is^ 
from some self whose momtions convey to us a o 
ptofoundet than we know , — , 

Hear what that shtewd ciiuc, Montaigne, t says 
daemon of Socrates was peradventure a certain impulsioa 
will, which, without the consent of his reason, presen 
Itself unto him. In a tmnd so well purified, and by co^ 
unual exercise of wisdom and virtue so well prepared, as 
was, it IS hkely his incbnauons (though sudden and , 
sidcted) were ever of great moment and worthy to be follow 
Every tran feclcth in himself some image of such 
a prompt, vehement, and casual opimon. I too have a 
some of them, equally weak in reason and violent in pe«ua 
Sion and dissuasion, by which I have so happily an so 
profitably suffered myself to be uansported, that they mig 
perhaps be drought to contain some matter of ivine 
inspirauon ' 


*SeeJ E B Mayor’s note on Tertulhan, Apal P 

Tylor, Primitive Culture^ vok u 20a 

Essays, in (FIoiio’s vcnion, amended) There is an 
mteresung account of Socrates and his ‘divine sign m 
Plutarch (dr ^enio Seer) According to Plutarch it wa 
no hallucmauon, but a spmtuai intuiuon- 
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The Alleaory =•= of Prodicus on the ‘ Choice of Heracles ’ f 
Hesiod, the poet, has these words J : 

Vice can be got easily and in plenty : the road to her is 
smooth and it dwells near us. But the immortal gods 
have placed the sweat of labour betwixt us and Virtue : 
long and steep is the way that leads to her, and rough at 
the first ; but as soon as one has reached the summit, 
then indeed it is easy, though once so bard/ 


Aristippus, a philosopher, has been maintaining that 
the only life worth living is the life of pleasure and ease ; 
whereupon Socrates relates this moral fable, or allegory, 
putting it into the mouth of Prodicus, 


Aristippus, the Cyrenaic, was celebrated for his witti/ 
cisms, as well as for the philosophy of hedonism which he 
taught (cf Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec.). Of this 
seductive philosophy he was not only the teacher, but himself 
the example. The couplet of Horace (Epist. i. i. iS, 19) 
expresses the ethical ideal of Aristippus : 

‘ Nunc in Aristippi furtim praecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus, subjungere Conor ’ 

(i.e. My own inclinations are the guiding principle of my 
life). One of his aphorisms is worth quoting : ‘He is the 
true conqueror of pleasure who can use it without being 
carried away by it, not he who abstains altogether,’ This 
aphorism may be commended to the notice of American 
prohibitionists. 


t Heracles— the type of struggling humamty at its highest, 

J Works and Days, 2S6 sq. This passage has often been 
imitated, e.g. by Milton in his tractate on Education, Cf 
Rabelais, iv, 57 ; Lucian, Hermotimus, c, 2, 
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Epichaimus * gives this testimony * 

* The gods sell us all good things at the price of tod ’ , 
and in another place he says 

* Fool • seek not the soft test you find the hard ' 

And Ptodicus the philosopher, in the story about Heracles 
which, as you arc aware, he is so fond of declaiming, expresses 
a sinulai opinion about Virtue, somewhat after this fashion, 
if my memory serves me. The story is that, when Heracles 
was growing to manhood (a time when young men, becom/ 
ing their own masters, show whether they intend to enter on 
life by the path of vmuc or of vice) he withdrew to a lonely 
place and sit down, being at a loss which of these two paths 
he should follow Now he thought he saw two tall women 
coming towards him, one fur to look on and graceful, with 
a cleat complexion, downcast looks, and modesty ofdemean'’ 
out, and she was clad m white raiment ; the other soft and 
well favoured, but with lace so skilfully adorned by art that 
she appeared faitet and ruddier than she really was, while 
her carnage was such that she seemed uller than her true 
height Her eyes were bold, and she wore a transparent robe 
to reveal her youthful beauty , and oftentimes she would 
gaze at herself, watching to see if anyone was looking at her, 
and would frequently turn to observe ha own shadow 
As they drew near to Haaclcs, the forma of these women 
moved with stately steps, but the otha, caga to outpace her, 
ran up to Haaclcs and thus accostoJ him ‘ I sec, Haaclcs, 
that you ate doubtful what path to take as you enta upon 


* A Siaban wriia of comedies (Ritter and Prclla, Hist. 
Phil Grace §48) Born 540, died 450 BC Pahaps his 
most celebrated saying is va9e vxA piiivaa’ cSrtncmtv (be 
wise and learn to distrust) — a valuable hint, even to-day, 
for those who would put thar trust in pohucal and other 
wizards 
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life ; if then, you make me your friend, I shall guide you by 
the pleasantest and easiest way, and you shall taste all the 
sweets of life, passing your time free from all troubles. First 
of all, you shall take no thought for war or poh'tics, but only 
have to bethink you how best to gratify your appetite, how 
to enjoy every sight and sound and smell and touch, how to 
sleep most luxuriously, and how to enjoy all these good things 
without toil. Should you ever be fearfeil of being unable to 
obtain these pleasures, be of good cheer : never shall I bid 
you wm them at any cost of suffering, either of mind or body. 
Nay, rather, what others win with toil and trouble, you shall 
enjoy without effort ; the sources of all profitable things shall 
be yours ; for I give my disciples liberty to follow their own 
bent, even as they will,’ 

And Heracles, on hearing this, said : ‘ What, Lady, is 
your name J ’ And she answered : ‘ My friends call me 
Joy ; but those that hate me name me, in disparagement. 
Vice,’ 


By this time the other woman had approached, and now 
she spoke. ‘ Heracles, I have come to you, for I knew your 
parents, and have marked your character from earliest years ; 
and from it I cherish the hope that if you will follow the path 
that leads to my abode you will prove yourself a worker of 
all that is honourable and of good report, and that I shall 
win renown by your noble deeds. I shall not deceive you 
with promises of pleasure, but set before you things as they 
really are, even as the gods have ordained them. The good 
things of this world are never granted to men by the gods 
apart from toil and care. If you wish the gods to be propitious 
to you, you must worship them ; if you wish to be loved by 
your ffiends, you must serve them ; if you desire to be 
honoured by a city, you must benefit that city ; if you ask 
to be admired by all Greece for your virtue, you must strive 
to do well to Greece ; if you want the land to yield fruits 
in plenty, you must tend the land ; if you think your cattle 
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should yield you wealth, you must look after them , if you ate 
eager to advantage yourself by war, ^to secure freedom for 
your friends and subdue your foes, you must learn the arts 
of war from those who understand such arts, and practise 
how to employ them , and if, moreover, you wuh to be 
suong m body, you must tram the body to obey the imnd, 
and exercise it by labour and sweat * 

Here Vice (so Prodreus tells us) broke in, and said 
* Ah, Heracles, do you maik how hard and long is the road 
by which this woman brings you to pleasure I But I will 
uke you to happiness by a short and usy path ' 

‘ Alas,’ cried Virtue, * what good thing do ycu possess i 
or what pleasure do you know, who arc unwilling to do 
aught for the wmmng of it I For you do not e\cn wait for 
the desire of what is pleasant, but, anucipaung desire, you 
fill yourself with all irunner of dainues, eauug before you are 
hungry and drinking before you are thirsty To eat with 
pleasure you procure cooks; and, to drmk with pleasure, 
you get costly wines, runiung about looking for suow m 
summer To sleep pleasaruly you take care not only to have 
your bedding soft, but provide yourself with beds to put it 
on, and furnish these with rockers , * for the truth is you 
long for sleep not because you labour, but because you have 
nothing to do Further, you exate the passions, by every 
device in your power You arc a goddess, I know, but the 
gods have cast you forth Com among them, and by good 
men you arc scorned , the fauest of all sounds, praise of 
yourself by mankind, f — this you nevn heat , and Ac sweetest 
sight in Ac world, a noble work faAioncd by your own hand, 
this you have never seen Who would believe a single 
word you say > who would help you in the hour of need J 

*u7ropa6pa 

■j" Cic pro Arcb § 20 Xen Micro, i. § 14, toO TySlorou 
cQcpoauoTos— irrertvou 
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or what honest man would dare to join your revels 5 Those 
who are of your comjpany in the days of their youth are feeble 
in body ; and when they are grown old, are senseless in soul. 
They are brought up in brilliant ease when young, but in 
toil and sorrow they pass their age, ashamed of what they have 
done, burdened by what they do ; they have run through 
their pleasures in youth, but have laid up misery for their old 
age. But it is not so with me : I consort with gods, and 
with good men ; no fair deed, whether divine or human, is 
done apart from me. Most of all am I honoured by the gods 
and by men to whom it is given to honour me ; among 
artisans I am looked on as a welcome fellow-'worker, among 
masters as a trusty guardian of their homes ; I am a true 
upholder of the works of peace, a sure ally in the labours of 
war, the best of sharers in friendship. My friends have a 
sweet and untroubled enjoyment of meat and drink, inas/ 
much as they abstain from them dll they desire them. Their 
sleep is sweeter than the sleep of idlers ; if they lose it they 
are not vexed, nor for its sake do they forsake their duty. 
The young delight in the praises of the old, the old in the 
honour paid them by the young. With joy they remember 
their past acts, and take pleasure in doing well what lies 
before them. Thanks to me they are dear to heaven, loved 
by their friends, honoured by their country. And when the 
appointed end comes, they do not lie forgotten and dis^ 
honoured, but, celebrated in song, live in the memory of 
mankind for evermore. By such conduct, Heracles, you 
may win the most blessed happiness.’ 

APPENDIX IV 

To Thales is attributed the celebrated aphorism yvco9i 
ceocuTov (uosce te ipsuiii), which Juvenal spoke of as a 
‘ heaven/born ’ saying, ‘ E coelo descendit ’ yvwei oeauTov 
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(xi 27), and which is familiar to readers of Chaucer from 

the line m the Monhs Talf, 

‘ Ful wys IS he that can himsclvcn knowe * , 
and to readers of Pope from the oft-quoted couplet in his 
Epistles 

‘ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan 
The proper study of mankind is man ’ 

We find jt quoted by Aeschylus, P V 309 * 

ylyvcooxE oewTov, koi jitOApuo^cn Tpirrous 
’^ous 

Again, m Menander ‘ In many things you do ill to say Imu/ 
yourself, better to say know others' The same comedian, m 
another play, has this ‘ This is the mean.ng of know thyself, 
that you become acquainted with your own powers, and 
know what you ought to do ’ We read m the Protagoras of 
Plato(343) oOroiffe the seven sages] KalKOivTl^eX66vTes 
crtrapxTyv Tfy? copies AwStaow tw AndAXtovi slj tov vechv 
Tov 6V AgX9oTs. ypi^ovTts -raOra, & Stj TTffnms Opvouai, 
yvcoQi oauTdv, kcI prySiv fiyav (anoihing in excess 
«e quid mmts) Pausamas (x. 04) has told us that m the forc^ 
court of the temple at Delphi the two maxims were inscribed , 
according to a passage m Plutarch (ie^arrMh/ete) there were three 
maxims engraved m the sanctuary by order of the Amphio 
tyonic Counal (sec Frazer’s PtfWtfWif, vol v p 348) These 
two maxims were, in the eyes of the Greeks, the embodiment 
of all practical wisdom Plutarch, m his life of Demosthenes, 
says that the great precept ‘ Know thyself* would probably 
never have been counted as divine, if every man could have 
reduced it to practice (eI ttocvtos ^v iTp6x£tpov) 

Xenophon, Mentor jv u 24 * Euthydemus,’ said Socrarcs, 

have you ever been to Delphi * * * Yes, twice * * Did you 
observe that on the temple was engraved the precept yvcoQi 
aauTov» Cicero, Ttirc Dssp 1 §52 * Est illud quidem 
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vel maximum animo ipso animum videre, et nimirum hanc 
habet vim praeceptum Apollinis quo monet ut se quisque 

noscat Cum igitur Nosce te dicit, hoc dicit Nosce 

anmum tmmJ Boethius, de consol philos. ii. 5 : ‘ Humanae 
quippe naturae ista condicio est, ut turn tantum ceteris rebus, 
cum se cognoscit, excellat/ Gf! Erasmus, Adagia, where he 
cites Ovid, de Arte Amat. ii. 500, One might add Persius, 
Sat. iv. 52 : ‘ Tecum habita ; noris quam sit tibi curta 
supellex ’ for a similar idea. Rabelais, Panta^niel, iii, 24 : 
‘ He does not know the very ABC of philosophy, which is 
KNOW THYSELF ’ ; Cervantes, Don Quixote, ii, 42 (the 
Knight to Sancho) : ‘ First of all thou must fear God : 
secondly thou must consider who thou art and know thyself, 
which is the hardest kind of knowledge that may be imagined.’ 
Montaigne, Essays, ii. 7 (end of chapter) and iii. 13:' The 
advice given to every man Know thyself should have great 
influence, since the god of light and learm'ng had it engraved 
on the front of his temple, as comprising all he had to 
counsel us. Plato says that wisdom is but the execution of 
this command.’ Pascal, Pensees : ‘We must know our-- 
selves ; and if this does not serve to discover the truth, it at 
least serves to regulate our lives.’ Tennyson, Oenone : 

‘ Self-reverence, self/knowledge, self-control — 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’ 

Cf Cicero ad Q.F. iii. 6, 7: Cessator esse noli, et illud 
yvcoSi asccuTOV noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam 
solum esse dictum, verum etiam ut bona nostra norimus. 
Clement of Alexandria puts the matter in the highest re^- 
ligious light : f\v apex, ms eoike, Trdvreov [i^icrrov 
uadqudreov, to yvcovai auTov* ecxutov ydtp tis eov 
yvebr), 0e6v EiaErai* 6e6v 5e eiSobs £^o|jioico 9 f|a£Tai Sew 
{Paedag. iir. i) : cf Strom, vii. 840. The Hindu maxim 
Atmanan atmana pasya (‘ Know thyself by thyself’) seems 
to go even deeper than the Greek maxim. There is a 
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Vcd^tic tract, in verse, called Autta'hoihc, * Knowledge of 
soul,’ which IS worth noting (translauon by Monier/ 
Williams) ‘ The soul necdeth no other knowledge to 
know Itself, even as a shining light requires no light to 
make itself perceived’ C£ Max/Mullcr, Lectures on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, pp 89 sq 

The scope of Socrates* labours, says Campbell (ilf/rjwM 
iH Creek Literature, p 325), was characterized by himself as 
a continual endeavour to follow the great precept by inter/ 
rogaung other men This was the first step in the sciences of 
ethics, logic, and psychology — Cf PhilUpson, The Trial of 
Socrates, pp 107 sq 


APPENDIX V 

For purposes of ready study, I have grouped together here 
a few of the chief ancient references to the character and 
leaching of Socrates 

Socrates rightly called the ‘ father of philosophy’ Cic 
defn II r, § I , Acad 1 4, § 18 , de not dear ii 66 , § 167 , 
deorat I 10, §42, in 16, §60, de repuh i 10, Twre Disp 
V 4* § II » Veil Pat I 16, § 4 , Quint i 10, § 13 , Minuc 
Felix xiu §§ U 2 His dislike of physical speculations 
Atistot Met I 6, 987 , de pari animal i r, 642 , Xen. 
Mentor i i, § 6 , Plat Pbaed 96, Repub vii 529 , August 
de Cw Dei, vni 3 His assumed ignorance Cic Acad 
II § 74 His adversaries accuse him of neglecung practical 
affairs for philosophy Plat Gorg 484, 485 (an important 
passage) Describes himself as an intellectual rmdwife, bring/ 
ing thoughts of others to bmh Plat Tbeaet 149 , cf Symp 
206 (Diotima’s speech) His habitual ‘ irony ’ Xen- 
Memor i 3,§8, Cic Acad 11 §15, Quint ix 2146 Em> 
ploys the inductive method — quae Graece IrrcryosyTi nomi/ 
natur, Cic Top 42 — Xen, Memor iv 6, § 13 His love of 
clear defimuon, the starting/pomt of all science Aristot 
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Met. XIII. 4, 1078. Takes no fees for his teaching ; Xen. 
Memor. 1. 2, § 6 ; 6, § 13. His attitude to religion generally ; 
Xen. Mentor, i. 4, §4. Wisdom he regards as continence 
(^pccTeia= self-control) : Xen. Memor. in. 9, §4 ; incon-- 
tinence (lack of self-control) he makes convertible with ignore 
ance : Aristot, Eth. vii. 2, § i ; cf Plat. Protag. 345, the 
central theme of which is o 08 els Ikwv dpapTovei, because 
Virtue= Knowledge, and Vice= Ignorance. * He inculcates 
a reverence for the laws ; Xen. Memor. nr. 4, § 12 ; Plat. 
Crit. 50 ; and holds it is better to be wronged than to do 
wrong : Plat. Gorg. 475. His unvarying serenity alike in 
good fortune and bad : Cic. Tusc. Disp. in. 15, § 31 ; iv. 
15^ § 3 1 ; Seneca, dial. iv. 71 ; Aehan, v. hist. ix. 7, His 
stay/atz-home habits (cf. Dr. Johnson) ; Plato, Crit. 52 ; 
Phaed. 230. Socrates adjudged the wisest of mankind : Xen. 
Apol. XIV ; Tertullian, de anim. 1 ; Val. Max. in. 4 ; 
Lactantius, Epit. xxxvii (=lnstit. Iii. 20). 

*For Sin as ‘ignorance’ cf Slavonic Enoch, xxx. 15, 
which rather indicates that Platonic thought had not been 
without its effect on Hellenistic Judaism, — For the ‘ Two 
Ways ’ (Append. III.) add these reff, Deut. xxx. 15 ; 
Jeremiah, xxi. 8; Sirach, xv. 17; i Enoch, xci. 18, and 
Slav. Enoch, xxx. 15 ; Sibyll. Orac. viii. 399 ; Ep. of 
Barnabas, xviii. — might add here this remark, that 
whereas, until his day, Greek religion was largely mechanic 
cal and external in its outlook, Socrates internalized it ; a 
man’s duty was to justify his life before some inward 
tribunal — that of conscience guided by reason (Crit. 46, 
Phaed. 100). Finally, was not the true philosopher’s life the 
study and practice of death ? (Phaed. 64). 
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Kal ToOs 0Tiao?upoO5 tcov irdAoi^ aotpcov dvSpcov 
ous gKeivdi KcrreAmov ^ pijBAlois ypa'i'avT , 
dveAlTTCOV Koivri- adv toIs q^Aois Siepyopai, kcu 
dv Ti dpcopev dcyaeov £KAeyop£ea Kai peycc 
V0nl3O|iEV KipSos, aAiitos fftoi y'y»“M£e<x 


‘ As many as shall mad this book, pardon £ 

beseech you) if aught I or 

and grave, in apostrophe, m ^ 

•aspirate rand may Go^ save you^alLA^^^^^^^ 



